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Abstract 

This  study  presents  the  stories  of  four  urban  middle  school  principals  engaged  in  reform 
that  is  grounded  on  the  core  principle  that  every  early  adolescent  has  the  capacity  for 
high-level  intellectual  development.  Data  collected  over  two  years  through  formal 
interviews  and  informal  conversations  with  principals  and  teachers,  school  and  district 
surveys  and  reports,  student  test  data,  and  personal  observations  were  analyzed  from  a 
systems  thinking  theoretical  framework  to  assess  each  principal's  ability  to  implement 
reform  that  produced  sustainable  results.    A  systems  thinking  framework  articulates  the 
importance  of  a  leader's  ability  to:  1)  conceptualize  the  whole  and  recognize  patterns;  2) 
aspire  a  purpose  for  why  the  organization  exists  and  describe  the  beliefs  about  how 
members  of  the  organizations  will  interact;  3)  reflect  so  as  to  surface  assumptions  and 
patterns  of  behavior  that  facilitate  or  block  the  organizations  ability  to  achieve  what  they 
want  most.  The  analysis  makes  visible  that  all  four  principals  have  the  ability  to 
conceptualize,  aspire,  and  reflect.    The  data  also  suggest  that  the  principal's  clarity  of 
purpose  has  a  significant  impact  on  the  their  ability  to  stay  focused  on  moving  the  school 
in  a  coherent  direction. 
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Context  of  the  Study 
The  American  public  has  been  engaged  in  a  period  of  school  reform  of  unprecedented 
tenure  (Bell,  1993,  April;  Berliner,  1993,  April;  Stringfield,  1995;  Tyack  and  Cuban, 
1995).  Although  a  review  of  America's  Educational  history  confirms  that  every 
generation  has  experienced  at  least  one  period  of  national  debate  over  the  quality  of 
schooling  (Dewey,  1990,  (1902),  (1900,  1915  (revised),  1943);  George,  1990;  Gruhn, 
1971;  National  Commission  On  Excellence  in  Education,  1983;  Ravitch,  1983),  the 
current  focus  on  reform  began  in  1983  with  the  publication  of  ^  Nation  at  Risk  (National 
Commission  On  Excellence  in  Education,  1983).    Reasons  for  such  a  lengthy  period  of 
reform  include:  the  increasing  diversity  of  our  society,  the  shifting  power  of  political 
parties,  the  increasing  social  expectations  placed  on  schools,  and  a  dramatically  changing 
economy  based  on  a  growing  need  for  a  highly  skilled,  articulate  work  force,  a  decUne  in 
the  number  of  unskilled  factory  jobs,  and  an  excess  of  poorly  educated  employees  fi^om  a 
global  market  (Stringfield,  1995). 

This  study,  taken  from  a  series  of  portraits  of  middle  school  principals,  looks  at  four 
principals  in  the  vortex  of  educational  reform.  The  four  principals  selected  for  this 
particular  portraiture  are  women  of  color  working  in  one  urban  district.  Each  was  chosen 
because  she  is  committed  to  grappling  with  the  ambiguity  and  confiision  that  is  integral  to 
reform  and  is  amplified  in  the  context  of  urban  communities  and  young  adolescent  lives. 
The  four  principals'  in  this  study,  Ms.  Tucker — ^the  Cotton  Middle  School,  Ms.  Luce — 
the  Lee  Middle  School,  Ms.  Bage — the  Brown  Middle  School,  and  Ms.  Clemette — ^the 
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Highlander  Middle  School,  chose  Turning  Points  as  the  overarching  model  for  their 
vision.    Through  their  choice  to  join  and  their  early  actions  after  joining  the  Turning 
Points  Network  they  indicated  their  own  understanding  about  the  purpose  of  middle 
school. 

In  the  past  decade,  structural  changes  (how  students  and  teachers  are  organized  for 
teaching  and  learning)  became  common  in  most  middle  schools  and  produced  benefits  for 
students  in  the  sense  of  greater  emotional  well  being  (Jackson  &  Davis,  2000;  Midgley  & 
Edelin,  1998).  At  the  same  time,  research  shows  that  "Most  middle  grade  classes 
emphasize  passive  learning  and  a  drill  focus  in  language  arts  basic  skills,  math 
computation,  science  facts,  and  facts  of  history.  Most  middle  schools  infi-equently  use 
active  and  interactive  instructional  approaches,  including  writing  and  editing,  student 
team  learning  and  other  cooperative  learning  methods,  and  technology  in  science  and 
math"  (Mac  Iver  &  Epstein,  1993).  Many  have  not  gone  beyond  structural  changes. 
They  have  put  teachers  in  teams,  but  not  created  time,  space,  or  an  environment  that 
encourages  dialogue,  risk  taking,  or  collaboration.  They  have  not  "taken  the  critical  next 
step  to  develop  students  who  perform  well  academically,  with  the  intellectual 
wherewithal  to  improve  their  life  conditions"  (Lipsitz,  Mizell,  Jackson,  &  Austin,  1997, 
March,  p. 539).  These  findings  are  even  more  evident  in  urban  middle  schools  that  serve 
high-poverty  and  racially  and  ethnically  diverse  populations.  "The  poor  quality  of 
middle  grades  education  in  America's  cities  means  that  up  to  half  the  students  in  our 
nation's  largest  cities  are  unable  to  make  a  successful  transition  to  high  school  (Balfanz 
and  Mac  Iver  2000)"  (Jackson  8l  Davis,  2000,  p.  6). 
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The  past  ten  years  of  research  on  middle  schools  using  the  Turning  Points  principles  to 
guide  reform  has  moved  some  schools  beyond  structural  changes  to  focus  on  the  core 
purpose  for  middle  schools.  (Felner,  R.,  Jackson,  A.  W.,  Kasak,  D.,  Mulhall,  P.,  Brand,  S. 
Flowers,  N.  Lipsitz,  J.,  Mizell,  M.H.,  Jackson,  A.  W.,  &  Austin,  L.  M.,  1997;  Jackson  & 
Davis,  2000).    According  to  Jackson  and  Davis,  "the  purpose  of  an  institution  so  central 
in  the  lives  of  miUions  of  American  adolescents  should  be  obvious.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
history  of  middle  grades  education,  the  purpose  has  at  times  become  obscured"  (Jackson 
&  Davis,  2000,  p.  10).    The  purpose  of  all  Turning  Points  schools  is  to  "ensure  success 
for  every  student"  (p.  23).    It  is  from  this  core  belief  that  all  decisions  and  actions  are 
evaluated.  This  was  not  the  case  in  the  junior  high  movement,  the  precursor  to  the 
middle  school,  or  in  the  early  middle  school  movement. 


Critical  Questions  and  Emerging  Themes 

Through  my  work  as  a  coach  in  these  schools  and  as  program  director  with  the  middle 
school  Turning  Points  Network,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  conversation  and 
work  with  these  principals  in  clarifying  their  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  middle 
school.  In  the  four  schools  selected  for  this  study,  I  began  to  notice  a  shift  in  teacher 
attitudes  about  the  overflow  of  initiatives  and  the  school  community's  ability  to  move 
toward  a  common  goal.  Although  in  some  cases  the  shifts  were  minimal,  they  surfaced 
important  questions  about  the  role  of  the  principal  and  her  leadership. 

The  critical  questions  that  emerge  from  my  observations  come  from  a  systems  thinking 
perspective.  Why  are  these  principals,  relatively  new  in  their  positions,  beginning  to 
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impact  teacher  attitudes  more  than  other  principals?  Is  there  evidence  that  these 
principals  think  about  change  systemically  and  use  specific  skills  and  capabilities  in 
facilitating  the  change  process?  Are  they  focused  on  a  clear  core  purpose?  How  skilled 
are  they  at  conceptualization,  the  ability  to  see  underlying  "structures"  or  patterns  of 
interrelatedness  among  the  key  components  of  the  system  (Senge,  1994)?  This  includes 
the  hierarchical  organization  of  schools,  the  process  and  flow  of  decision-making, 
attitudes,  perceptions,  and  spheres  of  influence  among  the  different  stakeholders  in  the 
context  of  their  vision.  As  they  strive  to  shift  the  mindset  in  the  school,  what  are  the 
current  rules,  physical  structures,  interactions  and  ways  of  thinking  that  both  facilitate 
and  hinder  their  ability  to  achieve  their  vision?  How  clear  are  they  about  the  vision 
defined  in  Turning  Points,  to  graduate  every  1 5  year  old  to  be  an  effective  human  being, 
intellectually  reflective,  en  route  to  a  life-time  of  meaningfial  work,  good  citizens,  caring 
and  ethical,  and  healthy  (Jackson  &  Davis,  p.  27)?  And  what  evidence  is  there  that  they 
reflect  deeply  about  their  work  so  as  to  surface  assumptions  and  recognize  patterns  and 
trends? 


Formalizing  the  study 

Turning  Points. 
These  principals  share  a  common  belief  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  Turning  Points, 
a  national  design  for  middle  school  reform.  The  extent  of  their  involvement  varies,  but 
all  have  advocated  for  using  the  principles  of  Turning  Points  to  guide  middle  school 
reform.  The  Cotton  Middle  School,  the  first  school  to  be  a  member  of  the  network, 
joined  in  1994,  and  The  Lee  was  one  of  the  last.  The  Lee  joined  in  1999  when  the 
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Principal,  Ms.  Luce,  moved  from  her  previous  principalship  in  a  Turning  Points  School  to 
the  Lee.  Although  the  funding  amounts  for  implementation  of  the  Turning  Points 
practices  varied  depending  on  the  phase  of  reform,  schools  joined  through  a  similar 
process,  which  included: 

•  A  letter  of  invitation  to  the  principals  with  a  brief  written  description  of  the 
initiative. 

An  hour-long  overview  and  a  question  and  answer  session  with  all  interested 
principals. 

•  An  overview  of  the  design  presented  at  a  full-faculty  meeting. 

•  A  day  of  meeting  with  grade-level  clusters  to  answer  questions  and  address 
concerns. 

•  A  faculty  vote.  In  order  to  join,  80%  of  the  faculty  had  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
initiative. 

Joining  the  network  was  voluntary  and  was  not  mandated  by  the  district.  When  schools 
decided  to  join  the  network,  they  received  significant  support  in  implementing  change. 
The  primary  benefits  in  the  first  year  included: 

•  A  $7000  grant  for  teacher  stipends  and  substitutes; 

•  A  coach  one  day  per  week  to  meet  with  teachers  and  help  the  school 
implement  the  Turning  Points  design  model; 

•  A  comprehensive  Self-Study  Survey  and  subsequent  analyzed  data; 

•  Opportunities  for  a  five-person  team  to  participate  with  other  like-minded 
schools  in  three,  all-day  network  meetings  and  a  four-day  summer  institute; 

•  A  national  opportunity  for  principals  to  network  with  other  Turning  Points 
principals. 

Two  of  the  four  principals  in  the  study  were  leaders  in  developing  and  presenting  a 
middle  school  mission  and  vision  statement  to  the  superintendent,  the  district  leadership 
team,  and  the  school  committee.  The  other  two  have  became  strong  advocates  for 
Turning  Points  when  the  district  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  the  model.  The  vision 
finally  adopted  states: 
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The  Park  Middle  Grade  mission  is  to  create  small,  caring  communities  of  learners 
who  are  engaged  intellectually  in  rigorous  academic  work,  literate,  socially 
committed,  and  morally  responsible.  Under  the  principal's  instructional 
leadership,  each  school  will  encourage  academic  excellence  around  a  core  body  of 
knowledge  and  promote  healthy  lifestyles  and  socially  responsible  citizenship. 
The  schools  are  committed  to  forming  partnerships  with  famiUes  and  the 
community  to  support  this  mission  and  achieve  their  goals. 
The  eight  Turning  Points  principles  provide  the  framework  for  the  vision: 

•  Create  small  caring  communities  for  learning 

•  Teach  a  core  academic  program 

•  Ensure  success  for  all  students 

•  Empower  teachers  and  administrators  to  make  decisions 

•  Prepare  teachers  for  the  middle  grades 

•  Develop  students'  character,  creativity,  and  health 

•  Re-engage  families  in  the  education  of  young  adolescents 

•  Connect  schools  and  communities 

It  took  approximately  two  years  of  rewriting  and  resubmitting  the  document  to  finally  get 
approval  of  the  vision  from  the  Park  School  Committee.  While  the  Middle  School 
Principals'  Association  (MSP  A)  collectively  wanted  a  middle  level  vision  statement  that 
the  school  committee  adopted,  they  were  only  willing  to  do  some  editing  during  their 
monthly  lunch  meeting.  The  majority  of  them  took  a  passive  role  in  helping  to  complete 
the  document.  The  Superintendent  also  resisted  taking  this  vision  statement  to  the  school 
committee  and  questioned  its  alignment  with  the  previously  adopted  whole-school- 
change  policy  that  was  being  implemented  district-wide. 
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In  the  end,  the  school  committee  did  not  adopt  the  vision  statement  as  policy,  but  they 
endorsed  the  articulation  of  the  vision  and  there  was  public  discussion  about  the  specific 
needs  of  the  adolescent  that  this  vision  addresses.  Even  more  important  for  the  purpose 
of  this  study  is  that  the  development  of  these  statements  engaged  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Park  MSPA  in  ongoing  dialogue  about  what  they  valued  and  what  current  research 
says  impacts  student  achievement  in  middle  schools.  Two  of  the  principals  in  this  study, 
Ms.  Bage  and  Ms.  Luce,  were  among  those  principals  who  most  strongly  advocated  for 
the  adoption  of  these  statements.  As  influential  district  principals,  they  were  best  able  to 
keep  the  document  in  fi-ont  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Superintendent's  Leadership 
Council.  They  also  were  two  of  four  principals  that  finally  presented  the  statements  to 
the  school  committee. 

When  I  first  began  this  study,  I  had  planned  to  look  more  broadly  at  all  of  the  principals 
in  the  district  that  joined  the  Turning  Points  Network.    For  several  reasons,  I  decided  not 
to  pursue  the  study  in  that  format.  Among  the  reasons  was  evidence  that  although  some 
middle  schools  joined  the  Turning  Points  Network,  they  were  more  focused  on  the 
district  model. 

The  district  model  for  change. 
In  1996,  the  district  launched  its  initiative  to  improve  schools  through  standards-based 
reform  (SBR).  The  conceptual  fi"amework  for  standards-based  reform  is  that  significant 
improvement  in  student  performance  depends  on  setting  standards,  teachers  teaching  to 
the  standards,  and  requiring  students  to  demonstrate  proficiency  on  assessments  aligned 
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to  those  standards.  The  Superintendent  and  School  Committee  articulated  the 

overarching  framework  for  a  reform  that  focused  on  holding  principals  and  teachers 

accountable  for  improving  instruction  and  student  performance  on  high-stakes  tests. 

Outside  agencies  working  collaboratively  with  the  Superintendent  and  central  office 

developed  the  guiding  mandates  for  SBR.  Their  significant  financial  contribution  to 

reform  has  also  given  the  outside  agencies  a  powerfiil  voice  in  the  implementation  and 

supervision  of  the  reform  effort.  The  mandate  includes: 

Identify  an  instructional  focus  that  meets  students'  needs. 
Collaboratively  look  at  student  work  and  data  to  assess  student  progress. 

•  Define  a  professional  development  plan  that  supports  the  instructional  focus. 

•  Learn  and  share  best  instructional  practices. 

•  Assess  and  use  resources  to  facilitate  the  implementation  of  the  instructional 
focus. 

•  Involve  parents  and  the  community  in  supporting  student  achievement. 

In  the  first  year,  SBR  invited  24  schools  to  join  in  implementing  whole  school  change. 
Each  school  received  a  commitment  from  SBR  of  $50,000  for  three  years,  which  would 
support  an  external  change  coach  the  first  year  and  a  change  and  content  coach  in  the 
second  year.  The  fijnds  also  supported  stipends  and  substitutes  for  teachers  to  have  time 
to  collaborate  after  school  or  to  visit  other  sites  during  school  hours.  Over  the  next  three 
years,  the  district  added  the  remaining  schools,  depending  on  readiness  and  (or  the 
principal's  desire  to  join).  By  January  2000,  all  schools  in  the  district  were  in  one  of  four 
phases  of  implementation  of  SBR. 

The  district's  fiinding  and  supervision  process  have  been  different  in  each  phase  of 
implementation.  In  the  first  two  phases,  two  outside  agencies  supported  and  supervised 
the  work.  Although  schools  had  some  say  in  choosing  their  coach,  the  outside  agencies 
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hired  and  supervised  them.  In  phase  three  and  four,  district  funds  and  state  grants, 
written  with  the  support  of  Turning  Points  coaches,  were  used  to  support  the  work  in 
middle  schools.  Coaches  in  these  phases  worked  for  the  district,  although  Turning  Points 
coaches  were  supervised  primarily  by  Turning  Points. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  four  schools  in  this  study  did  not  participate  in  the  district 
initiative  during  Phase  II  or  I.  The  Brown  and  the  Cotton  were  already  engaged  in  earlier 
initiatives  and  chose  to  continue  to  emphasize  the  work  they  had  ab-eady  begun.  The 
Highlander  Middle  School  was  in  the  midst  of  continuous  administrative  change, 
experiencing  five  new  principals  in  five  years.  Although  it  is  not  clear  why  the  Lee  did 
not  join  in  prior  to  phase  IV,  there  is  evidence  that  the  principal  and  a  core  group  of 
faculty  felt  that  they  did  not  need  outside  assistance  or  influence. 

These  four  women  were  part  of  a  small  group  of  the  middle  school  principals  that  were 
willing  to  talk  openly  about  their  work;  critically  analyze  themselves,  their  faculties,  and 
the  district;  and  each  had  conceptualized  the  process  of  change  around  the  research  on 
middle  schools.  There  also  was  slight,  but  growing  evidence  of  change  in  student 
achievement  and  in  faculty  engagement  in  the  process  of  change.  Finally,  these  women 
most  consistently  attended  network  meetings  and  supported  the  unplementation  of 
Turning  Points  in  their  schools  and  in  the  district. 

Although  I  worked  as  a  change  coach  in  only  two  of  the  schools,  because  of  my  position 
as  program  director  I  also  worked  with  the  other  two  principals  over  an  extended  period 
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of  time.  In  addition  to  being  in  their  schools,  having  access  to  a  variety  of  data  including 
a  self-study  and  standardized  test  scores,  I  interviewed  each  principal  at  least  once  for 
approximately  two  hours.  This  interview  provided  early  insights  into  how  each  principal 
saw  her  school  and  where  she  thought  they  would  be  in  three  to  five  years. 
Conversations  with  teachers,  survey  data,  and  observations  provided  a  broader 
organizational  perspective  on  the  clarity  of  purpose. 

Overview  of  the  methodology  and  theoretical  fi"amework. 
Being  clear  about  the  unit  of  analysis  for  this  study,  the  methodology,  and  the  theoretical 
fi-amework  has  been  an  ongoing  challenge  in  designing  this  study.  As  a  coach  and 
director  of  one  of  the  reform  models,  I  have  been  closely  involved  with  the  principals  and 
teachers,  and  the  relationship  has  been  interactive.  Although  I  could  separate  myself  to 
some  extent,  my  actions  in  working  with  the  schools  also  impacted  the  change  process. 
The  model  that  has  emerged  and  the  leadership  that  these  principals'  practice  has  evolved 
fi'om  the  collaboration  between  each  principal  and  myself  and  through  each  principal's 
interaction  with  others  in  the  network.  I  seem  to  straddle  the  world  of  insider  and 
outsider,  which  aligns  with  Sara  Lawrence-Lightfoot's  description  of  portraiture. 

The  alternative  that  portraiture  provides  raises  a  reflective  glass  to  the  stories  that 
shape  lives,  pedagogy,  and  institutions.  In  so  doing,  portraiture  illuminates  and 
acknowledges  the  importance  of  these  phenomena.  The  close  observation  that 
portrait  writing  requires  unites  the  researcher  to  the  subject — like  the  artist 
assuming  the  pose  of  the  model — and  affords  a  view  of  the  parts  of  the  whole  that 
insiders  know  intimately. 
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The  distance  that  portrait  writing  requires  affords  a  view  of  the  whole  with  which 
insiders  may  be  less  familiar.  The  portraitist  works  from  the  vantage  point  at 
which  goodness  can  be  apprehended — even  as  it  is  marked  by  mistakes  and 
failure.  A  subject  struggling  for  success  may  not  have  time  on  her  own  for  the 
luxury  of  recognition  of  achievement  or  the  perspective  of  situating  struggle 
within  a  larger  construct.  (Lawrence-Lightfoot  &  Hoflfinan  Davis,  1997,  p.  36) 

To  illuminate  the  goodness  that  leads  to  successful  middle  school  reform,  I  have  chosen 
to  use  portraiture  for  the  methodology  (Lawrence-Lightfoot  &  HoSman  Davis,  1997),  at 
the  same  time  deciding  to  use  organizational  learning  as  the  theoretical  framework 
(Leithwood,  Begley,  &  Cousins,  1994;  Leithwood  &  Louis,  1998;  Louis,  1994;  Senge, 
1990).  While  one  of  my  goals  was  to  relate  the  story  of  these  four  leaders,  another  goal 
was  to  influence  the  public  discourse  about  leadership  in  learning  organizations 
(Lawrence-Lightfoot  &  HoflSnan  Davis,  1997).  Through  my  experiences  with  these 
women  I  have  seen  the  scholarship  of  organizational  learning  emerge  as  reality.  Three 
themes,  that  are  critical  to  creating  learning  organizations,  as  well  as  impactful  leadership 
capabilities,  are  conceptualization,  reflection,  and  aspiration  (Senge,  1990).  These  three 
themes  or  capabilities,  components  of  systems  thinking  necessary  for  creating  continuous 
learning,  became  the  theoretical  framework  through  which  I  analyzed  each  woman's 
leadership.  The  purpose  of  this  portraiture  structure  will  be  to  see  what  unfolds  that  will 
inform  schools  leaders,  districts,  and  reform  initiatives  about  the  role  of  these  three 
capabilities  in  school  leaders. 
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Critical  Points  from  Emerging  Themes 

The  principal's  portrait  of  her  school  and  self-study  data  collected  at  each  school  showed 
that  each  of  them  has  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  current  reality  in  her  school,  an 
important  first  step  in  using  a  systemic  approach  to  school  reform.  All  four  began  their 
portrait  descriptions  with  statistical  data  on  demographics,  which  are  similar,  but  vary 
dramatically  from  the  city's  demographics.  While  approximately  24%  of  the  city's 
population  is  black,  51%  of  the  schools'  populations  are  black.  Similarly,  15%  of  the 
population  is  Hispanic,  but  in  the  schools,  30-40%  are  Hispanic.  In  contrast,  49%  of  the 
city's  population  is  white,  but  on  average  in  middle  schools,  only  4-6%  are  white  (based 
on  census  figures  from  2000).  There  is  a  stark  contrast  between  the  gentrification  that  is 
occurring  across  the  city,  evidenced  by  the  thriving  financial,  medical,  and  technological 
sector,  and  the  decay  of  schools  whose  buildings  are  old,  drafiy,  have  small  classrooms, 
poor  libraries,  and  inadequate  space  and  equipment. 

The  data  also  revealed  that  each  principal  has  a  vision  and  that  she  uses  data  both  to  make 
decisions  and  to  reflect  on  her  work.  However,  not  all  four  continuously  tie  decision 
making  to  the  vision,  and  the  extent  that  Turning  Points  principles  and  practices  are 
discussed  and  used  varies. 

As  I  began  to  look  for  themes,  one  of  my  early  categories  was  power.  I  looked  at  each 
woman's  political  capital  in  the  system  such  as  tenure,  positions  on  district  committees, 
and  willingness  to  accept  grievances  from  teachers  when  it  meant  meeting  the  needs  of 
students  more  effectively  or  pushing  issues  around  professional  development.  Over  time. 
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through  continued  observation  and  review  of  my  coded  interviews,  I  recognized  that  the 
differences  between  what  the  principal  was  able  to  do  was  related  more  to  her  clarity  and 
commitment  to  a  core  purpose  than  to  power.  The  principal's  focus  facilitated  her  ability 
to  engage  others,  make  critical  decisions,  and  be  willing  to  push  back  at  other  elements  of 
the  system  that  seemed  to  divert  the  school  community  from  achieving  what  it  truly 
wants. 

There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  every  student  in  these  schools  will  perform  at  a 
proficiency  level,  or  even  a  needs  improvement  level,  on  the  State's  high-stakes  test  by 
2003  (a  state  target  date),  but  there  is  slowly  emerging  evidence  of  more  students 
performing  at  higher  levels.  There  is  also  evidence,  as  we  will  see  later  in  the  data,  that 
each  woman  has  a  clear  vision  of  the  school  in  three  to  five  years  and  that  the  faculty  is 
being  involved  in  analyzing  and  using  data  to  make  decisions,  shape  the  vision,  plan 
professional  development,  and  participate  in  dialogue,  open  conversation.  There  are 
indications  in  the  data  that  the  principals  are  putting  in  the  structures  and  processes  of 
systems  thinking  that  may  support  organizational  learning  (Senge,  1990;  Leithwood  & 
Louis,  1998). 

As  Jackson  and  Davis  write  in  Turning  Points  2000,  "The  middle  school,  though  30  years 
old,  still  struggles  to  unveil  its  mission  and  fiinctions,  the  who  and  what  of  its  position  in 
the  world  of  education.  In  addition,  the  middle  school  must  continually  learn  how  to 
handle  the  varied  influences  on  its  progress,  some  pushing,  some  pulling,  and  others 
simply  nudging  this  educational  creation  left;  or  right  of  center"  (2000,  p.  76).  The  District 
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and  Turning  Points,  two  of  these  influences,  have  created  designs,  structures,  procedures, 
and  rules  that  support  and  enhance,  and  at  the  same  time  constrain  and  complicate  the 
ever  changing  emerging  system  within  the  school  (Wheatley,  1996). 

Layout  of  the  portraiture. 
The  first  section  will  provide  a  context  for  the  study,  by  showing  my  entry  into  this 
district  and  these  schools,  and  then  by  describing  the  setting,  memories,  and  cues  fi-om 
each  school. 

The  second  section  will  provide  the  literature  background  for  the  study.  It  is  organized  as 
follows:  1)  the  historical  development  of  the  middle  school  since  the  publication  of 
Turning  Points:  Preparing  American  Youth  for  the  21st  Century  (Carnegie  Council  on 
Adolescent  Development,  1989);  2)  the  study  of  leadership  defined  fi'om  an 
organizational  learning  perspective  with  a  specific  focus  on  the  capabilities  of  reflective 
practitioner;  3)  the  issues  of  gender,  race,  and  class,  which  influence  the  belief  system 
that  fi"ames  the  leadership  of  these  four  women  and  my  selection  of  data,  the  meaning  I 
add  to  the  data,  my  assumptions,  and  the  conclusions  I  draw  both  consciously  and 
subconsciously. 

The  third  section  will  focus  on  the  methodology,  the  theoretical  fi-amework,  and  my  voice 
in  the  process  of  creating  these  portraits.  As  I  began  to  write,  following  the  traditional 
academic  research  format  of  thesis,  data,  findings,  and  implications,  I  realized  that  I  was 
not  fully  embracing  the  process  of  portraiture.  In  the  portraiture,  my  role  is  to  reflect  as 
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completely  as  possible  the  context,  the  structure  and  form,  or  emerging  themes,  to  use  my 
perspective  to  give  coherence  to  these  themes,  and  to  explore  future  possibilities. 
However,  it  is  the  reader's  role  to  interpret.  Each  reader  will  also  bring  a  set  of 
assumptions  and  beliefs  that  will  shape  what  he/she  sees  in  this  portraiture. 

The  fourth  section  will  provide  my  "drawings"  of  these  women  within  the  context  of  their 
organizational  culture  and  my  interpretation  of  the  coherence  from  the  common  patterns 
that  emerge  in  the  study  (Lawrence-Lightfoot  &  Hoffman  Davis,  1997).  During  my  work 
with  this  district,  I  developed  a  tremendous  amount  of  respect  and  admiration  for  many  of 
the  principals  and  for  these  four  women  specifically.  Although  I  knew  I  didn't  have  the 
resources  or  experience  to  paint  as  skillfully  as  Sara  Lawrence-Lightfoot  had  in  The 
Good  High  School  (Lawrence-Lightfoot,  1983),  I  also  knew  that  the  story  needed  the 
attitude  of  portraiture.  "I  wanted  the  written  pieces  to  covey  the  authority,  wisdom,  and 
perspective  of  the  subjects,  but  I  wanted  them  to  feel — . .  that  the  portrait  did  not  look 
like  them,  but  somehow  managed  to  reveal  their  essence"  (Lawrence-Lightfoot  & 
Hofifinan  Davis,  1997,  p.  4).    When  these  women  read  this  study,  as  Lightfoot  also  says, 
I  want  them  to  feel  "seen. .  .fully  attended  to,  recognized,  appreciated,  respected, 
scrutinized  (p.  5). 

In  the  final  section,  I  will  look  for  what  Sara  Lawrence  Lightfoot  refers  to  as  "coherence" 
(1997,  p.  255)  or  unity  of  the  portrait.    It  is  in  this  section  that  I  v^  pull  together  the 
overarching  conception  of  the  study  and  the  structures  that  frame  the  narrative  to  create 
the  whole  and  consider  implications  for  principals  engaged  in  the  process  of  change. 
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My  Journey  Into  Urban  Middle  Schools 

My  work  as  a  coach  in  this  urban  district  began  four  years  ago  when  most  of  the  middle 
schools  agreed  to  join  a  middle  school  network  based  on  the  Turning  Points  principles 
(Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development,  1989).  It  may  seem  odd  that  I,  a  white 
woman,  who  grew  up  in  the  Midwest  in  a  small,  rural,  university  community  and  spent 
most  of  my  adult  life  living  in  wealthy,  white  suburbs  should  try  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
these  principals,  all  of  whom  are  women  of  color.  I  have  resisted  painting  this  portrait 
because  my  background  will  influence  how  I  see  and  interpret  the  light  and  the  shadows 
that  shape  and  define  the  work  of  these  women.  I  was  not  sure  if  they  would  trust,  and 
therefore  allow,  a  white  woman  to  truly  see  enough  of  the  whole  so  that  others  would 
benefit  from  the  portrait.  I  feel  that  I  have  their  trust  and  while  my  experiences  and  race 
are  different  from  theirs,  we  share  commonalities  of  class  and  beliefs  about  adolescents. 
Although  I  am  m  many  ways  now  part  of  the  whole-school-change  picture,  and  work 
diligently  and  at  times  passionately  as  an  advocate  for  the  middle  schools,  I  remain  an 
outsider.  Regardless  of  the  limits  of  my  perspective,  the  teaching  and  learning 
environment  in  their  schools  is  changing  and  it  is  important  to  capture  the  ways  of 
knowing  and  working  that  these  women  demonstrate. 

The  women  in  this  study  are  long-time  residents  of  this  city  and  have  gained  positions  of 
leadership  m  a  white-male  dominated  system.  They  are  part  of  a  city  that  has 
transformed  from  distinct  working-class  neighborhoods  through  white  flight  to 
predominantly  a  city  of  Afiican  Americans,  Latinos,  Asians,  and  people  of  color  from  the 
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islands  in  the  Caribbean.  This  is  an  urban  system  that  has  historically  accepted  that  a 
high  percentage  of  students  of  color  will  fail. 

My  first  experience  in  the  district  symbolizes  my  relationship  and  position  in  painting 
this  portrait.  I  live  in  a  suburb  with  large  homes  and  vast  distances  between  the  houses, 
with  birds,  nature,  tranquility,  and  uniformity.  I  am  eager  to  work  in  the  city,  for  in  the 
city,  there  is  motion,  complexity,  and  diversity.  There  is  limitless  variation  in  smells, 
sounds,  and  sights — spicy  and  sweet,  the  stench  of  busses,  the  smoky  smell  of  oil  fi^om 
filed  food,  a  myriad  of  perfiames  and  body  odors — a  cacophony  of  noises:  limousines, 
cabs,  buses,  police  sirens,  ambulances,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  dialects 
of  English,  sea  gulls,  and  horns.  Sleek,  reflective  glass  high-rises  shadow  gracefiil, 
fi-ayed  churches  and  rehabilitated  antiques  that  house  apartments  and  shops.  The  city  is 
dichotomous:  neighborhoods  and  seclusion,  stores  and  offices  adjacent  to  houses, 
garbage  and  parks,  youth  and  age,  wealth  and  power,  poverty  and  impotence.  I  knew  this 
city  as  a  tourist  and  as  a  consumer.  I  am  about  to  know  this  city  in  more  depth,  stUl  as  an 
outsider  but  also  as  an  insider,  a  contributor.  On  the  first  trip  to  one  of  my  schools,  I  am 
tense,  giddy,  absorbed,  and  eager  to  start  a  new  phase  of  my  career  and  to  meet  new 
challenges. 

I  pull  into  the  five-story,  commuter-parking  garage;  grab  my  briefcase  and  purse  looking 
for  change  as  I  hurry  toward  the  escalator.  After  waiting  in  the  short  line  to  buy  my 
tokens,  I  go  through  the  turnstile  and  down  one  last  flight  of  stairs  to  the  two  waiting 
subway  cars.  The  lights  are  on  in  both  cars,  but  one  is  already  beginning  to  fill.  I  assume 
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it  will  be  the  first  to  leave.  Just  then,  the  buzzer  sounds  and  I  rush  to  grab  a  seat  before 
the  doors  close.  I  smooth  the  straight,  black  skirt  of  my  suit,  set  my  briefcase  beside  me 
on  the  seat,  and  take  a  deep  breath.  I  catch  the  6: 10  a.m.  train  and  am  sure  this  will  get 
me  to  the  school  in  plenty  of  time.  I  realize  that  I  am  nervous.  This  surprises  me  as  I 
have  moved  to  many  different  cities  and  have  fi'equently  had  to  come  to  know  them  on 
my  own  and  this  is  not  my  first  trip  to  the  city  on  the  subway.  The  nervousness  is  not, 
however,  a  sense  of  being  afi^aid;  it  is  a  sense  of  anticipation. 

As  I  look  around,  I  realize  that  I  am  one  of  the  few  not  wearing  a  winter  coat.  When  I 
picked  my  wool  suit  that  morning  and  my  white  silk  blouse,  tall  black  boots,  gloves,  and 
a  soft,  black  cashmere  scarf,  I  wanted  a  professional  look  and  to  be  warm  enough  to  not 
carry  a  coat.  I  look  around  to  observe  the  other  passengers.  I  assume  the  two  other 
people  without  winter  coats  on  are  businessmen  as  they  are  wearing  the  business  uniform 
of  dark  suits,  white  shirts,  ties,  black  shoes,  and  carrying  a  briefcase.  There  also  are 
several  that  because  of  their  age,  attire,  and  backpacks,  I  assume  to  be  college  students. 
There  are  three  other  women  bundled  against  the  winter  cold  in  this  car. 

Even  though  it  is  early  and  this  is  the  first  stop  at  the  northern  end  of  this  line,  I  am 
surprised  that  there  are  not  more  people  in  the  car.  The  first  three  stops  serve  three 
different  colleges.  This  subway  line  crosses  the  river,  stops  by  the  large  medical  center  m 
town,  the  government  center  and  shopping  district,  travels  through  Chinatown,  and  on  to 
the  far  south  side  of  the  city.  I  am  going  to  the  south-end  of  tovm  and  the  fiarthest  station 
south  on  this  Une.  By  the  third  stop,  the  car  is  filling  and  I  pick  up  my  briefcase  and  put 
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it  on  my  lap.  Some  of  the  college  students  get  off,  but  the  largest  number  exit  at  the 
fourth  stop.  As  difiFerent  people  get  off  and  on,  I  become  conscious  that  the  complexion, 
hair,  and  dress  of  the  passengers  are  changing.  In  my  typical  "white"  framework,  I  had 
not  observed  that  everyone  was  white  when  I  boarded  the  car. 

There  are  now  a  few  women  with  small  children  and  there  are  a  few  more  people  of 
color.  Now  there  are  people  with  black  and  brown  skin  in  almost  equal  numbers  to  those 
with  white  skin.  Those  with  dark  skin  might  be  African  Americans  or  Latino  Americans, 
from  any  of  the  numerous  islands  in  the  Caribbean,  or  they  might  be  natives  of  Africa  or 
any  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  There  also  are  many  commuters  of  Asian 
ancestry.  Those  with  white  skin  probably  are  Euro-Americans,  but  that  too  is  only  a 
guess  from  observation.  No  one  is  talking,  so  conversation  and  accents  do  not  give 
people  away;  clothes  are  mostly  heavy  winter  jackets  and  long  coats,  scarves,  and  gloves, 
and  the  books  and  newspapers  that  I  can  see  are  in  English.  Several  people  have  headsets 
on  and  sit  with  their  eyes  closed. 

When  the  subway  pulls  out  of  City  Station,  about  halfway  along  the  trip,  I  become  aware 
that  white  is  now  the  minority  color.  When  the  subway  stops  in  Chinatown,  a  large 
number  of  students  board  the  car,  some  in  school  uniforms,  dark  or  gray  pants  or  skirts, 
and  white  shirts.  It  is  in  their  hairstyles  that  they  express  their  differences.  The  Asian 
boys  tend  to  have  "slicked-  down"  hair;  some  of  those  with  dark  skin  have  braids  and 
others  have  dreadlocks  or  tight-kinky  hair. 
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The  noise  level  also  increases  as  the  subway  moves  further  south  in  the  city.  Although 
many  students  wear  headsets,  they  frequently  pull  the  earphones  off  to  talk  with  their 
friends.  Those  of  us  over  thirty  seem  to  ride  in  silent  isolation,  while  high  school  and 
middle  school  students  gather  in  small  groups.  They  are  divided  usually  by  race  and 
gender,  talk  together  in  a  muhitude  of  languages,  and  listen  to  a  range  of  musical 
rhythms. 

The  stop  before  the  last  stop,  where  I  will  get  off  the  subway,  a  number  of  students  and 
the  last  two  white  men  leave  the  car.  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  now  the  only  white- 
skinned  person  in  the  car.  The  majority  of  passengers  are  brown.  Clothing  also  varies 
more  now.  Some  wear  more  layers  of  clothes,  and  the  colors  and  styles  are  more  varied. 
The  cloth  in  some  coats  looks  threadbare,  while  others  wear  coats  that  look  expensive. 
Students  that  are  still  on,  especially  the  boys,  also  tend  to  wear  expensive,  brand  name 
tennis  shoes,  mostly  Nike.  Several  of  the  female  students  are  wearing  high  platform 
shoes  and  very  short  skirts. 

As  we  leave  the  subway,  people  scatter.  Some  of  the  older  students  stroll  to  waiting  city 
buses.  Other  students  are  moving  a  little  more  briskly  in  the  same  direction  that  I  am 
going.  There  are  also  cars  waiting  in  front  of  the  station  to  pick  up  some  adults,  while 
others  disembark  from  cars  to  catch  the  train  north.  It  has  taken  me  a  fiiU  hour  to  go  from 
the  all-white  passengers  filling  the  subway  car  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  to  the 
predominately  black  passengers  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  I  have  traveled  from  green 
fields,  well-manicured  lawns,  and  slumbering  houses  to  sloping,  cracked  sidewalks  lined 
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with  shabby  apartment  houses  and  crowded  streets  filled  with  smelly,  noisy  buses,  car 
horns,  and  sirens.  However,  when  I  turn  the  comer  fi-om  the  subway  and  follow  the 
students  up  the  hill,  I  discover  well-maintained  homes  and  manicured  lawns.  Heavy, 
chain-hnk  fences  separate  the  houses,  some  bearing  a  warning  notice  to  beware  of  dogs. 
Collectively,  they  convey  the  sense  of  neighborhood. 

Noticing  the  different  aspects  of  the  city  is  an  important  part  of  my  transition  fi"om 
outside  to  inside.  As  I  left  the  shabbiness  of  the  subway,  I  assumed  that  the  large  old 
homes  around  the  school  were  apartments,  some  neglected  by  their  owners.  As  I  walked 
up  the  street,  I  saw  instead  that  most  of  the  homes  were  neat  with  well-maintained  lawns. 
During  my  years  at  the  school,  I  came  to  know  the  neighborhood  and  learned  that  the 
residents  fi"equently  gather  for  summer  block  parties,  and  that  many  have  Uved  in  the  area 
for  a  long  time.  In  transitioning  fi'om  outside  to  inside,  I  must  be  aware  of  the  conscious 
and  subconscious  assumptions  that  I  bring  to  the  canvas  (Miles  &  Huberman,  1994; 
Seidman,  1991).  My  role  as  portraitist  is  to  "record  and  interpret  the  perspectives  and 
experiences"  Lawrence-Lightfoot  &  Hoflfinan  Davis,  1997,  p.  XV),  of  these  four 
principals  in  the  social  and  cultural  context  of  their  schools  and  the  broader  context  of 
educational  reform.  The  relationship  between  each  principal  and  myself  is  critical  in 
"navigating  the  empirical,  aesthetic,  and  ethical  dimensions  of  authentic  and  compelling 
narrative"  (Lawrence-Lightfoot  and  Hoflfinan  Davis,  1997,  p.  XV). 

When  I  leave  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  day,  I  backtrack  through  the  process.  At  the 
southern  stop,  the  subway  cars  are  filled  with  people  of  color  and  only  a  few  white- 
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skinned  people.  When  I  leave  at  the  northern  end,  the  cars  are  almost  empty  and  there 
are  only  four  white  women  walking  up  the  stairs  with  me  in  the  late  afternoon,  just  before 
the  suburban  rush  hour  begins. 

This  is  my  first  professional  entry  into  Parks,  a  northeastern,  urban  community.  I  will 
come  to  know  members  of  this  community  more  intimately  in  the  next  four  years.  I  will 
also  come  to  care  deeply  about  the  students,  teachers,  and  administrators  who  attend  and 
work  in  these  schools.  My  journey  on  the  subway  always  reminds  me  of  my  position  in 
this  study.  While  I  will  always  be  on  the  outside,  in  different  ways  my  work  has  also  let 
me  inside. 
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Setting,  Memories,  and  Cues  From  Four  Middle  Schools 

Cotton  Middle  School 

The  community. 
Ms.  Tucker  is  the  principal  of  Cotton  Middle  School,  which  sits  in  golden  brick  splendor 
at  the  high  point  m  the  neighborhood.  The  homes  around  the  school  are  neat,  with  small, 
well-manicured  lawns  and  gardens.  Many  have  wrought  iron  or  chain-link  fences 
enclosing  them  with  signs  hangmg  on  the  closed  gates  that  say,  "Beware  of  Dogs."  Some 
renovation  is  occurring  on  adjacent  blocks.  Even  though  I  arrive  early  at  the  school,  I 
rarely  see  people  outside  on  the  street  or  in  their  yards.  Occasionally,  I  see  someone 
going  out  to  get  in  a  car  parked  on  the  street.  On  the  school  website,  the  neighborhood  is 
described  as  quiet  and  residential.  Ms.  Mea,  a  teacher  in  the  school,  told  me  that  her 
brother  lived  on  the  block  in  front  of  the  school  and  that  it  was  a  nice  neighborhood.    She 
said,  "Once  m  awhile  he  will  call  Ms.  Tucker  to  complain  if  students  leave  trash  in  the 
yards,  but  generally,  the  neighbors  have  a  good  relationship  with  the  school"  (phone 
conversation,  February  2000) 

Although  there  is  a  subway  stop  within  walking  distance  of  the  school,  it  is  also  easy  to 
park  on  the  streets  surrounding  the  school.  The  school  itself  fills  an  entire  block.  It  is 
three  stories  tall  and  has  a  narrow  strip  of  green  lawn  surrounding  it,  which  always  begins 
the  year  m  good  shape,  with  little  or  no  garbage  in  view.  In  the  spring,  daffodils  planted 
by  students  help  hide  the  winter  dirt  and  trash  that  collect  in  the  spikes  of  the  black, 
wrought  iron  fence  that  ckcles  the  entne  school.  Five  years  ago,  the  Cotton  School  Site 
Council  applied  for  a  neighborhood  playground  grant.  The  following  fall,  the  playground 
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committee  and  the  community  constructed  a  colorful  and  well-designed  amphitheater  in 
the  back  yard  of  the  school,  with  basketball  courts  and  game  boards  painted  onto  the 
blacktop.  While  it  is  a  pleasant  area,  students  seem  to  seldom  use  it.  Ms.  Mea  relates 
that  the  neighbors  use  it  after  school. 

Moving  away  from  the  school  and  the  immediate  neighborhood,  the  houses  and 
apartments  are  more  intermingled  with  commercial  areas,  hi  one  direction  there  are 
apartment  houses,  small  stores,  a  large  subway  and  bus  station,  a  chiropractor's  office,  a 
check  cashing  store,  and  Dunkin'  Donuts.  In  the  other  direction  are  two  major 
boulevards  with  gas  stations,  an  office  supply  store,  a  large  grocery  store,  and  a  mixture 
of  other  chain  stores,  liquor  stores,  churches,  and  older  homes  that  have  been  converted 
to  two  and  three-family  apartments. 

The  school  facility. 
Climbing  up  the  14  steps  to  the  double,  green  metal  and  glass  front  doors,  I  note  the  large 
crack  and  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  stairs.  Ms.  Tucker  has  tried  to  get  the  district 
maintenance  department  to  fix  the  steps  as  every  time  the  fire  chief  inspects  the  school  he 
reports  it  as  a  violation.  While  she  is  usually  effective  at  getting  repairs  completed,  it 
always  requires  multiple  calls  and  a  mixture  of  cajolmg,  begging,  threatening,  and  humor 
before  the  district  responds.  At  the  same  time  union  contracts,  prohibit  using  outside 
contractors.  The  crack  in  the  stairs  has  remained  for  four  years,  somehow  never  rising  to 
enough  significance  to  be  repaired. 
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The  school  door  is  locked;  I  ring  the  doorbell  and  wait  a  few  minutes  for  a  student  or 
passing  aduh  to  let  me  into  the  building.  Stairs  rise  directly  up  from  the  door  to  the 
second  floor  and  then  on  up  to  the  third  floor.  At  the  top  of  the  first  set  of  stairs,  is  Room 
9.  This  is  an  important  room  at  Cotton  Middle  School. 

Room  9,  in  the  heart  of  the  building,  is  a  large  conference  room,  which  Ms.  Tucker  has 
turned  into  a  learning  center  for  teachers.  There  is  an  enormous  central  conference  table 
with  approximately  twenty  comfortable  chairs  surrounding  it.  A  large  television  monitor 
and  videotape  player  sits  at  one  end  of  the  room.  There  is  a  wall  of  windows  looking  out 
to  the  back  play  yard  and  several  large  green  plants.  Last  summer,  at  the  end  of  her  first 
year  as  principal,  Ms.  Tucker  installed  white  boards  on  two  of  the  inside  walls.  These 
boards  are  covered  with  data  taken  from  the  high-stakes  State  test,  the  Stanford  9  results, 
and  school  developed  formative  assessment  in  reading  and  writing.  There  is  a  nascent 
professional  library,  which  is  seldom  used  by  teachers.  Room  9  is  adjacent  to  the  library 
and  computer  room,  which  Ms.  Tucker  has  also  expanded  and  added  to  in  her  two-year 
tenure.  She  has  made  them  appealing  places  for  students  and  teachers.  Because  the  three 
rooms  connect  with  interior  doors,  it  is  also  easy  to  use  all  three  for  a  class  doing  research 
or  for  breaking  into  small  discussion  groups  during  professional  development.  Room  9  is 
where  teachers  meet  twice  a  week  with  Ms.  Tucker  and  Mr.  D.,  the  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  Director  for  the  school,  to  look  at  student  work,  learn  how  to  study  and  use 
data,  and  discuss  instructional  strategies.  Recently,  Mr.  D.  instituted  a  phrase  that  Ms. 
Tucker  is  also  using,  "We  must  learn  to  take  what  we  are  doing  in  Room  9  and 
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implement  it  in  our  classrooms."  Room  9  is  becoming  a  symbolic  part  of  Ms.  Tucker's 
vision  for  teaching  and  learning. 

The  building  is  old,  clean,  and  in  good  repair.    There  is  only  a  common  faculty  bathroom 
on  the  first  floor  that  has  two  stalls,  but  the  doors  are  warped  with  age,  the  tiles  are 
chipped,  and  one  of  the  toilets  frequently  leaks.  It  is  always  clean.  In  the  hallways,  there 
are  brightly  decorated  bulletin  boards  with  messages  about  standards  and  achievement. 
For  at  least  two  years,  those  at  the  front  of  the  building  have  reflected  messages  about 
key  questions,  learning  standards,  and  results  from  the  standardized  tests  used  by  the 
district. 

The  main  office,  also  indicative  of  the  age  of  the  school,  is  small  and  narrow  with  a  few 
chairs  for  waiting  visitors  against  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the  room.  A  counter  runs 
across  the  width  of  the  room.  On  the  counter,  one  can  always  find  a  copy  of  the 
Principal's  daily  memo,  the  sign-in  books,  and  sometimes  other  announcements  of 
upcoming  events.    Squeezed  in  behind  the  counter  are  the  secretary's  desk  with  a 
computer,  the  school's  large,  ancient  intercom  system,  and  a  copy  machine.  There  is  a 
phone  for  teachers  and  students  to  use,  sitting  on  a  small  table  across  from  the  counter. 
This  makes  the  passageway  behind  the  coimter  and  into  Ms.  Tucker's  office,  which  is 
adjacent,  ahnost  inaccessible.  Ms.  Tucker's  office  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  outer 
office,  long  and  narrow. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  immediately  after  holidays,  Ms.  Tucker  always  has  an 
organized  office.  Until  recently,  her  secretarial  help  has  been  so  inconsistent  that  she  has 
had  difficulty  finding  time  to  keep  it  organized.    Although  there  are  large  windows  on 
the  end  wall,  which  let  Ms.  Tucker  watch  the  front  of  the  building  as  students  get  on  and 
off  the  bus,  the  narrow  length  of  the  room  and  the  arrangement  of  furniture  create  a  dark, 
utilitarian  space.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  from  the  secretary's  office  is  an  antique 
bookcase  with  a  beginning  collection  of  picture  books.  In  addition  to  Ms.  Tucker's  large 
rectangular  desk  located  in  front  of  the  windows,  is  a  small  refrigerator,  a  table  with  a 
few  cups,  sugar,  napkins,  and  assorted  other  snacks.    On  Mondays,  there  is  always  a 
fresh  bouquet  of  flowers  on  the  desk.  On  the  visitor's  side  of  the  desk  are  two  chairs. 
Against  the  wall  on  the  visitor's  side  is  a  long  credenza.  The  computer,  printer,  and  fax 
machine  sit  on  it.  At  the  end  of  the  credenza  are  12  cradles  for  walky-talkies. 
Administrators,  custodians,  and  a  security  guard  pick  them  up  in  the  morning  and  use 
them  all  day  to  maintain  constant  communication  throughout  the  building.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  door  from  the  secretary's  office  is  a  large,  old-fashioned  safe,  another  set  of 
shelves,  and  a  narrow  passage  to  another  door  that  exits  directly  into  the  hallway.  That 
door  is  always  locked  and  rarely  used.  There  is  also  a  small  coat  closet  m  the  comer, 
packed  with  supplies  and  old  files;  storage  space  is  scarce  in  the  office  and  in  the  entire 
building. 

The  building  itself  is  a  three-story  squared  off-U-shaped  building.  Lockers  are  clustered 
in  alcoves  on  both  long  sides  of  the  U.  While  this  keeps  the  noise  down  in  the  halls  and 
makes  it  easy  to  move  two  classes  of  adolescents  down  the  hallway,  it  also  creates  a 
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congested  spot  where  teachers  need  to  monitor  students  more  closely  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  day.  Sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  classes  are  clustered  in  diflFerent 
sections  of  the  building.  Self-contained  classes  for  students  with  severe  special  needs  are 
scattered  in  the  building  with  one  class  in  each  section.  Although  the  students  in  these 
classes  spend  most  of  the  day  with  one  teacher,  there  is  some  integration  into  mainstream 
classes.  The  gymnasium  and  cafeteria  are  on  the  bottom  floor  and  open  onto  the 
playground  area  in  the  back.    Specialty  teachers'  classes,  such  as  art,  music,  drama, 
health,  Spanish,  are  also  located  on  the  bottom  floor. 

The  Assistant  Principal  has  a  large  oflBce  on  the  first  floor  to  the  lefl:  of  the  fi^ont  door,  the 
director  of  instruction  has  a  small  office  around  the  comer  but  also  on  the  first  floor,  and 
guidance,  student  support,  and  an  the  sixth  grade  lead  teacher  have  offices  on  the  second 
floor.  The  nurse,  Ms.  Peace,  serves  not  only  to  take  care  of  the  physical  pains,  but  also 
the  emotional  pains  that  overwhehn  so  many  of  these  early  adolescents.  Her  office,  next 
door  to  the  principal's,  is  always  busy.  It  is  a  utilitarian  office  with  two  cots  and  a  couple 
of  chairs  in  an  anteroom,  and  Ms.  Peace's  desk  and  medical  supplies  in  a  slightly  larger 
room  facing  the  fi"ont  of  the  building.  Ms.  Peace  also  has  a  water-cooler  in  her  office  that 
draws  in  students  and  teachers.  Students  come  to  her  because  they  have  a  minor  injury, 
are  tired,  angry,  in  trouble,  lonely,  scared,  and  occasionally  sick.  As  I  watch  her  gently 
care  for  each  individual  student,  I  think  often  of  a  bronze  relief  I  saw  in  Washington,  Rest 
in  His  Hands,  (by  artist  Kathe  KoUwitz  c.  1936).  In  this  lifelike  bronze,  two  large,  softly 
draped  arms  enfold  the  face  of  a  child  captured  in  a  moment  of  serenity  and  security. 
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A  day  in  the  life  of  Cotton  Middle  School. 
The  school  day  starts  early  for  all  middle  schools  in  this  district.  Ms.  Tucker  comments, 
"We  are  an  early  school.  Therefore,  the  morning  starts  very  slowly  for  most  of  us.  The 
day  starts  at  6:45  for  administrative  staff,  7:15  for  teachers,  which  is  quite  early,  and  for 
the  students,  of  course,  its  7:30.  In  the  normal  schema  of  things,  children  should  be 
sleeping  at  that  time."  At  Cotton  the  day  begins  with  all  students  and  faculty,  including 
secretaries  and  administrators,  participating  in  silent  reading — "everyone  reads!"  The  day 
is  organized  into  four,  SO-minute  blocks  of  instructional  time.  "There  are  no  school  bells 
during  the  day,  and  a  quiet  and  calm  atmosphere  is  maintained  as  students  file  to  class" 
(Cotton  web  page).  Just  before  students  change  classes,  Ms.  Tucker,  picks  up  her  walkie- 
talkie  and  contacts  all  of  the  other  administrators  to  make  sure  that  they  are  at  their  posts 
in  the  hall  and  at  the  stairwells.  Rarely  does  she,  or  the  other  administrators,  miss  this 
responsibility.  Teachers  and  students  expect  administrators  to  be  in  the  halls  to  maintain 
order  during  passing  and  at  dismissal.  Teachers  also  file  with  their  students  fi-om  one 
class  to  another.  Even  when  students  only  are  going  across  the  hall,  teachers  move  out 
into  the  hall  with  them  (comments  by  teachers  and  Mr.  D.) 

Safety  and  order  are  important  elements  in  this  school.  (Student  report  in  the  1999-2000 
Self-  study  data  indicate)  that  46%  have  never  feared  being  hurt/bothered  at  school,  29% 
report  once  or  twice,  11%  report  three-to  five  times,  and  14%  report  six  or  more  times. 
When  asked  about  the  fi-equency  of  bringing  weapons  to  school,  67%  report  never,  14% 
once  or  twice,  9%  three  or  more  times,  and  1 0%  six  or  more  times.  The  numbers  are 
similar  regarding  the  time  when  students  are  coming  and  going  to  school.  At  the  same 
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time.  90%  indicate  that  they  have  not  experienced  any  violence  at  school  or  on  the  way  to 
or  from  school.  These  percentages  from  the  Self-Study  Survey  in  1998-99  are  similar  to 
the  percentages  from  1993-94,  which  indicates  a  sustained  safe  environment  for  six  years. 

Teacher  reports  to  similar  questions  indicate  that  37%  have  never  been  hurt  or  bothered 
by  a  student,  46%  once  or  twice,  9%  three  to  five  times,  and  9%  six  or  more  times. 
When  asked  about  frequency  of  bringing  a  weapon  to  school  100%  responded  never.  Ms. 
Mea  confirms  a  sense  of  safety  at  the  school,  "  I  only  feel  uncomfortable  when  I  don't 
recognize  the  faces.  I'm  not  afraid  of  sitting  in  my  classroom  by  myself" 

"My  son  came  to  the  Cotton  for  eighth  grade;  he  told  me  that  the  teachers  at  the  Cotton 
really  care  about  you.  It's  a  comfortable  place  to  be,  a  safe  place"  (phone  conversation 
with  Ms.  Mea) 

The  students  and  adults  at  The  Cotton  Middle  School. 
When  I  asked  Ms.  Tucker  to  give  me  a  portrait  of  the  school  she  began  with,  "We're  a 
middle  school,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  clusters,  with  approximately  650  students. 
We  have  approximately  70  adults,  ranging  from  custodial  staff,  cafeteria,  personnel  to 
myself"  The  bi-annual  comprehensive  Self-Study  Survey  that  all  Turning  Points  schools 
complete  also  describes  the  numerical  picture  of  Cotton  Middle  School.  Based  on  the 
responses  of  50  teachers,  50%  of  the  teachers  have  taught  for  more  than  16  years  and 
approximately  30%  have  worked  at  Cotton  for  more  than  1 1  years.  While  certificate 
levels  vary  some,  40%  hold  elementary  certification,  20%  secondary  certification  and 
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only  12%  hold  some  form  of  middle  level  certification  or  endorsement.  In  a  similar 
pattern,  46%  did  their  pre-service  teaching  at  the  elementary  level  while  only  1 1%  did  a 
specific  pre-service  assignment  at  the  middle  level.  However,  when  asked  to  identify  the 
grade  level  they  prefer  to  teach  63%  listed  middle  grade,  and  elementary  and  high  school 
were  1 9  and  1 5%  respectively.  The  educational  level  is  very  much  in  line  with  the  years 
of  teaching;  49%  of  the  staff  hold  a  bachelors  degree,  46%  hold  a  masters,  and  9%  hold 
either  a  sixth  year  or  doctorate  degree.  Teachers  also  indicate  that  69%  received  the 
equivalent  of  two  or  more  courses  of  pre-service  experience  in  their  instructional  area  and 
88%  have  participated  in  a  moderate  to  significant  level  of  continuing  professional 
development  in  instruction  at  the  grade  level  that  they  are  currently  teaching. 

Beyond  the  niimbers,  Ms.  Tucker  describes  her  faculty  as  committed,  caring  adults. 

I  feel  that  Cotton  Middle  School  represents  an  environment  of  caring  adults  with 
an  intentional  purpose.    They  understand  that  kids  are  not  the  same  emotionally, 
physically,  and  so  forth  where  kids  used  to  be  five  or  ten  years  ago.  So  you  don't 
hear,  'well  the  kids  are  not  the  way  they  used  to  be,'  anymore.  I  mean  teachers 
have  the  expectation  that  these  kids  that  are  sitting  in  front  of  them  come  wdth  the 
baggage.  (Interview,  2000) 

Although  she  believes  it  is  a  strong  staff,  she  is  also  aware  of  those  that  are  not  yet  on 
board  in  regard  to  changing  their  instructional  practices  or  meeting  the  needs  of  all 
students.  "If  I  have  to  generalize,  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  good  percentage,  a  solid  85- 
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90%  of  the  staff  is  doing  what  it  is  they  are  supposed  to  do,  but  then  the  challenge  is  for 
that  other  10-15%." 

In  the  Self-Study,  38%  of  the  teachers  feel  somewhat  familiar  with  the  national  teachers 
standards  related  to  their  subject  and  54%  are  very  familiar.  Similarly,  when  asked  how 
prepared  they  are  with  regard  to  integrating  state  curriculum  frameworks  into  their 
instructional  practices  38%  responded  moderately,  23%  much,  and  31%)  very  much 
(1999-2000  Self  Study) 

Student  self-report. 
The  students  also  describe  themselves  through  the  self-study.  Based  on  570  student 
responses,  49%)  are  female  and  51%)  male;  77%  are  on  free  or  reduced  lunch,  traditionally 
considered  an  indicator  of  family  income.  Ethnicity  is  broken  into  six  groups  and  some 
students  may  mark  more  than  one  category,  61%  Black  or  African  American,  9% 
Hispanic  or  Latino,  5%  Asian,  1%  American  Indian  or  Alaska  Native,  8%)  Native 
Hawaiian  or  other  Pacific  Islander,  and  7%  are  White.  When  asked  with  whom  they  had 
lived  with  most  of  the  past  year,  students  responded,  40%)  with  both  parents,  12%  with  a 
parent  and  step-parent,  39%  live  with  one  parent,  and  9%  live  with  a  legal  guardian. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  students  reported  that  English  was  the  language  most  often 
spoken  at  home.  Students  also  report  that  they  feel  that  discipline  is  "sometimes"  harsh 
at  Cotton,  that  there  is  instructional  innovation  "sometimes"  and  teacher  support 
"sometimes."  They  also  indicate  that  most  of  the  time  behavioral  expectations  are  clear. 
This  coincides  with  the  fact  that  only  21  students  were  suspended  in  1999-2000. 
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Parent  involvement. 
Ms.  Tucker  also  talks  about  her  concern  around  the  parent-teacher  connection. 

The  relationships  between  parents  and  teachers  are  not  the  greatest.  Some  parents 
have  a  phobia  from  their  experience,  or  lack  of  whatever  it  is  when  they  attended 
school.  And  the  teachers,  because  of  their  frustration  in  terms  of  getting  the 
support  from  parents  or  reaching  parents  and  getting  them  to  come  up  to  school 
on  a  timely  basis,  they  have  this  perception  of  no  support.  And  their  first 
inclination  is  just  to  cut  oflFthe  communication  and  to  say,  "why  bother?"  versus 
pushing.  And,  some  will  push  and  go  the  extra  mile. 

The  Self-Study  data  confirm  Ms.  Tucker's  assessment  of  the  barriers  between  teachers 
and  parents.  Teachers  most  often  contact  parents  on  a  quarterly  basis  with  information 
about  the  program  and  requirements  for  the  grade  level,  and  they  use  parents  as  a  school 
resource  only  several  times  a  year.  They  contact  parents  about  behavioral  problems  more 
than  monthly  and  only  slightly  more  than  quarterly  with  regard  to  student 
accomplishments  or  student  academic  performance. 

In  the  Self-Study  Survey,  about  40%  of  the  students  indicated  that  their  parents  talk  with 
them  about  school  "sometimes"  and  50%  "often."  They  report  similar  percentages 
around  helping  with  homework  or  checking  that  homework  is  completed.  However,  only 
26%  of  the  students  report  that  "sometimes"  their  parents  attend  school  activities  such  as 
open  house  or  parent  conferences,  and  only  12%  "often." 
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The  highest  percentages  of  students  who  report  that  their  parents  check  on  homework  or 
ask  about  schoolwork  are  those  students  who  are  left  alone  one  or  two  days  a  week  for 
less  than  three  hours.  This  is  significantly  higher  than  any  other  group,  including 
students  who  are  never  left  alone  and  students  who  are  left  alone  for  more  than  three 
hours  one  or  two  days  per  week.  (The  University  of  Illinois  Center  for  Prevention 
Research  Development,  the  source  for  the  Self-Study  Survey,  is  currently  studying  the 
relationship  between  hours  alone  after  school  and  student  achievement.) 

Ms.  Tucker  has  been  principal  for  two  and  a  half  years,  hi  that  time,  she  has  immersed 
herself  in  professional  development  that  will  strengthen  her  ability  as  an  instructional 
leader.  Because  her  background  is  in  math,  she  feels  comfortable  in  assisting  and 
modeling  math  instruction;  she  joined  the  first  literacy  workshop  and  was  one  of  the  first 
principals  to  attend  every  training  session.  Ms.  Mea  commented, 

I  see  a  Bemadette  (Ms.  Tucker)  I  didn't  see  two  years  ago.  She  knows  where  she 
is  going — stays  on  us  like  a  taskmaster.  People  are  taskmasters  when  they  have  a 
vision  dovra  the  road.  Our  former  principal,  if  you  told  her  the  sky  was  falling, 
she  would  say, '  Yes,  the  sky  is  falling  but  look  at  the  pretty  colors.'  Ms.  Tucker, 
if  you  tell  her  the  sky  is  falling  she  says,  'well  this  is  what  we  have  to  do.'  She 
moves  on  things.  (Phone  conversation,  February  2000) 
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Lee  Middle  School 

The  community. 
Ms.  Luce  is  principal  of  the  Lee  Middle  School.  It  is  a  massive,  two-story,  brick,  U- 
shaped  building  that  houses  750  students.  Although  the  script  on  the  web-site  describes 
the  school  as  being  in  a  quiet,  residential  neighborhood,  unlike  the  Cotton,  there  are  no 
single-family  homes  surrounding  the  school.  The  immediate  neighbors  are  an  elementary 
school  and  a  state  university.  Across  the  street  from  the  school  is  the  neighborhood,  a 
planned  residential  community  that  mixes  income  levels  from  subsidized  housing  and 
affordable  housing,  to  higher  income  housing.  The  neighborhood  stretches  to  the 
waterfront. 

1  have  always  driven  my  car  to  the  school  as  it  is  immediately  off  a  major  highway.  The 
building  sits  starkly  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  In  front  of  the  elementary  school  is  a 
modem  playground,  another  community  playground  grant,  but  there  are  no  frees  and  no 
grass  surrounding  the  middle  school.  There  is  a  six-foot  high  chain-link  fence  across  the 
front  of  the  building.  A  large  blacktopped  area  on  one  side  of  the  building  is  for  staff 
parking,  unloading  and  loading  busses,  and  for  physical  education  classes.  I  usually  drive 
past  this  lot  and  go  to  the  smaller  lot  that  exists  between  the  two  schools  and  is  closer  to 
the  front  door.  Similar  to  the  other  lot,  it  is  a  mass  of  blacktop  with  two  dumpsters  at  the 
back  and  a  high  chain-link  fence  separating  the  parking  lot  from  the  adjacent  university 
football  field. 
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The  school  facility. 
If,  as  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  said,  "form  follows  function,"  then  the  front  of  the 
McCormack  has  elegant  form.  Hugging  the  building  is  a  quarter-sweep  of  concrete  stairs 
that  adjoin  the  top  of  a  S-shaped  ramp  that  accommodates  wheel  chairs.  The  doors  are 
the  standard  district  issue,  green,  heavy  metal  and  wire-woven  glass.  As  with  all  urban 
schools,  I  must  ring  the  doorbell  and  wait  for  someone  to  open  the  door.  At  the  Lee, 
there  is  a  uniformed,  hall  monitor  who  sits  about  50  feet  from  the  front  door  and  is  able  to 
watch  down  two  of  the  long  corridors  and  up  the  staircase.  The  floor  in  the  front  hall  is 
unfinished  concrete  and  most  of  the  hall  is  filled  with  the  backside  of  the  staircase  that 
faces  you  as  you  enter  and  creates  a  narrow  hall  into  the  main  foyer.  It  is  a  grim  and 
unwelcoming  entrance.  Off  the  narrow  hall  on  the  right  is  a  door  into  the  custodian's 
office  and  on  the  left,  a  hall  door  into  the  principal's  office.  Ms.  Luce  uses  this  door, 
which  is  usually  locked,  to  go  out  into  the  hall.  If  she  hears  students  pounding  dovm  the 
stairs,  or  a  ruckus  in  the  hall,  she  is  quickly  around  her  desk  and  out  into  the  hall.  Noise 
stops  as  soon  as  she  appears.  It  is  also  at  this  entrance  where  she  posts  herself  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 

Once  past  the  entrance  hall,  the  building  has  a  very  different  feel.  It  is  open,  with  wide, 
spacious,  clean  halls  with  many  displays  of  artwork  and  student  work.  There  are  two 
large,  painted,  wooden  Egyptian  figures  and  a  red  wooden  coffin  with  a  sarcophagus  on 
the  top  sitting  in  the  hall  in  front  of  the  large  trophy  case.  Nobody  can  tell  me  where  the 
Egyptian  figures  are  from  or  why  they  sit  in  the  hall.    In  addition  to  the  guard  and  the 
fake  Egyptian  relics,  the  enfrance  to  the  main  office  and  the  copy  room  are  off  this  foyer. 
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This  school  seems  to  have  more  fiscal  resources  than  other  schools.  There  are  two,  large, 
fiilly  equipped,  new  copy  machines  and  a  risograph  in  the  copy  room.    There  are  also 
boxes  and  boxes  of  copy  paper. 

The  main  office  is  also  a  large  spacious  room.  Along  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  door  is  a 
row  of  chairs  and  to  the  right  of  the  door  is  a  bank  of  80  mailboxes  for  staff.  As  in  most 
schools,  a  large  high  counter  extends  across  the  room,  dividing  the  secretaries  from  the 
visitors.  This  counter  also  has  a  swinging  gate  that  keeps  visitors  and  students  in  front  of 
the  counter.  On  the  counter  are  sign-in  books,  the  daily  bulletin,  announcements,  and  a 
telephone,  which  teachers  and  students  use  frequently  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
day.  Sitting  in  the  center  of  the  back  half  of  the  office  is  Karla,  the  school  secretary. 
Karla  is  less  than  five  feet  tall,  petite,  and  no-nonsense.  She  had  her  fifth  child  last  year 
and  she  greets  strangers  with  a  cool  indifference  from  behind  her  enormous  desk,  which 
seems  to  dwarf  her.  She  was  there  before  Ms.  Luce  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  she  thinks 
of  the  new  administration.  Recently,  Ms.  Luce  filled  the  second  secretarial  post  with  her 
loyal  secretary.  Barb,  from  her  previous  school.  Barb's  desk  is  a  small  table,  filled  with  a 
computer  and  located  directly  behind  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  counter.  Both  women  are 
extremely  efficient  and  competent.  As  I  watch  them  work  together,  I  sense  that  no  matter 
how  they  might  feel  personally  about  each  other,  there  is  a  growing  shared  sense  of 
respect  for  their  skills.  Even  more  important,  for  the  first  time  in  the  past  two  years  the 
office  is  fiinctioning  smoothly.  To  the  side  of  Karla' s  desk  is  the  intercom  system,  which 
Ms.  Luce,  the  secretaries,  and  the  curriculum  director  use  frequently  during  the  day  to 
speak  to  the  entire  school  or  to  call  someone  to  a  meeting.  Off  to  the  left  of  the  main 
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office  is  Ms.  Luce's  office  and  to  the  right  is  what  used  to  be  the  Assistant  Principal's 
oflBce,  with  an  adjoining  bathroom.  The  former  Assistant  Principal's  office  is  now  empty 
because  Ms.  Luce  has  redistributed  administrators  throughout  the  building. 

Ms.  Luce'  office  is  also  a  large  spacious  room.  A  massive,  antique,  wood  desk  occupies 
the  center  of  the  room;  it  is  about  four  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long.  On  one  comer  of  the 
desk,  Ms.  Luce  has  her  computer,  which  she  uses  constantly.  In  accord  with  the  large 
desk  is  an  equally  large  high-backed  chair.  While  Ms.  Luce  is  not  physically  a  tall 
woman,  there  is  no  appearance  that  she  is  dwarfed  by  these  enormous  pieces  of  furniture. 
She  dresses  in  bold-colored  clothing  and  projects,  without  saying  a  word,  an  aura  of 
power  and  authority.  Behind  the  desk  are  tall,  opaque  windows  that  Ms.  Luce  opens  to 
let  in  a  little  fresh  air.  Under  the  windows  are  a  small  refiigerator  and  a  microwave,  and 
above  the  windows  are  half  dozen  pictures  of  family.  There  are  also  two  large  credenzas 
on  either  side  of  the  room.  Two,  old,  dirty  flags  embrace  one  of  the  credenzas,  and  the 
portrait  of  a  former  senator  hangs  above  the  other.  Ms.  Luce  has  several  plants,  which 
are  very  lush.  She  explains  that  her  secret  is  a  small  vile  of  fertilizer  fi-om  the  city's 
sewer  waste  system.  Scattered  across  her  desk  are  also  various  amusing  fi^ogs,  stuffed 
and  plaster,  in  outrageous  poses  and  dress.  They  are  indicative  of  Ms.  Luce's  lively  sense 
of  humor.  In  fi-ont  of  Ms.  Luce's  desk  are  two,  large,  comfortable,  but  low  slung  chairs. 
Strategically,  they  give  the  sense  that  Ms.  Luce  is  looking  down  on  the  occupants.  On 
the  wall  opposite  the  windows  is  a  floor  to  ceiling  bookcase,  filled  with  conference 
binders  and  books  on  state  and  district  standards,  as  well  as  generic  books  on  standards, 
leadership.  Turning  Points,  literacy,  numeracy,  middle  school,  adolescents,  discipline. 
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and  law.  In  front  of  the  bookcase  is  an  enormous  conference  table,  surrounded  by  chairs. 
The  table  is  usually  holding  piles  of  papers  or  workbooks.  I  always  leave  my  stuff  in  Ms. 
Luce's  oflQce  and  work  on  the  conference  table  between  clusters. 

If  Ms.  Luce  wants  to  engage  in  a  serious  conversation  and  is  not  taking  notes  or  sending 
out  emails  while  she  talks,  then  she  moves  away  from  her  desk  and  sits  with  visitors  at 
the  table.  The  room  has  a  comfortable  homey  look.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  all  of  the 
pictures  of  her  family,  the  stuffed  animals,  the  artwork,  or  the  slightly  gentle  clutter  that 
always  exists.  In  the  comer  of  the  room  is  a  small  bathroom.  The  bathroom  windowsill 
is  filled  with  muhiple  cans  of  antiseptic  cleaners,  soaps,  air  deodorant,  sponges,  and  a  box 
of  latex  gloves.  There  are  also  more  healthy,  green  plants. 

Going  out  of  the  main  office  to  the  left,  are  the  nurse's  oflBce,  guidance  and  special 
education  offices,  and  two  large  conference  rooms.  A  folding  wall,  which  makes  it  easy 
to  create  one  large  room  for  small  presentations,  or  separate  into  two  rooms  for  smaller 
meetings,  divides  the  conference  rooms.  Some  students  gather  here  at  the  end  of  the  day 
to  wait  for  the  bus.  The  rooms  have  a  variety  of  chairs,  but  there  are  several  large, 
shabby,  blue  conference  chairs  that  teachers  quickly  grab  when  there  is  an  after  school 
meeting  in  this  room.  Next  to  the  conference  room  is  the  first  fioor  faculty  room.  It  is 
very  spacious  compared  to  faculty  rooms  in  other  schools.  The  sign  on  the  door  forbids 
students  from  entering  the  room  and  the  sign  just  mside  the  door  reminds  teachers  to  keep 
the  door  closed.  On  the  long  table  against  the  wall  are  two,  10-cup  coffee  pots,  hot  water 
for  tea,  cups,  sugar,  powdered  cream  substitute,  and  a  telephone.  There  are  two  large 
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round  tables  in  the  middle  of  the  room  covered  with  faded,  plastic  tablecloths.  There  is 
also  a  sink  in  the  comer  and  a  refrigerator.    Some  faculty  gather  for  lunch  in  this  room. 
The  bulletin  board  at  the  end  of  the  wall  always  has  union  announcements,  notices  for 
professional  development  classes,  and  sometimes  a  note  from  someone  selling  a  product 
or  advertising  for  an  upcoming  event.  While  this  room  is  spacious,  it  has  a  worn, 
neglected  look.  There  is  a  common  bathroom  off  the  faculty  lounge.  There  is  a  second 
faculty  lounge  upstairs  with  a  similar  layout,  but  dramatically  different  tone.  There  is 
always  a  lot  of  food  in  the  upstairs  faculty  room;  more  people  come  to  this  room  for 
lunch.  There  is  also  a  soda  machine  in  this  lounge. 

Classrooms  vary  in  size  and  decor  as  within  any  urban  school.  Recently,  teachers 
participated  in  classroom  walkthroughs,  which  have  prompted  a  slow  evolution  in 
classroom  displays.  Ms.  Luce,  the  Curriculum  and  Instructor  Director,  Ms.  Mertz,  and  I 
developed  a  rubric  to  guide  how  teachers  looked  at  their  rooms.  The  rubric  addressed  the 
following  issues: 

•  Standards  posted  with  student  work 

•  Rubrics  posted  that  demonstrate  assessment  criteria 

•  Teacher's  comments 

•  Work  that  demonstrates  student  improvement  over  time 

•  Exemplars  of  student  work 

•  Print-rich  classrooms  that  represent  the  diversity  of  students  in  the  school 

•  An  inviting  and  appealing  place  to  work 

While  Ms.  Luce  did  not  mandate  that  teachers  change  their  rooms,  there  was  a  subtle  but 
distinct  pressure.  Gradually,  teachers  have  been  adding  more  work  with  standards  and 
paying  more  attention  to  displays.  A  math  teacher  has  been  creating  a  multi-colored 
word  wall  with  key  math  terms.  Another  math  teacher  has  used  Escher's  paintings  to 
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create  graphic  images  and  patterns.  As  she  has  moved  on  to  other  units,  she  has 
continued  to  use  a  stark  black  and  white  contrast,  with  red  for  emphasis. 

Once  past  the  nurse  and  guidance  offices,  the  conference  room,  and  the  first  floor 
teachers'  lounge,  there  is  a  cluster  of  classrooms  for  students  with  significant  physical 
disabilities.  They  spend  most  of  their  day  in  one  classroom  and  are  included  in  some  of 
the  specialties.  There  is  a  set  of  stairs  to  the  right  and  a  door  to  the  parking  lot  behind  the 
building.  There  is  also  a  door  out  on  the  left  to  the  other  parking  lot.  These  doors  are 
usually  locked  to  the  outside,  although  sometimes  a  teacher  goes  outside  to  smoke  and 
leaves  the  door  ajar.  Just  beyond  these  doors  is  the  new  office  for  the  Curriculum 
Director. 

Ms.  Mert,  the  CD,  came  with  Ms.  Luce  when  she  took  the  post  at  Lee.  At  their  previous 
school,  Jefferson  Middle  School,  Ms.  Luce  had  created  a  position  for  her  that  allowed  her 
to  focus  on  curriculum  and  instruction.  It  was  not  an  official  role  as  Jefferson's  student 
body  was  too  small  to  qualify  for  a  CD.  The  two  women  have  worked  together  for  some 
tune  and  are  good  friends  and  colleagues.  They  frequently  work  and  plan  together  on 
weekends. 

The  first  year  in  the  building,  Ms.  Mert  was  the  Assistant  Principal  as  the  CD  from  the 
previous  administration  was  still  in  that  position.  At  first,  Mr.  T.,  the  previous  CD, 
seemed  enthusiastic  about  the  changes,  but  before  long,  it  was  clear  that  he  did  not  have 
the  knowledge  base  to  help  drive  changes  in  curriculum  and  instruction.  Ms.  Mert  at  the 
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same  time  was  struggling  with  discipline  issues.  Her  style  with  student  discipline  was 
diflferent  from  what  teachers  were  used  to  and  it  took  her  a  long  time  to  process  each 
incident.  Mr.  T.  decided  to  retire  at  the  end  of  Ms.  Luce's  first  year.  This  opening 
allowed  Ms.  Luce  to  move  Ms.  Mert  into  the  role  of  CD  and  then  to  move  a  young 
physical  education  teacher,  who  had  just  completed  her  administrative  internship  with 
Ms.  Luce,  into  the  position  of  Assistant  Principal. 

From  her  new  location  in  the  middle  of  the  first  floor,  Ms.  Mert  provides  administrative 
assistance  and  presence  at  a  critical  point  in  the  building.  The  office  is  also  large  and 
gives  her  space  to  have  a  conference  table.  Ms.  Mert  has  a  computer  located  in  a  central 
location  on  the  desk.  Ms.  Luce's  enthusiasm  for  technology  is  evident  as  in  her  second 
year  she  communicates  primarily  through  email.  All  administrators  have  cell  phones  and 
Ms.  Luce  is  frequently  calling  Ms.  Mert.  The  cell  phones  seem  more  high  tech  then  the 
walkie-talkies  at  the  Cotton  and  minimize  the  sense  of  "securing  the  building." 

There  is  a  sixth-grade  cluster  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  Around  the  comer  are  the  rooms  for 
the  specialties.  A  spacious  computer  room  has  computers  arranged  around  the  outside 
wall  with  a  large  empty  center.  There  is  also  an  impressive  woodwork  shop,  another 
indication,  that  at  one  time  this  school,  on  the  city's  south  side,  received  more  fijnds  than 
some  of  the  other  schools  in  the  city.  A  new  specialty,  introduced  this  year,  drama,  and 
the  reading  specialist  classroom  are  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  The  reading  specialist  door  is 
the  only  one  decorated  in  this  hall,  and  it  connotes  the  importance  of  reading  and 
welcome.  The  room  is  bright  and  sunny  and  student  writing  and  drawing  cover  the  walls. 
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By  looking  around  the  room  a  visitor  can  determine  what  stories  students  are  reading, 
what  strategies  for  comprehension  the  teacher  is  employing,  and  what  methodologies  for 
writing  the  teacher  is  using. 

Still  on  the  first  floor,  but  going  down  the  opposite  leg  of  the  "U"  is  another  sixth  grade 
cluster.  The  gym  is  beyond  those  classrooms,  separated  by  a  pair  of  glass  and  steel  doors. 
Last  year,  one  of  the  physical  education  teachers,  the  new  Assistant  Principal,  always  had 
students  clustered  at  the  end  of  the  hall  and  engaged  in  a  variety  of  activities.  While  the 
activities  were  sometimes  loud,  they  were  orderly,  and  students  were  engaged  in  learning. 
This  year,  students  are  seldom  in  the  hall  and  that  sense  of  energy  from  the  end  of  the  hall 
by  the  gym  is  missing. 

Upstairs  above  this  hall  is  a  seventh  grade  team.  There  is  also  a  large  art  room  and 
library  in  this  hall.  The  library  is  bright  and  sunny,  with  windows  along  one  wall,  but  as 
in  most  city  schools,  the  library  is  a  small  facility  for  so  many  students.  The  books  have 
just  recently  been  lexiled,  a  way  of  identifying  reading  levels,  so  that  students  can  select 
books  that  are  at  their  reading  level.  They  have  also  added  several  computers  to  the 
library  since  Ms.  Luce  arrived. 

Rounding  the  comer,  one  finds  another  seventh  grade  cluster  located  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  and  above  the  office.  Along  this  corridor  is  the  Assistant  Principal's  office  and 
down  this  fi-ont  hall  are  two  eighth  grade  clusters.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  the  cafeteria. 
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There  are  eight  doors  into  the  cafeteria.  The  doors  open  into  a  wide  entryway,  which 
spills  into  the  large  wide-open,  bright  cafeteria,  but  the  overall  atmosphere  is  sterile. 

The  food  portions  are  small  and  the  choices  are  limited.  A  typical  lunch  consists  of  a 
plain  piece  of  pressed  meat  on  a  small  dry  bun,  a  spoonful  of  canned  green  beans,  and 
two  halves  of  a  canned  pear,  and  milk  or  juice.  Most  students  buy  candy  and  chips, 
which  is  also  where  the  school  system  makes  its  profit.  For  a  growing  pre-adolescent, 
this  is  not  nearly  enough  food.  This  is  also  different  from  the  lunch  served  at  the  Cotton 
and  the  Brown. 

A  day  in  the  life  at  the  Lee  Middle  School. 
Students  arrive  at  the  Lee  fi'om  nearby  and  distant  city  neighborhoods.  Breakfast  is 
served  fi'om  7:00  to  7:20  a.m.,  and  teachers  are  required  to  sign-in  by  7:10.  Morning 
homeroom  begins  at  7:20,  and  the  first  class  period  begins  at  7:35. 

Before  Ms.  Luce  arrived,  the  school  operated  as  a  junior  high  school  vdth  45-minute 
periods,  teachers  changing  rooms  and  teaching  more  than  one  subject.    For  Ms.  Luce,  the 
most  significant  change  was  eliminating  the  ten  levels  of  tracking  and  the  practice  of 
using  tracking  to  reward  and  punish  students. 

The  high  scores  were  in  the  A  Sections  and  then  it  went  down  in  some  cases  to 
Section  J.  In  addition  to  ability  grouping,  there  was  also  a  carrot  that  was  held  out 
in  front  of  students  so  that  if  you  had  a  student  that  was  very  able  but  messed  up 
behaviorally  they  would  threaten  [them]  with  being  kicked  down  the  alphabet. 


iO<. 
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moving  from  Section  A  to  Section  B  to  Section  C  and  so  on.  To  that  end,  there 
were  a  number  of  teachers  who  only  had  advanced  work  classes,  or  the  highest 
sections.  The  tendency  was  that  those  that  had  the  best  management  of  student 
behavior  ended  up  with  lower  sections. 

So  that  when  I  came  in  August,  there  were  mixed  reviews  [regarding  detracking]. 
Those  who  had  had  lower  level  students  were  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  the  opportunity  now  to  teach  a  more  diverse  group  of  students.  And,  of 
course  those  who  had  had  only  the  creme-de-la-creme  were  sort  of  out  of  sorts  in 
terms  being  faced  with  having  to  teach  a  more  diverse  student  population.  (Ms. 
Luce  in  interview) 

Ms.  Luce  provided  a  researched-based  rationale  for  changmg  the  structure  in  a  district 

report: 

hi  keepmg  with  research  on  best  practices  for  teaching  young  adolescents,  the 
new  adminisfration  felt  compelled  to  immediately  restructure  the  school  into 
heterogeneous  groups  that  were  clustered  within  grade  level  teaching  teams. 
During  1999-2000,  the  school  was  composed  of  5-person  teaching  teams  who 
shared  five,  class  sections  and  had  daily,  common-planning  time.  The  specialties 
were  blocked  into  8-week  sessions  during  which  students  saw  the  teachers  every 
day.  Special  education  teachers,  many  of  whom  had  previously  taught  reading 
and  math  in  small  group  settings,  were  assigned  a  regular  teaching  schedule  in 
order  to  reduce  class  sizes  across  the  board  for  all  subjects.  This  year,  in  order  to 
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further  reduce  the  number  of  students  assigned  to  each  teacher,  the  Curriculum 
Director  distributed  the  time  spent  in  'reading'  class  among  English  language  arts, 
science,  math,  and  social  studies.  This  created  longer  instructional  periods  and 
allowed  content  area  teachers  time  to  teach  reading  comprehension  for  expository 
text  and  writing. 

The  four-period  academic  schedule  creates  four-rather  than  five-person  teams  for 
four  class  sections.  In  addition,  several  teams  are  piloting  humanities,  a  double 
period  course  that  integrates  social  studies  and  English  language  arts.  These 
teachers  teach  only  50  students.  These  restructuring  efforts  set  the  stage  for 
changes  in  classroom  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  Ms.  Luce's  first  semester,  faculty  responses  in  the  Self-Study  Survey 
indicate  that  teachers  feel  that  a  major  problem  is  a  lack  of  time  necessary  for  adequate 
planning  and/or  implementation  of  new  practices.  They  also  feel  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
support  fi-om  the  building  administration  and  the  district  and  contend  that  there  are  a  lack 
of  resources.  For  example,  there  is  no  textbook  for  science.  Teachers  at  the  same  grade 
level  must  rotate  books,  which  means  that  there  are  not  common  discussions  across  the 
two  sixth-grade  clusters  and  common  writing  prompts  for  the  grade  level  are  not  feasible 
in  science. 

Students  do  not  all  move  at  the  same  time,  but  usually  teachers  walk  students  to 
specialties.  Sometimes  administrators  are  in  the  hall,  but  not  consistently.  Usually,  they 
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appear  when  the  noise  level  rises,  hi  the  Self-Study  data,  45%  of  the  teachers  report  that 
they  feel  much  less  safe  than  before.  However,  they  also  report  almost  never 
experiencing  fear  of  being  bothered  or  hurt  by  students;  and  60%  report  no  actual 
experiences  of  violence  by  students,  while  only  30%  report  one  to  two  incidents,  and 
1 0%  three  to  five  incidents. 

These  numbers  differ  fi-om  the  Cotton  Middle  School,  where  faculty  reported  that  47  % 
had  no  fear  of  being  hurt  by  a  student  and  41%  once  or  twice.  There  was  almost  no 
change  in  the  faculty's  sense  of  safety  at  the  Cotton  when  administrators  changed. 
Violence  and  verbal  abuse  occur  most  frequently,  especially  among  eighth  grade 
students,  when  students  are  passing  between  classes. 

At  the  Cotton,  the  orderly  passing  has  been  maintained  from  one  administration  to  the 
next,  and  teachers  and  administrators  seem  to  work  collaboratively  to  ensure  that  student 
supervision  is  consistent  in  the  hallways.  This  is  not  true  at  the  Lee.  Neither  teachers  nor 
administrators  consistently  are  in  the  hall.  While  the  expectation  in  both  schools  is  that 
students  will  stay  in  a  single  line  and  on  the  right  while  filing  in  the  hall,  it  is  only  an 
enforced  expectation  at  the  Cotton. 

The  students  and  adults  at  Lee  Middle  School. 
When  I  asked  Ms.  Luce  to  give  me  a  portrait  of  the  school  she,  like  Ms.  Tucker,  began 
with  statistics. 
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Lee  Middle  School  has  roughly  685  students  across  three  grade  levels,  6,  7,  and  8. 
The  bulk  of  the  students,  in  excess  of  85%,  receive  free  and  reduced  lunch.  The 
bilingual  program  of,  I  should  know  the  numbers,  I'm  not  sure,  100  and  some 
students,  and  the  rest  are  in  regular  education.  There  is  an  advanced  work 
program  of  two  grade  six  classes  and  fifty  of  the  students  are  in  advanced  work 
classes,  (AWC),  and  with  the  exception  of  the  bilingual  and  the  special  needs 
students  the  rest  of  the  students  are  heterogeneously  grouped  across  the  building 
in  grade  level  teams. 

Students  in  AWC  take  a  test  mid-year  to  see  if  they  qualify  for  an  exam  school. 
This  district  practice  of  tracking  pulls  the  very  brightest  students  out  of  most  of 
the  middle  schools  and  concentrates  the  very  brightest  in  three  district  high 
schools  with  a  special  section  for  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students.  (Ms.  Luce  in 
interview) 

The  Self-Study  Survey  reveals  the  following  data  about  the  teachers.  Based  on  the 
responses  of  49  teachers,  50%  of  the  staff  has  taught  for  more  than  15  years,  and  33%  of 
them  have  taught  at  the  Lee  for  more  than  15  years.  This  is  the  first  year  with  any  new 
teachers  on  the  staff  and  only  five  teachers  have  taught  for  less  than  5  years.  Certificate 
levels  vary  and  some  hold  multiple  certificates;  43%  of  the  staff  holds  elementary 
certification,  52%  secondary  certification,  and  30%  middle  level  certification,  but  only 
9%  completed  a  distinct  middle  level  certification.  However,  35%  of  the  teachers  did 
student  teaching  in  middle  school,  62%  marked  middle  grade  levels  as  the  grades  they 
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most  prefer  to  teach,  1 8%  marked  elementary,  and  1 8%  marked  high  school.  With  regard 
to  level  of  education,  57%  hold  bachelor  degrees,  76%  masters,  and  15%  either  a  6th  year 
or  a  doctorate.  At  the  same  time,  60%  of  the  teachers  report  having  little  or  no  traming 
on  standards  related  to  their  primary  content  area. 

Ms.  Luce  views  her  faculty  from  a  different  perspective  than  Ms.  Tucker.  While  Ms. 
Tucker  has  been  a  member  of  the  Cotton  faculty  for  a  long  time  and  helped  "create  the 
legacy,"  Ms.  Luce  is  only  in  her  second  year  at  the  Lee.    She  knows  that  she  has  hired  a 
few  good  teachers  and  that  there  are  a  few  strong  teachers  already  at  the  Lee,  but  she 
describes  the  Lee  as  having  been  in  a  time  warp  from  the  rest  of  the  district  before  she 
arrived. 

It  is  interesting  in  that  this  school  kind  of  fiinctioned  as  an  island  unto  itself  and 
that  it  is  probably  the  very  last  of  the  middle  schools  that  really  operated  strictly 
as  a  junior  high  model,  with  a  horrendous  amount  of  ability  grouping  that  really 
characterized  the  way  the  school  was  structured.  (Ms.  Luce  in  interview) 

She  also  feels  that  the  faculty  is  very  didactic  and  still  wedded  to  whole-class  instruction. 
"There  is  very  little  individual  grouping  or  instructional  practices  such  as  shared  reading, 
gviided  reading,  or  project-based  work  that  happens  with  a  degree  of  regularity." 
Through  professional  development  provided  by  the  coaches,  outside  facilitators  that  are 
at  the  school  once  per  week  to  work  with  teachers,  and  administrators  being  in 
classrooms  she  believes  instructional  practices  will  change.  She  also  recognizes  the  need 
to  continue  to  make  alterations  in  the  schedule  so  that  teachers  have  longer  instructional 
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blocks  and/or  they  are  teaching  in  two  person  teams  so  that  teachers  build  an  ongoing 
relationship  with  50-60  students,  which  is  also  part  of  her  vision. 

Her  Assistant  Principal,  who  was  a  student  and  teacher  at  the  Lee,  says,  "We  need  to 
clean  house."  She  feels  that  the  job  of  teaching  is  different  today,  and  that  teachers  need 
to  examine  just  why  they  are  still  in  teaching,  hi  meetings,  she  mdicates  both  her  own 
inexperience  as  an  administrator  and  the  essential  idealism  of  youth  that  all  school 
faculties  need.  She  will  challenge  teachers  for  not  keeping  student  and  teacher  portfolios. 
Frequently,  she  has  said,  "Well,  if  I  could  do  it  [keep  portfolios]  even  as  a  physical 
education  teacher,  I  am  not  sure  why  you,  who  normally  have  student  writing,  have 
trouble  keeping  portfolios." 

Ms.  Luce  is  concerned  because  teachers  do  not  seem  to  exhibit  a  sense  of  community. 

While  most  teachers  seem  to  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  students  in  their 

homeroom,  that  does  not  translate  into  developing  community  among  all  of  the  kids  that 

they  teach. 

So  that  that  sense  of  school  being  a  place  where  kids  come  and  adults  care  for 
them.  You  know  they  are  still  pretty  much  in  a  mode  where,  I  am  responsible  for 
your  academic  and  your  behavior  and  your  social,  emotional  needs  are  taken  care 
of  by  the  administration  or  the  student  support  person,  or  the  coimselors  that  come 
in  to  provide  support  for  you.  (Ms.  Luce  in  interview) 
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She  hopes  in  the  next  three  to  five  years  to  create  a  student  body  that  understands  that 
school  is  a  place  that  you  come  to,  to  learn.    She  modeled  this  practice  in  the  spring  of 
her  first  year  by  inviting  small  groups  of  eighth  grade  students  to  talk  with  her  about  their 
academic  performance  and  what  they  needed  to  do  to  graduate.  She  also  requires  that 
students  always  have  a  book  with  them  and  expects  teachers  to  model  and  clearly  set  this 
expectation  with  all  students.  Ms.  Luce  acknowledges  that  in  the  past,  "students  haven't 
had  to  be  accountable  for  what  they  didn't  learn  or  what  they  didn't  do."  A  number  of 
students  who  should  have  been  retained  according  to  Park  Public  School  district  policy 
on  performance  level  were  promoted,  "because  it  was  too  much  of  an  ordeal  for  someone 
to  really  track  and  monitor  them." 

Ms.  Luce  is  skilled  at  making  it  uncomfortable  for  teachers  to  stay  at  the  Lee  if  they  are 
not  committed  to  ensuring  that  all  students  have  the  opportunity  and  tools  to  meet  high 
academic  standards.  She  sets  clear  expectations,  rewards  teachers  who  perform  to  her 
standards,  and  encourages  teachers  whose  basic  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning  differ 
fi^om  hers  to  look  for  other  positions  (based  on  personal  observation).    One  teacher  said 
recently,  "You  know  who  are  her  favorites,  and  while  it  is  based  on  how  they  interact 
with  kids  and  teach,  it  does  not  build  a  collaborative  culture  among  the  teachers." 
(Personal  conversation) 

Ms.  Luce  has  changed  the  professional  development  dramatically.  All  teachers 
participate  in  two-hour  professional  development  meetings  on  a  monthly  basis.  These 
meetings  are  usually  by  subject  area  and  focus  on  topics  such  as  curriculum  mapping 
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based  on  the  frameworks  and  using  standards,  implementing  literacy  or  mathematics 
strategies,  and  Writers'  Workshop.  There  is  seldom  a  full  faculty  meeting  and  there  is  an 
expectation  that  teachers  will  implement  the  content  of  the  professional  development  in 
their  classrooms.  Previously,  a  select  group  of  teachers  participated  in  a  two-year  study 
on  multiple  intelligences,  which  seemed  to  have  little  impact  on  instruction  and  there 
were  monthly  faculty  meetings  that  focused  on  logistics. 

While  many  faculty  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  her  criticism  of  previous  professional 
development,  the  Self-Study  Survey  indicates  that  58%  of  the  faculty  reported  that  they 
are  either  not  aware  of  standards  or  have  had  little  or  no  training  on  them.  Although  one 
teacher  challenged  the  accuracy  of  their  data  because  the  question  refers  to  national 
standards,  the  evidence  in  looking  at  student  work  and  teacher  assignments  supports  that 
about  half  of  the  faculty  are  also  unfamiliar  with  State  or  District  standards.  Ms.  Luce 
also  supports  her  criticism  of  previous  professional  development  with  student 
performance  on  the  State's  high  stakes  test,  which  is  aligned  with  the  standards. 

Well,  you  know  in  fact  when  we  look  at  last  year's  [high-stakes  test]  scores  here. 
We  have  a  school  that  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation  in  terms  of  capabilities  of  the 
students  and  staff.  And  then  we  looked  at  this  year's  scores  and  found  that  across 
the  district  the  percentage  of  grade  8  language  arts  students  at  level  1  decreased, 
while  our  number  of  level  1  increased.  So  we  have  some  serious  looking  to  do 
and  I  don't  think  that  we  are  in  a  position  where  we  can  afford  to  have  that  sort  of 
trend  continue.  (Interview  with  Ms.  Luce) 
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Student  self-report. 
The  students  at  the  Lee  also  participated  in  the  Self-Study  Survey.  Based  on  548  student 
responses  on  the  self-study,  53%  of  the  students  are  female  and  47%  are  male;  80%  are 
on  free  or  reduced  lunch.  Ethnically,  acknowledging  that  some  students  may  mark  more 
than  one  category,  40%  are  Black/ African  American,  27%  Hispanic,  7  %  Asian,  1% 
Native- American/ American  Indian,  12%  White,  and  14%  multiracial.  Students  provided 
the  following  responses  regarding  whom  they  had  lived  with  in  the  past  year:  37%  live 
with  both  parents,  14%  live  with  a  parent  and  stepparent,  42%  live  with  one  parent,  and 
6%  live  with  a  legal  guardian. 

Students  fixrther  report  that  they  are  "hardly  ever"  involved  in  decision-making  and  that 
they  are  only  slightly  "more  than  sometimes"  engaged  in  learning.  They  report  that 
"most  of  the  time"  expectations  are  clear  and  that  "most  of  the  time"  discipline  is  harsh. 
They  also  indicate  that  about  55  %  of  the  students  do  not  feel  that  they  can  talk  to 
teachers  or  guidance  counselors  regarding  academics,  75%  do  not  talk  to  them  about 
family  problems,  and  45%  hardly  ever  talk  to  them  about  career  and  college  information. 
Although  students  do  not  feel  connected  to  teachers,  in  general  they  feel  safe  in  the 
school  with  53%  indicating  they  never  fear  being  hurt/bothered  and  77%  that  they  never 
have  experienced  violence  at  school.  Unlike  the  teachers,  they  do  not  feel  that  their  sense 
of  safety  has  changed  much  from  the  previous  year. 
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Parent  involvement. 
Parent  involvement  is  one  of  the  seven  Turning  Points  principles  and  is  an  area  in  many 
middle  schools,  and  certainly  urban  middle  schools,  which  continues  to  need  further 
attention.  While  one  frequently  sees  parents  at  the  Lee,  they  most  often  seem  to  be 
picking  students  up  from  the  school.  In  the  Self-Study,  teachers  most  often  contact 
parents  for  behavior  problems  and  then  for  student  academic  performance.  About  25%  of 
the  sbfth  and  eighth  grade  parents  attend  regularly  scheduled  parent-teacher  conferences. 
At  the  seventh  grade  level,  more  attend,  but  less  frequently. 

Students  report  that  parents  check  their  homework  slightly  less  than  "sometimes."  They 
also  report  that  their  expectations  and  then-  parent  expectations  for  years  of  schooling 
they  will  complete  is  about  20%  higher  than  teacher  expectations.  Students'  report  of 
hours  spent  alone  after  school  ranges  from  32%  to  20%  with  slightly  higher  percentages 
being  never  left  alone  in  sixth  grade  than  in  eighth  grade.  Few  students  are  left  alone 
one-two  days  for  more  than  three  hours,  but  22%  are  alone  three  or  more  days  for  more 
than  three  hours.  Free  or  reduced  lunch  status  does  not  seem  to  make  a  significant 
difference  in  number  of  hours  or  days  left  alone. 

Ms.  Luce  honed  her  skills  of  principalship  at  her  previous  school.  She  had  moved  the 
student  performance  on  Stanford  9  scores  from  the  bottom  quartile  to  the  top  quartile 
over  three  years.  She  had  organized  small  teams,  created  common  planning  time,  and 
was  recognized  by  the  system  for  using  her  resources  wisely.  Although  she  had  engaged 
many  of  the  faculty  in  the  process  of  change,  within  a  year  of  her  leaving  many  of  the  key 
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faculty  also  left  because  they  were  unhappy  with  the  new  administration.  The  school  has 
slowly  begun  to  reverse  its  performance  levels  under  the  new  principal  and  few  remnants 
of  Turning  Points  are  still  part  of  the  school.  Although  she  had  wanted  to  stay  at  the 
previous  school  for  at  least  one  more  year,  the  Superintendent  insisted  on  Ms.  Luce's 
transfer  to  the  Lee.  With  this  transfer,  she  mherited  a  junior  high  structure  and  a 
relatively  complacent  faculty  that  was  twice  the  size  of  her  previous  school  with  twice  the 
number  of  students.  Additionally,  she  was  named  a  district  lead  principal  for  a  group  of 
about  10  schools,  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school.  This  additional  responsibility 
requires  her  to  be  out  of  the  building  on  average  a  day  or  two  a  week.  In  her  second  year 
at  the  Lee,  the  school  was  evaluated  through  a  district  evaluation  system.  The  summary 
findings  state: 

The  Lee  Middle  School  is  moving  aggressively  to  improve  teaching  and  learning 
and  to  implement  high  standards  for  all  students.  In  the  1999-2000  school  year, 
the  school  was  restructured  fi-om  a  junior  high  school  with  homogeneously 
grouped  students  to  a  heterogeneously  grouped  middle  school.  The  change  has 
placed  extraordinary  demands  on  teachers  and  administrators  but  has  created 
higher  expectations  for  all  students  and  new  learning  opportunities  for  students 
and  staff 
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The  Brown  Middle  School 

The  community. 
Ms.  Bage  became  principal  of  the  Brown  Middle  School,  an  elite  middle  school  in  the 
Park  PubUc  School  district,  two  years  ago.  She  had  been  principal  of  another  middle 
school  in  the  district  for  17  years  before  this  appointment.    When  the  Superintendent  first 
offered  the  Brown  position  to  her,  it  was  as  an  acting  principal.  In  our  conversation  she 
adamantly  conveyed  her  reaction;  "You've  got  to  be  kidding!  Why  would  I  want  to 
assume  actmg  status  after  17  years  as  a  principal  and  head  of  several  other  district 
organizations?"  The  Superintendent  appointed  her  as  "Principal."  Because  I  do  not 
coach  in  this  school,  I  do  not  know  it  as  well  as  the  Cotton  or  the  Lee.  The  principal, 
however,  is  a  person  I  have  come  to  know  through  working  together  on  a  grant  project  at 
her  previous  school,  as  well  as  in  writing  the  district  vision  statement  for  middle  schools. 
I  invited  her  to  participate  because  she  is  one  of  the  key  district  leaders  and  middle  school 
principals.  She  has  a  great  deal  of  power  and  influence  because  of  her  history  in  the 
district  and  because  she  takes  seriously  mentoring  new  principals  and  assisting  struggling 
principals.  The  Brown  is  not  officially  a  member  of  Turning  Points,  but  participates  in 
most  of  our  network  meetings  and  uses  coaches  from  our  center. 

The  school  is  located  in  a  neighborhood  that  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  eUte  places  to 
live  in  Park,  especially  for  young,  professional  Afiican  American  couples.  The  U-shaped 
building  caps  the  crest  of  a  hill  and  roads  fan  out  from  the  front  m  four  directions.  The 
hill  behind  the  building  drops  off  sharply  to  a  major  cross-town  street.  Halfway  down  the 
block,  the  city  created  a  small  park  surrounding  a  new,  concrete  staircase  down  the  side 
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of  the  hill.  At  the  end  of  the  school  day,  many  students  from  the  middle  school  on  top  of 
the  hill  and  the  high  school  below  gather  on  the  stairway  as  they  go  up  and  down  the 
hillside.  The  large  white  church,  a  block  away  from  the  school  but  sharing  the  crest, 
creates  the  unage  of  a  town  square  and  is  a  legacy  of  the  past  glory  of  this  neighborhood. 
At  one  time  in  Park's  historical  past,  this  neighborhood  was  where  elite  African 
American  famiUes  lived;  many  young,  college  graduates  are  moving  uito  the 
neighborhood  and  reclaiming  the  old  brick  and  clapboard  homes  that  fill  the  narrow 
tentacles  farming  out  from  the  crest  (personal  conversations  with  residents). 

The  development  from  the  peak  of  the  hill  is  begiiming  to  spread  with  a  robust  economy, 
but  one  does  not  have  to  go  far  in  any  direction  to  encounter  homes  that  are  more 
dilapidated  and  show  greater  evidence  of  poverty.  On  the  street  below  the  school  are  the 
new,  brick  buildings  of  the  rapidly  growing  commimity  college.  There  are  also  two  high 
schools  of  well  over  a  thousand  students  in  each  building  running  the  length  of  the  lower 
road.  There  is  a  subway  stop  down  the  block  and  across  the  street  from  the  school. 

It  is  clearly  a  neighborhood  m  the  midst  of  upward,  urban  change.  While  most  of  the 
homes  are  old  and  the  yards  are  small,  the  insides  reflect  the  elegance  of  another  time. 
The  mixture  of  homes,  college  campus,  subway  station,  large  high  schools,  and  small 
stores  all  located  around  two  large  major  roads  also  produces  a  mixture  of  people. 
Around  the  subway  and  behind  the  high  school  it  is  easy  to  spot  evidence  of  gangs;  the 
police  frequently  park  in  front  of  and  behind  the  high  school.  A  colleague's  car  was 
stolen  from  the  parking  area  in  front  of  her  apartment  in  the  neighborhood  and  another 
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had  his  taken  for  a  joy  ride  during  the  daytime.  At  the  same  time,  the  neighborhood 
seems  safe,  with  students  going  to  classes  and  well-dressed  men  and  women  on  the  street 
walking  with  a  purpose  as  if  to  get  somewhere.  I  also  walk  to  the  school  or  meetings  at 
the  high  school  and  have  been  walking  in  this  neighborhood  on  the  weekends.  Although 
I  am  sometimes  the  only  white  person  I  see  on  the  weekend,  I  have  never  been  bothered. 

The  school  facility. 
As  with  many  schools  in  Park,  the  school  is  an  enormous  old  brick  building.  Two  sets  of 
elegant,  heavy  brass  and  glass  doors  with  detailed  concrete  work  arching  over  them  cap 
the  stems  of  the  U-shaped  building  and  open  onto  a  narrow,  brick  sidewalk  and  the  street. 
Although  both  look  like  front  doors,  they  both  open  into  narrow  classroom  hallways. 
There  is  no  central  foyer  and  the  office  is  upstairs,  distant  from  the  enfrances. 

As  I  enter  the  building,  an  aide  sitting  at  a  small  student  desk  asks  me  to  sign-in.  I 
proceed  down  the  hallway  and  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  then  down  an  upstairs  hallway  to 
a  narrow  cubbyhole,  which  is  the  secretary's  office.  There  are  two  side  doors  in  the 
secretary's  office.  The  one  on  the  right  leads  to  a  conference  room  and  the  one  on  the 
left,  to  Ms.  Bage's  office.  The  first  time  I  came  to  the  school,  I  wondered  why  a  principal 
would  have  an  office  in  such  a  remote  location  from  the  front  door.  It  does  not  seem  as  if 
it  is  central  and  it  is  not  a  particularly  welcoming  space  for  teachers  or  parents.  However, 
it  has  been  located  here  for  three,  long-tenured  administrations.  Ms.  Bage  agrees  it  is  an 
undesirable  location,  which  is  why  under  school  building  improvement  she  is  in  the 
process  of  building  a  new  covered  front  entrance  from  the  interior  courtyard.  This 
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entrance  will  lead  directly  upstairs  to  the  principal's  office  and  be  a  little  less  confusing 
for  visitors. 

Ms.  Bage's  office  reflects  her  passion  for  art,  theater,  literature,  and  France.  The  wall 
behind  her  desk  is  full  of  books.  The  library  is  large  and  eclectic.  She  has  a  small  office 
almost  filled  with  her  massive  desk,  but  the  knick-knacks  and  pictures  convey  the  warmth 
and  generosity  of  her  personality.  Although  I  have  been  in  her  office  a  couple  of  times 
after  meetings,  she  generally  meets  with  people  in  the  conference  room.  Flip  chart  paper, 
with  planning  notes  for  different  professional  development  meetings,  cover  the  walls  of 
the  conference  room.  One  set  indicates  that  on  the  last  professional  development  day 
teachers  participated  a  variety  of  workshops.  These  included:  district  math,  guided 
reading,  writer's  workshop,  substance  abuse  and  adolescents,  or  looking  at  student  work 
sessions.  Another  set  outlines  the  benefits  fi-om  looking  at  student  work.  These  include: 
scoring  and  grading,  assessing  student  understanding,  teachers"  effectiveness,  common 
patterns  in  student  work,  and  targeted  areas  for  improvement. 

Another  set  of  papers  identifies  Ms.  Bage's  SMART  goals.  The  district  demanded  that 
all  principals  submit  four  goals  this  year;  each  goal  must  be  sustainable,  measurable, 
attainable,  reasonable,  and  testable.  The  goals  deal  with  a  specific,  district  defined, 
percentile  increase  in  student  improvement  on  the  state  standardized  test  in  math  and 
reading,  a  parent  goal,  and  a  personal  professional  goal.  While  I  was  waiting  for  Ms. 
Bage,  I  noticed  the  heading  SMART  goals  on  a  poster,  but  could  not  read  the  goals. 
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When  I  lifted  the  sheet  of  paper  that  I  thought  was  blocking  the  goals,  I  found  the 
following  statements: 

•  Tell  Stories 

•  Talk  to  Spirits 

•  Reflect 

•  Coping  Skills  to  Get  from  A  to  B 

While  these  were  not  her  goals,  Ms.  Bage  also  chuckled  when  she  saw  how  the  sheets 
had  been  hung  and  commented,  "Yes,  that  is  how  you  get  where  you  want  to  go." 

Opposite  Ms.  Bage's  office  is  an  elegant,  expansive  auditorium,  located  in  the  center  of 
the  building.  Two  floors  below  are  the  gym  and  the  cafeteria.  A  boldly  painted  mural, 
from  a  prior  time  of  excellence,  reflects  the  school  community  of  The  Brown  Middle 
School.    The  rest  of  the  building  is  similar  to  others  in  the  district,  except  that  the 
classrooms  seem  larger,  and  even  the  ones  on  the  lower  level  seem  bright.  . 

Recently,  I  attended  a  limcheon  in  the  cafeteria  when  Ms.  Bage  hosted  her  annual  Martin 
Luther  King  luncheon  for  the  middle  school  principals.  I  was  one  of  the  early  ones  who 
entered  the  building  through  the  backdoor,  across  the  boiler  room,  through  the 
custodians'  office,  down  the  back  stairs,  and  into  the  kitchen  where  I  knew  I  would  find 
Ms.  Bage.  She  does  all  of  the  cooking  for  this  event.  The  menu  includes  mustard  greens, 
chitlins,  sweet  potatoes,  Cornish  game  hens,  pork  ribs,  mashed  potatoes  and  gravy,  and 
fresh  baked  combread. 
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When  I  first  met  the  principals  in  Park,  Ms.  Bage  served  this  incredible  feast  for  all  the 
other  middle  school  principals  at  least  six  times  a  year.  She  also  cooked  for  her  teachers 
on  a  regular  basis.  However,  when  she  moved  to  Brown  she  also  took  a  long  look  at  this 
practice.  When  she  first  began  the  practice,  she  felt  it  was  an  important  part  of  building 
community,  but  in  the  last  few  years,  she  has  come  to  see  it  as  a  lot  of  work  on  her  part 
and  little  return  for  students.  She  still  cooks  a  taste  of  soul  food  on  special  occasions. 

A  day  in  the  life  of  the  Brown  Middle  School. 
A  day  in  the  life  at  The  Brown  is  different  from  other  schools  in  the  Park  Public  Schools. 
The  school  day  for  students  begins  at  7:35  AM  and  does  not  end  before  3:20  PM, 
Monday  through  Thursday.    On  Friday,  students  leave  at  noon  and  teachers  have  two 
hours  for  professional  development.  The  district  implemented  this  schedule  in  two 
schools  in  1985  as  a  pilot  initiative.  Team  teaching  was  also  implemented  and  students 
were  grouped  into  four  "families"  or  teams  of  80-100  students.  The  goal  was  to  spread 
this  model  through  the  district  if  it  seemed  to  make  a  difference  in  student  performance. 
Although  the  difference  in  student  performance  was  significant,  within  one  year,  double 
the  unprovement  on  standardized  scores  compared  to  other  schools  in  the  district,  cost, 
especially  for  higher  teacher  salaries,  was  a  key  factor  in  limiting  the  spread  of  the 
program  to  other  buildings. 

The  school  also  had  more  autonomy  from  the  district.  The  principal  had  fmal  say  on  new 
hires,  teachers  decided  the  organizational  and  academic  goals  for  their  students  and  the 
schedule,  and  teachers  were  not  required  to  cover  the  same  content  as  other  teachers  in 
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the  district  (Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development,  1989).  In  one 
interdisciplinary  project,  students  researched  the  battle  at  Gettysburg,  and  then  traveled  to 
Gettysburg  to  reenact  the  battle. 

However,  when  the  current  Turning  Points  initiative  came  to  Park,  the  Brown  did  not  join 
because  of  an  earlier  affiliation  with  Carnegie  Turning  Points  and  a  college  partnership. 
Other  schools,  such  as  the  Lee  did  not  join  because  the  staffs  said  that  the  reality  of  what 
had  been  accomplished  at  the  Brown  was  far  below  the  hype,  while  others  felt  that  the 
enormous  difference  in  resources  was  the  primary  contributing  factor  in  improved 
achievement.  Although  the  Carnegie  initiative  provided  some  funding  for  each  school, 
the  Center  was  not  able  to  offer  the  same  financial  resources  or  the  autonomy. 
(Principal's  comments  at  orientation  meeting  in  August  1996) 

Life  continues  much  the  same  as  in  1985;  however,  the  school  now  is  more  in  line  with 
other  schools  in  the  curriculum  it  delivers.  This  is  still  a  select  school  with  an  extended 
day.  Students  continue  to  be  grouped  into  "families"  and  there  are  still  teachers  who 
team-teach  and  implement  interdisciplinary  units.  However,  there  is  also  more  pressure 
to  implement  the  district's  reading  and  math  program,  and  Writers'  Workshop.  The 
school  must  also  follow  the  district  mandates  on  gathering  formative  assessment  data  and 
keeping  portfolios  of  student  work  and  writing  the  four  preset  district  SMART 
(Sustainable,  Measurable,  Achievable,  Reasonable,  Tunely)  goals 
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When  Ms.  Bage  came  to  the  Brown,  she  spent  most  of  the  first  year  getting  to  know  the 
staff  and  letting  them  come  to  know  her.  She  feels  that  she  has  given  the  staff  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  to  make  decisions  about  teaching  and  learning. 

I  have  asked  them  to  do  what  they  need  to  do-and  then  to  let  me  know  what  they 
need  to  do  to  be  able  to  do  what  they  know.  I've  asked  them  to  think  as  a  team. 
They  give  me  input,  tell  me  that  it  is  hard  work.  I  say,  "Yes,  this  is  hard  work  but 
if  we  work  together  we  can  figure  out  how  to  deal  with  the  hard  work."  I  wanted 
to  get  my  last  staff  to  this  point  but  couldn't  get  there. 

With  this  freedom,  she  reflects  that  she  has  also  given  the  staff  "ownership, 
responsibility,  and  they  are  accountable.  I  don't  want  to  do  all  the  work  myself."  One 
example  that  she  cites  concerns  the  schedule.    Teachers  kept  revisiting  the  issue  but  it 
was  not  clear  to  her  what  teachers  wanted. 

So  I  said  to  them, "  I  don't  have  a  clear  picture  of  what  you  want  from  the 
schedule."    They  wanted  to  do  their  own  schedules.  I  said  that  was  fine.  They 
would  need  to  meet  by  families  to  define  the  needs  so  that  they  would  be  able  to 
meet  lEPs  (individual  educational  plans  for  students  who  are  physically,  mentally, 
or  emotionally  challenged).  I  told  them,  "You  need  to  be  able  to  account  for  how 
you  will  meet  the  needs  of  lEP  students,  second  language  learners,  and  students 
who  score  at  Level  1  on  the  Stanford."  The  specialty  team  needs  to  meet  first 
because  the  school  revolves  around  their  schedule.  Because  of  the  Brown's 
extended  day  schedule,  students  accumulate  36  extra  days  per  year.  Four  days  per 
week,  students  are  at  school  from  7:35  to  3:20  and  teachers  meet  everyday  to 
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4:00.  Students  get  out  at  noon  on  Friday,  which  means  the  staff  has  over  a  100 
hours  for  professional  development  per  year.  (Interview  with  Ms.  Bage) 

The  Brown  had  taken  the  Self-Study  Survey  in  1990  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  Ms. 
Bage's  tenure.  According  to  the  Self-Study  Survey,  there  has  been  little  change  in  staffs 
beliefs  on  issues  such  as  "Staff  Recognition"  and  "Organization  and  Clarity  of 
Expectations."  They  still  occur  "Most  of  the  Time."  While  "Staff  Commitment"  and  a 
belief  that  students  "Demonstrate  Achievement  Orientation,"  has  declined  significantly. 

In  response  to  barriers  to  implementing  the  initiative  the  staff  noted  only  three  moderate 
to  major  problems:  "lack  of  materials  and  resources  necessary  for  adequate 
implementation,"  "lack  of  time  necessary  for  adequate  planning  and/or  implementation," 
and  "Parents'  lack  of  concern  regarding  their  children's  education."  These  are  similar  to 
the  barriers  identified  by  the  other  schools.  Unlike  other  schools  in  the  study,  77%  did 
not  see  "lack  of  support  fi-om  building  administrators,  teachers  and/other  staff,"  as  a 
problem. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  staff,  with  a  hundred  hours  of  professional  development  time 
beyond  other  middle  schools,  still  sees  lack  of  planning  time  as  a  significant  barrier  to 
implementing  the  reform.  As  the  staff  has  not  voted  to  join  Turning  Points,  it  is  also  not 
clear  what  initiative  each  member  of  the  staff  is  responding  to  in  the  survey. 
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The  students  and  adults  at  The  Brown  Middle  School. 
While  Ms.  Bage  began  her  description  of  the  Brown  similarly  to  Ms.  Tucker  and  Ms. 
Luce,  the  portrait  also  had  two  distinct  features.  She  began  by  locating  the  school  in  the 
city  and  then  moved  to  a  numerical  description,  "85%  of  the  students  are  on  free/reduced 
lunch."  Before  continuing  with  other  statistics  about  the  school,  she  mentioned  that  in 
the  past  this  school  had  received  two  Blue  Ribbons.  (The  National  Association  of 
Elementary  School  Principals  recognizes  Blue  Ribbon  Schools  as  exemplary  models. 
They  provide  evidence  of  the  following  criteria:  "the  leadership  necessary  to  create  a 
strong  core  curriculum  and  academic  achievement;  a  safe  and  drug-free  climate;  an 
environment  that  promotes  teacher  recognition  and  professional  development;  and  a  place 
where  strong  parental,  family,  and  community  support  is  encouraged  "  (National 
Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  1995,  p.  ix).  She  then  returned  to  the 
statistics,  "52%  of  the  students  are  African-American,  33%  Latino,  9%  Caucasian,  2% 
Asian.  That  should  add  up  to  100%." 

Also  different  from  other  descriptions  of  the  school  is  her  recognition  of  the  family  make- 
up and  identifying  that  as  different  from  her  previous  school.  "There  are  more  two- 
parent  families  than  at  Perm.  But  students  still  arrive  at  school  with  a  variety  of  needs- 
emotional  needs,  foster  care,  family  involved  with  the  DSS  system,  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  and  physical  abuse"  (Personal  communication). 

The  grouping  of  students  at  The  Brown  Middle  School  is  in  conflict  with  a  basic  Turning 
Points  principle,  "ensure  success  for  all  students."    The  Turning  Points  Overview 
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specifically  states  that  to  ensure  success  for  all  students,  teachers  must  move  toward  the 
elimination  of  any  long-term  grouping  for  instruction  according  to  perceived  ability  level 
(i.e.  'tracking')  (1999). 

According  to  Ms.  Bage,  at  the  Brown: 

Students  are  grouped  heterogeneously  by  homeroom  and  for  specialty.  After  that, 
they  are  grouped  by  ability  groups.  I  gave  the  staff  the  flexibility  of  doing  what 
they  need  to  do  to  make  groups  appropriate.  I  rely  on  good  judgment  of  teachers. 
My  role  is  to  ask  teachers  hard  questions  to  avoid  falling  into  a  group  that  says 
we're  the  dummy  team.  (Interview,  Summer  2000) 

Ms.  Bage  does  not  see  this  as  a  conflict  in  imderlying  beliefs  between  her  vision  for  the 
school  and  a  vision  based  on  the  Turning  Points  principles.  The  fact  that  her  test  scores 
are  among  the  highest  middle  school  scores  in  the  district  does  not  encourage  the  faculty 
to  change  the  organizational  structure.  However,  there  are  still  students  at  the  Brovm 
scoring  at  level  one  and  two,  in  spite  of  the  additional  resources  of  time  for  students  and 
teachers. 

She  speaks  more  highly  of  the  staff  at  the  Brown  than  of  the  staff  at  her  former  school, 

where  she  was  principal  for  seventeen  years. 

The  staff  is  predominately  white,  but  we  have  a  good  percentage  of  Afiican- 
Americans  and  Latinos.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  staff  at  the  Brown  than  the 
staff  at  Penn.  They  are  a  younger  staff  at  the  Brown,  whether  that  may  be  the 
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diflFerence.  They  ask  questions.  The  staff  wants  to  do  well  and  wants  to  know 
they  are  doing  well.  They  ask  hard  questions  and  speak  freely,  sharing  their 
opinions.  (Ms.  Bage  in  interview.  Summer  of  2000) 

The  Self-Study  Survey,  based  on  60  teacher  responses,  indicates  that  52%  have  taught  for 
more  than  15  years,  28%  have  taught  a  middle  grade  and  1 1%  at  the  Brown  also  for  more 
than  15  years  and  another  58%  have  been  at  the  Brown  for  six  or  more  years.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum,  no  teacher  has  taught  for  less  than  a  year  and  only  22%  have 
been  at  the  Brown  for  less  than  3  years.  This  is  significantly  different  from  the  Cotton 
where  46%  of  the  faculty  has  been  at  the  school  for  less  than  3  years  (see  Chart). 

The  district  central  office  personnel,  as  well  as  principals  and  teachers  from  other 
buildings  consider  the  Brown  a  "plum"  assignment.  There  has  been  a  long-term,  high, 
financial  investment  by  the  district  in  the  extended-day  program.  When  the  Brown  was 
first  established  as  a  special  project  school,  teachers  were  required  to  apply  for  a  position 
and  selections  were  made  at  the  school.  All  teachers  agreed  to  teach  a  longer  day  but  at  a 
significantly  higher  wage.  Two  of  the  past  three  principals  have  held  district  and  even 
national  reputations  as  outstanding  leaders.  The  two  nationally  recognized  principals 
each  held  the  position  for  about  ten  years. 

However,  the  central  office  personnel  and  the  community  hold  high  expectations  for 
student  performance  and  teacher  commitment.  Ms.  Bage  shares  these  high  expectations 
for  all  students. 
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I  do  not  want  to  say  we  have  100,  level  1  in  Language  Arts,  and  not  say  there  are 
200,  level  1  in  math.  With  this  school,  and  the  resources  they  have,  we  shouldn't 
have  any  students  at  level  1 .  To  reach  this  I  need  to  help  us  focus-"how  do  we 
make  sure  that  every  single  child  at  the  Brown  is  at  or  just  above  grade  level?" 
We  really,  really  (voice  shakes  a  little  with  emphasis)  should  not  have  any 
students  at  level  1 . 

Teachers'  experiences  with  standards  at  Brown  are  similar  to  those  at  the  other  schools. 
Out  of  60  responses,  27%  either  are  unfamiliar  with  standards  or  have  little  or  no 
training,  52%  have  had  a  little  or  moderate  amount  of  training,  and  20%  have  had 
significant  amount  of  training.  Again,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  school  has 
a  greater  amount  of  professional  development  time  and  that  standards  has  been  a  key 
element  in  education,  nationally  and  locally,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  significant 
part  of  the  schools'  professional  development  program. 

The  students  at  The  Brown  Middle  School. 
Based  on  responses  fi-om  517  students,  56%  are  female  and  44%  are  male;  80%  are  on 
fi"ee  or  reduced  lunch;  43%  are  Black/ Afiican  American,  33%  are  Hispanic,  5%  Asian- 
American,  1%  Native- American/ American  Indian,  6%  White,  and  12%  Multiracial. 
When  asked  whom  they  had  lived  with  most  of  the  past  year,  42%  responded  with  "both 
parents,"  15%  with  "a  parent  and  stepparent,"  36%  with  "one  parent  only,"  and  8%  with 
"other  legal  guardian."  The  percentages  are  similar  in  all  four  schools.  Although  the 
Brown  seems  to  have  a  higher  proportion  of  females  than  males,  in  all  four  schools  the 
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percentage  of  students  of  color,  either  Black/ African  American,  Hispanic/Latino,  or 
Multiracial,  is  more  than  75%  greater  than  the  percent  of  White  students. 

The  students  at  Brown  also  report  that  behavioral  expectations  and  rules  are  clear  "most 
of  the  time"  and  that  discipline  is  more  than  "sometimes"  harsh.  About  60%  of  the 
students  never  feel  afraid  of  being  hurt/bothered  at  school  and  an  additional  26%  reported 
that  they  have  been  afraid  only  once  or  twice.  Similar  to  the  statistics  at  the  other 
schools,  90%  report  that  they  have  never  experienced  any  actual  violence. 

Teachers  confirm  the  students'  sense  of  safety  at  Brown,  73%  report  no  fear  of  being  hurt 
and  25%  report  only  once  or  twice  feeling  fearfiil.  Their  sense  of  safety  has  not  changed 
dramatically  from  the  year  before,  ahhough  26%  report  feeling  a  "little  less  safe."  The 
structure  of  the  school  enables  students  and  teachers  to  know  each  other  well  and  feel 
connected. 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  families,  a  school-based  name  for  teams,  in  the  sixth 
grade,  two  families  in  seventh,  and  two  in  eighth.  There  are  five  or  six  teachers,  including 
a  special  education  (SPED)  teacher  with  about  80  students  in  a  family.  A  family  includes 
English-language  arts,  science,  math,  social  studies-bilingual  /  SPED.  Sixth  grade  has 
150  students  in  an  advanced  work  class  (AWC).  At  the  other  end  of  the  academic 
spectrum  are  students  in  SPED  or  students  with  significant  behavioral  issues.  These 
students  also  are  not  fiiUy  integrated  into  the  system.  While  Ms.  Bage  sees  the  need  for 
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more  integration,  she  also  believes  that  past  resources  allowed  teachers  to  provide  more 

directed  support  for  students  at  the  Brown. 

Support  services  need  to  be  more  integrated.  Teachers  have  a  hard  time  dealing 
with  student  problems.  In  the  past,  there  were  12  people  available  to  pull  kids 
aside  and  say,  "What's  the  matter  Alicia?  What's  going  on  with  you?"    Teachers 
focused  on  teaching.  While  teachers  need  to  see  the  whole  child,  should  teachers 
have  to  stop  class  to  minister  to  a  needy  student?  With  additional  support 
services,  teachers  can  get  help  to  find  their  way. 

Parent  involvement. 


Ms.  Bage  came  to  the  Brown  with  an  excellent  record  for  parent  involvement  at  her 
previous  school.  Long  before  the  district  was  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  parent 
outreach,  she  had  a  paid  parent  coordinator  and  an  active  parent  center.  There  were 
frequent  dinners  for  families,  parenting  classes,  and  English  for  second  language  learners. 
Such  active  parent  involvement  at  middle  school  is  challenging  and  in  an  urban 
community  where  students  come  fi^om  long  distances  by  bus  to  attend  school  it  becomes 
even  more  diflBcult  to  sustain. 

The  Brown  at  one  time  also  had  an  active  parent  group,  but  that  was  not  still  in  place 
when  she  arrived.  Although  she  has  been  trying  to  rebuild  the  parent's  role  in  the  school, 
she  also  wants  parent  involvement  to  be  much  more  than  chaperoning. 

To  say  I  don't  just  want  you  here  to  chaperone  but  I  want  to  explain  the  writing 
prompts,  the  benchmarks,  and  where  we  are  trying  to  take  students.  Also  want  to 
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explain  what  I  mean  by  Open  Door  Policy — to  ask  parents  to  make  appointments 
to  see  teachers  is  not  a  contradiction  with  an  open  door  policy.  Want  parents  to 
understand  that  instructional  time  is  sacred.  And  I  want  parents  up  at  the  school 
so  that  they  understand  why  it  is  sacred  and  what  they  can  do  at  home  (personal 
communication.  Summer  2000). 

Ms.  Bage  has  been  at  the  Brown  for  two  years.  According  to  her,  she  was  just 
getting  her  feet  wet.  "I  spent  a  lot  of  time  listening  to  people  and  asking  them  to 
tell  me  how  they  were  meeting  students'  needs."  She  brings  to  the  Brown  a 
wealth  of  experience  as  an  administrator  and  as  a  teacher,  but  whether  she  will 
folly  engage  her  faculty  m  her  vision  of  teaching  and  learning  still  remains  to  be 
seen.  What  she  is  clear  about  with  this  principalship  is  that  she  wants  to  be  m 
classrooms  teaching  and  modeling  for  teachers.  "I  tell  staff  about  the  notion  of  a 
community  of  learners-school  will  stay  stagnant  if  we  all  aren't  learners." 
(Personal  communication,  fall  of  2000) 
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Highlander  Middle  School 

The  community. 
"When  you  are  harried  by  day  and  haunted  by  night  by  the  fact  that  you  are  a  Negro, 
living  constantly  at  tiptoe  stance,  never  quite  knowing  what  to  expect  next,  and  are 
plagued  with  inner  fears  and  outer  resentments;  when  you  are  forever  fighting  a 
degenerating  sense  of  'nobodinesss' — ^then  you  will  understand  why  we  find  it  difficult  to 
wait"  (King,  1963,  p.  189). 

The  neighborhood  surrounding  Highlander,  more  than  any  of  the  other  schools,  shouts 
the  truth  of  Martin  Luther  King's  Letter  from  the  Birmingham  Jail  and  the  battle  he 
brought  to  the  forefi'ont  of  our  consciousness  in  the  early  sixties.  This  neighborhood 
continues  to  demonstrate  that  our  society  is  distinctly  divided  and  although  some  progress 
was  made  in  the  sixties  Black  people  and  poor  people  are  still  segregated,  oppressed,  and 
denied  equality  (Lukas,  1986). 

Ms.  Clemette  is  principal  of  The  Highlander  Middle  School.  The  school  sits  on  one  of 
the  high  points  of  the  city  and  fi-om  the  outside  is  a  massive  brick  structure  with  a  high 
elegant  black  wrought  iron  fence  surrounding  the  school.  However,  just  outside  the 
wrought  iron  fence,  and  across  the  street,  and  for  several  blocks  on  either  side  of  the 
school,  the  neighborhood  is  one  of  poverty  and  neglect.  There  are  large  older  homes  that 
have  been  converted  to  multi-family  apartments.  Weeds  grow  in  profiision 
overshadowed  only  by  garbage  that  is  trapped  in  the  fences  and  the  tall  weeds.  There  is 
little  grass,  just  concrete,  dirt,  weeds,  abandoned  cars,  and  garbage.  Most  of  the  buildings 
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have  heavy  wrought  iron  grilles  over  the  v^ndows  and  several  have  similar  grilles  over 
their  front  doors.  There  are  also  many  windows  that  have  been  broken  and  are  either 
empty  or  boarded  up.  Despite  the  disrepair  it  is  obvious  from  the  laundry  on  the 
clotheslines  that  families  live  in  these  buildings. 

Ms.  Clemette  tells  of  her  fu-st  visit  to  the  school  in  August.  She  had  not  wanted  to  be  a 
middle  school  principal  as  her  preference  was  high  school,  but  on  her  first  walk  around 
the  outside  of  the  building,  she  knew  that  this  was  where  she  was  meant  to  be.  She 
realized  that  in  this  school  she  could  contmue  the  work  that  Dr.  King  began.  At  this 
school  she  would  be  able  to  help  open  doors  of  opportunity  for  students  who  perceive 
them  as  barred. 

The  school  facility. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  front  door  of  The  Highlander  Middle  School.  On  one  side, 
two  pairs  of  heavy  metal  doors,  with  only  a  few  small  glass  highlights  at  the  top,  appear 
to  open  mto  a  gray,  concrete  brick  wall  that  extends  across  the  front  of  the  builduig  and  is 
at  sfreet  level  with  only  a  narrow  sidewalk  between  the  doors  and  the  sfreet.  On  either 
side  of  the  wall  are  concrete  steps  going  up  to  the  second  floor  where  there  are  three  more 
pairs  of  heavy  steel  doors  also  with  glass  at  the  top,  but  this  glass  is  covered  wdth  heavy 
wrought  iron  bars.  I  tried  all  of  these  doors  but  each  was  securely  locked  and  there  was 
no  bell.  A  little  further  down  the  street  from  the  wall  is  an  elegant,  scrolled,  arched 
opening  in  the  wrought  iron  fencing.  This  had  a  walk  along  the  side  of  the  building 
opening  onto  a  large  concrete  paved  area  with  another  set  of  heavy  metal,  barred  doors. 
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These  also  were  locked  with  no  apparent  bell.  I  finally  went  to  the  back  of  the  building 
and  found  a  door  tucked  into  this  back  parking  lot,  which  had  a  bell  and  through  which  I 
finally  entered  the  building.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  students  exit  fi-om  the  back  and  the 
side  of  the  building  along  the  walkway.  Inside,  because  one  enters  through  the  basement, 
the  building  seems  dark  and  oppressive.  The  halls  on  the  lower  levels  are  narrow. 
However,  classrooms  on  the  upper  floors  are  much  brighter  with  large  windows  that  are 
not  barred. 

Ms.  Clemette's  oflBce  is  on  the  second  floor.  My  impression  the  first  time  I  entered  her 
office  was  that  it  was  casually  messy.  She  had  piles  of  papers  to  get  to,  which  is  common 
if  a  principal  does  not  have  an  excellent  secretary,  and  they  are  not  vigilant  about  order 
about  order  or  leaving  their  office  with  all  paper  work  completed  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Her  office  seemed  small  in  comparison  to  Ms.  Luce'  office  or  even  Ms.  Tucker's  office. 
It  also  felt  comfortable  and  welcoming. 

However,  when  I  leave  her  office,  I  usually  need  a  guide.  The  layout  of  the  school  has 
always  reminded  me  of  the  rabbit's  warren  described  in  Water  ship  Dawn.  I  assumed  that 
this  impression  was  related  more  to  the  fact  that  I  did  not  know  the  school  well,  but  when 
I  commented  about  it  to  the  weekly  coach  she  said,  "Oh  yes,  after  a  year  I  still  get  lost 
when  I  go  fi^om  one  cluster  to  anothef  (Informal  communication). 

The  first  substantive  time  I  spent  wdth  Ms.  Clemette  was  at  the  beginning  of  her 
principalship  and  before  the  school  had  voted  to  join  Turning  Points.  She  participated  in 
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a  semester-long  institute  offered  by  Turning  Points  and  the  Park  Public  School  District 
Professional  Development  Office.  During  this  institute,  one  session  was  on  using  data, 
particularly  the  Turning  Points  Self-Study  data.  Ms.  Clemette  was  very  impressed  with 
the  data  and  eager  to  use  it  with  her  staff.  She  decided  that  she  wanted  to  have  the 
Highlander  faculty  join  the  Turning  Points  Network  and  asked  if  I  would  present  an 
overview  of  Turning  Points  at  her  school. 

The  first  overview  session  was  presented  in  the  library.    The  library  is  small  for  a  middle 
school  with  an  enrollment  of  500  students.    There  was  a  cluster  of  six  rectangular  tables 
grouped  just  inside  the  door.  It  was  impossible  to  locate  the  overhead  so  that  everyone 
was  able  to  see  the  presentation;  fortunately,  we  brought  everyone  a  handout.  The  second 
session  was  in  the  cafeteria,  which  provided  more  space,  but  the  room  had  poor  acoustics 
and  lighting  for  hearing  and  answering  questions  and  showing  overheads.  (Urban  school 
buildings  rarely  have  ideal  space  for  teachers  or  students  to  meet,  and  meeting  facilities 
for  full  faculty  presentations  are  rarely  designed  to  support  a  learning  environment 
(Sergiovanni,  1994),    Although  The  Highlander  faculty  eventually  voted  to  join  Turing 
Points  with  a  90%  approval,  the  vote  did  not  occur  until  the  fall  of  the  following  school 
year. 

The  most  consistent  barrier  came  from  one  or  two  strong  union  representatives,  who  used 
the  union  regulations  to  stall  the  vote.  One  union  representative  diligently  monitored 
every  announcement  for  a  meeting  or  a  vote  to  ensure  that  notification  followed  the  letter 
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of  the  contract.  Ms.  Clemette  was  at  times  fiustrated,  but  publicly  displayed  patience. 
She  wanted  to  make  sure  that  there  was  faculty  "buy  in"  to  the  initiative. 

A  day  in  the  life  of  the  Highlander  Middle  School. 
Most  students  arrive  at  the  Highlander  by  bus  from  all  of  the  neighborhoods  of  the  city  at 
7:05  a.m.;  the  remaining  students  walk  to  school.  When  students  arrive  they  have 
breakfast  in  the  cafeteria  and  report  to  homeroom  at  7:25  a.m.  Students  are  in  a  cluster 
and  move  through  their  core  subjects  with  the  cluster.  All  students  take  the  core  subjects 
of  English  or  Spanish,  science,  math,  and  social  studies.  Students  also  have  two 
enrichment  blocks  each  day  such  as  art,  music,  dance,  foreign  language,  gym,  health,  and 
computer  education. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Highlander  structure  that  was  in  place  when  Ms.  Clemette  arrived 
was  looping  for  seventh  and  eighth  grade.  When  teachers  loop,  they  stay  with  their 
students  for  more  than  one  year;  at  the  Highlander,  seventh  grade  teachers  moved  to 
eighth  grade  and  the  eighth  grade  teachers  returned  to  seventh  grade  to  get  a  new  class  of 
students.  The  advantages  of  looping  are  that  it  enhances  the  student  teacher  relationship 
and  creates  a  learning  climate  that  supports  students  delving  deeply  into  complex  issues. 
It  also  tends  to  gain  academic  time  as  students  and  teachers  are  ah-eady  acquainted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year  (Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development,  1989; 
Darling-Hammond,  1997;  Jackson  &.  Davis,  2000).    While  Ms.  Clemette  was  well  aware 
of  the  research  to  support  the  practice,  she  pushed  to  have  it  suspended  temporarily  as 
one  team  was  weak.  Until  there  were  some  shifts  or  transfers  of  teachers  off  the  teams. 
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she  did  not  want  to  assign  one  group  of  students  to  a  weak  team  of  core  teachers  for  two 
years.  She  knew  that  to  do  that  would  aflfect  test  scores,  but  even  more  important  from 
her  perspective,  was  what  the  lifetime  impact  might  be  for  those  students. 

The  Highlander  has  a  district  reputation  of  being  a  rough  school;  the  number  of 
suspensions  is  almost  double  the  other  three  schools  even  though  the  student  body  is 
significantly  smaller.  Attendance  is  also  significantly  lower.    When  asked  about 
teachers'  perceptions  of  order  and  discipline,  one  teacher  responded,  "  It  is  inconsistent." 
Unlike  Ms.  Tucker,  Ms.  Clemette  has  delegated  this  responsibility  to  the  Assistant 
Principal  and  the  CD,  and  although  they  do  not  seem  to  be  doing  it  well,  she  has  not 
intervened  (telephone  interview  with  faculty  member).  The  Turning  Points  coaches 
comment  that  sixth  grade  teachers  escort  their  students,  but  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
teachers  feel  that  developmentally  that  is  inappropriate.  Next  year  the  school  will  be 
implementing  longer  blocks  of  time,  which  will  reduce  the  number  of  time  students  are  in 
the  hall,  which  usually  reduces  discipline  problems  (Canady  &  Rettig,  1996). 

The  students  and  adults  at  the  Highlander  Middle  School. 
As  with  the  other  three  principals,  Ms.  Clemette' s  portrait  began  with  numbers. 
However,  her  numbers  were  less  emphasized  and  mixed  with  a  more  qualitative 
description.  She  is  definitely  the  most  philosophical  of  the  four  principals  and  tends  to 
think  and  talk  in  a  circular  manner.  This  will  be  a  point  to  explore  fiarther  in  the  final 
analysis  in  considering  her  ability  to  think  systemically. 
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We  have  500  students,  25%  SPED  and  25%  bilingual.  We  have  far  more  of 
Latino  descent.  Forty  teachers  and  20  support  people.  We  have  an  experienced 
staff  There  is  a  new  group  of  teachers,  but  we  are  not  able  to  hold  onto  young 
teachers.  Many  teachers  have  been  at  the  school  for  20  or  more  years  and  this  is 
the  only  school  they  have  been  at,  in  the  system.  They  have  a  strong  sense  of 
ownership.  They  remember  the  days  when  Dr.  Sam  was  there;  they  wish  for 
those  days. 

The  Self-Study  Survey,  based  on  47  responses,  indicates  that  56%  have  taught  for  more 
than  15  years,  38%  have  taught  at  a  middle  grade  level  for  more  than  15  years,  and  24% 
at  the  Highlander  for  more  than  15  years.  While  at  the  other  end  of  employment  only  2% 
of  the  teachers  have  taught  for  less  than  one  year  and  35%  have  been  at  the  Highlander 
for  less  than  3  years  (see  previous  Chart). 

According  to  the  school's  mission  statement,  "  The  mission. .  .is  to  become  a  unified 
team. .."  Ms.  Clemette  believes  that  she  now  has  a  small  core  of  teachers  that  understand 
and  share  the  direction  she  is  taking  the  school,  but  that  they  are  not  as  strong  a  voice  as 
those  resistant  to  any  changes.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  coaches  that  work  in  the  school 
as  well  as  by  teachers. 

Renee  [Ms.  Clemette]  is  very  focused  on  her  vision.  She  wants  to  give  students 
an  opportunity  to  have  a  base  of  academic  knowledge  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
compete  in  any  place. . .  An  active  one-fourth  [of  the  teachers]  has  same 
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vision. . .  others  are  pulled  along,  one-third  or  even  one-half  just  have  a  job — a 
paycheck  for  a  period  of  time  of  showing  up.  (Telephone  interview  with  teacher) 

Ms.  Clemette  talks  about  three  diflFerent  types  of  resistors:  skeptics  about  her,  teachers 
opposed  to  heterogeneous  grouping,  and  those  who  do  not  expect  much  from  "these 
kids."  She  has  given  the  skeptics  time  as  she  feels  that  given  the  revolving  door  on 
administrators  during  the  past  six  years,  their  attitude  is  justifiable.    She  has  actively 
courted  the  lead  resistor  in  this  group.  She  has  asked  her  to  participate  on  the  leadership 
team  and  involved  her  in  the  process  of  thinking  about  change,  but  she  never  knows  what 
she  is  going  to  do.  At  this  point,  Ms.  Clemette  feels  that  it  will  not  help  the  school  if  she 
continues  to  woo  this  teacher.  "While  I  value  her  teaching,  I  am  not  going  to  court  her 
anymore.  She  needs  to  decide  whether  she  wants  a  role  or  to  move  on"  (personal 
communication,  April,  2001). 

The  second  group,  teachers  opposed  to  heterogeneous  grouping,  students  of  different 
ability  levels  are  in  the  same  class,  feel  that  some  students  are  preventing  others  from 
soaring.  Ms.  Clemette  hopes  to  address  these  groups  through  exposing  teachers  to  the 
literature  and  research,  and  through  professional  development  that  will  help  them  learn  to 
implement  strategies  that  meet  the  needs  of  diverse  learners.  The  school  improvement 
plan  (SIP)  calls  for,  "the  literacy  coach  and  specialist  to  model  and  demonstrate  lessons 
in  class,  focusing  on  strategies  such  as  Reciprocal  Teaching,  Read  Aloud,  and  Modeled 
Writing"  in  the  fall  of  2001 .  She  is  assuming  that  the  resistance  is  because  these  teachers 
need  additional  professional  development  in  teaching  diverse  learners,  not  because  they 
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believe  that  some  students,  students  who  are  poor,  from  single  parent  homes,  or  students 
of  color,  "can't  learn." 

The  third  group  of  resistors  worries  Ms.  Clemette  the  most.  This  group  does  not  beUeve 
in  quantitative  results.  They  shy  away  from  statistical  data  as  not  important  and  deal  only 
with  affective  areas.  They  do  not  beUeve  that  their  students  are  going  anywhere.    "It  is 
as  if  they  want  to  protect  students  from  knowledge.  It  comes  across  in  a  caring  way,  but 
is  more  dangerous  thinking"  (personal  communication,  April  2001). 

Ms.  Clemette  is  scholarly,  thoughtfiil,  and  believes  in  the  importance  of  data.  She  wants 
teachers  to  look  at  what  the  research  suggests  about  changing  schools  and  moving  kids 
along.  "I  think  it  makes  us  more  professional  when  we  look  at  what  the  research  says, 
when  we  look  at  our  data  and  examine  our  work.  We  need  to  ask,  "Why  did  this  work  or 
why  did  it  not  work?"  (Interview  with  Ms.  Clemette)  However,  she  also  recognizes  that 
many  staff  are  resistant  to  using  data  and  studying  current  research. 

The  Self-Study  data  substantiates  that  many  teachers  have  done  little  professional  growth 
on  their  own,  especially  with  regard  to  standards.  According  to  the  data,  55%  of  the 
faculty  is  only  somewhat  familiar  with  standards  in  their  content  area.  Similarly,  43% 
report  that  they  have  had  little  or  no  training  on  standards  in  their  primary  content  area. 
Staff  also  report  that  they  are  only  moderately  interested  in  additional  staff  development 
on  standard-based  curricula  and  assessment. 
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Student  report. 
The  Highlander  students  also  participated  in  the  Self-Study  Survey.  Based  on  450 
student  responses,  54%  of  the  students  are  male  and  46%  are  female;  82%  are  on  free  or 
reduced  lunch.  Ethnically,  42%  are  Black/ African  American,  44%  are  Hispanic  or 
Latino,  4%  Asian,  9%  multi-ethnic,  and  1%  White.  When  asked,  "With  whom  have  you 
lived  most  of  the  past  year?"  34%  responded  they  had  lived  with  both  parents,  13%  a  had 
lived  with  one  parent  and  a  step-parent,  41%)  had  lived  only  with  their  mother,  5%  had 
lived  only  with  their  father,  and  6%  had  lived  only  with  a  legal  guardian. 

Students  also  report  that  most  of  the  time  teachers  are  clear  about  behavior  expectations 
and  that  discipUne  is  harsh  more  than  sometimes.    Students  report  that  teachers 
sometimes  provide  support  and  girls  report  that  they  hardly  ever  participate  in  decision 
making  while  boys  report  that  sometimes  they  participate  in  decision  making.  Although 
83%  of  the  students  report  never  experiencing  violence  at  the  school,  29%  of  the  students 
report  feeling  less  safe  at  school  than  the  year  before.  In  contrast,  only  2%  of  the 
teachers  feel  "much  less  safe"  and  61%  feel  "about  the  same  as  before." 

Parental  involvement. 
When  Ms.  Clemette  first  came  to  the  school  she  spent  time  out  in  the  neighborhood  and 
participated  in  several  neighborhood  activities.    Although  the  parent  and  community 
involvement  is  important  to  her,  the  onset  in  the  fall  of  2000  of  serious  personal  medical 
problems  forced  her  to  Hmit  these  activities.    However,  she  plans  to  refocus  on 
developing  programs  that  will  engage  parents  and  community  businesses  in  the  school.  It 
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worries  her  that  students  and  their  parents  believe  that  they  are  not  getting  a  good 
education  in  the  city.  One  student  came  to  her  this  spring  and  said  that  he  would  be 
leaving  Highlander  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  his  mother  wanted  him  to  go  to  another 
system  so  that  he  would  get  a  good  education  (personal  communication).  She  also 
observed  a  student  write  on  her  standardized  test  exam,  "They  don't  teach  this  in  my 
school."  After  relating  the  story  she  commented,  "Our  children  feel  that  they  are  being 
short  changed.  I  want  them  to  go  out  and  feel  they  can  compete.  And  I  want  their 
parents  to  feel  they  are  getting  a  good  education." 

When  I  asked  one  teacher  how  Ms.  Clemette's  ilhiess  had  affected  the  building,  she 
replied  that  most  did  not  even  know  that  she  was  so  ill     She  feels  that  Ms.  Clemette's 
inner  strength  and  her  stature  have  helped  her  to  stay  focused  on  her  goals.  This  has  also 
gained  her  some  respect  and  staff  willingness  to  take  another  look  at  her  plan  (telephone 
interview,  June  2001). 

Before  looking  more  closely  at  the  principals'  perceptions,  I  will  provide  a  literary 
context  for  this  study,  the  methodology,  and  the  theoretical  framework.  The  next  section 
will  address  the  literary  context  of  the  study:   1)  the  history  of  and  structure  of  middle 
school,  2)  a  reconceptualized  model  of  leadership,  and  3)  gender,  race  and  class.  In  the 
methodology  section  in  addition  to  describing  the  method  used  for  collecting  data,  I  will 
surface  the  assumptions,  beliefs,  and  prejudices  that  impact  my  selection  of  data.  While  I 
am  a  critical  friend,  someone  not  afraid  to  identify  strengths  and  weaknesses,  I  also  have 
great  affection  and  esteem  for  these  four  women  and  their  commitment  to  children. 
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A  Historical  and  Literary  Context  for  the  Study 

Life  In  the  Middle 

With  the  publication  of  Turning  Points:  Preparing  American  Youth  for  the  21st  Century 
(Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development,  1989),  the  national  movement  to 
establish,  or  in  some  cases  re-establish,  middle  schools  regained  momentum.  The 
purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  make  a  case  from  the  literature  for  sustaining  the  current 
middle  school  movement  based  on  meeting  the  needs  of  young  adolescents  and 
promoting  their  intellectual  development.  As  all  movements  are  shaped  by  multiple 
contexts,  —  1)  historical,  2)  participants,  and  3)  current  beliefs,  assumptions,  and 
visions — ^this  chapter  will  focus  on  those  three  areas.  The  first  section  will  summarize 
the  historical  background  for  the  middle  school  movement.  The  second  section  will 
briefly  review  the  growing  knowledge  base  about  adolescent  development.  The  third 
section  will  analyze  current  trends,  philosophical  beliefs,  and  organizational  structures  in 
middle  schools  and  provide  the  rationale  for  creating  a  school  structure  specifically 
designed  to  meet  the  intellectual,  social,  emotional,  and  physical  needs  of  10  -14  year- 
olds. 


Historical  Perspective:  From  The  Junior  High  Of  The  1890s  To  The  Middle  School  Of 
The  1990s  The  Beginning  Context  Of  The  Junior  High  Movement. 

The  history  and  developmental  cycle  of  the  junior  high  and  middle  school  movements  are 
similar  and  key  to  understanding  the  current  tensions  that  exist  in  today's  middle  schools. 
"  The  origin  of  the  junior  high  school  is  usually  attributed  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  two- 
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level  8 — 4  plan,  very  much  like  the  new  middle  school  is  usually  related  to  dissatisfaction 
with  the  junior  high  school  and  the  6 — 3 — 3  plan"  (George  and  Alexander  1993,  p.  25). 
However,  there  were  also  a  unique  set  of  social  forces  that  acted  as  catalyst  at  the  early 
stages  of  the  junior  high  movement.  These  included: 

•  A  shift  fi-om  an  agrarian  to  an  industrial  society; 

•  A  rising  number  of  unemployed  young  people  in  cities  because  of  the  new 
industrialism; 

•  A  growing  immigrant  population  that  needed  "Americanizing"  (Lounsbury, 
1992). 

The  prominent  groups  driving  the  movement  were:  state  and  local  governing  bodies, 
psychologists  and  academics,  and  national  commissions:  The  Committee  of  Ten  (1884), 
The  Committee  of  Fifteen  (1885),  The  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements 
(1899),  the  Standing  Committee  on  Six- Year  Courses  of  High  School  (1907),  and  the 
Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  (1918)  (Brough,  1995;  Clark 
&  Clark,  1994;  George  &  Alexander,  1993;  Van  Til,  Vars,  &  Lounsbury,  1961). 

State  and  local  governments  turned  to  schools  as  the  logical  institution  for  addressing 
rampant  changes  that  were  occurring  in  cities  because  of  a  shift  fi-om  a  primarily  agrarian 
society  to  an  industrial  society.  This  generated  an  expanding  urban  population  as  youth 
relocated  fi-om  the  country  looking  for  work  and  an  increasing  number  of  immigrants  also 
moved  into  the  cities.  This  rising  youth  population  arriving  on  the  doorsteps  of  urban 
schools  that  were  not  prepared  to  take  them  in  also  produced  a  growing  dropout  rate  that 
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left  a  significant  number  of  unemployed  youth  on  the  streets.  "Technology  boomed  as 
the  industrial  era  began  with  steam  and  electrical  power.  Our  country  moved  from  a  rural 
agricultural  setting  to  an  emphasis  on  factories  and  urbanization.  Immigrants  poured  into 
the  country.  This  industrialization,  urbanization,  and  immigration  created  new  societal 
problems"  (Brough,  1995,  p.31). 

Schools  confronted  for  the  first  time  a  more  diverse  population  and  different  educational 
priorities.  Before  this  period,  the  school  population  was  more  homogeneous  (white, 
male,  upper  and  middle  class),  and  the  curriculum  was  based  on  classical  fraditions  and 
the  essence  of  piety  and  civility  (Cremin,  1980;  Goodlad,  1984).  The  increased  diversity 
and  staggering  dropout  rate  in  cities  thrust  schools  into  a  new  role  as  social  agent 
(Brough,  1995;  Clark  and  Clark,  1994).  States  passed  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws,  the  number  of  teacher  education  schools  grew,  the  public's  belief  in  the  importance 
of  education  intensified,  and  local  committees  began  to  discuss  how  to  handle  these  new 
problems  (Gruhn  and  Douglass,  1971). 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  then  president  of  Harvard  University,  led  the  school  reorganization 
debates  (Brough,  1995).  In  1893,  the  newly  formed  Committee  of  Ten  on  Secondary 
Schools  Studies,  appointed  by  the  National  Education  Association  (NEA)  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Eliot,  began  to  promote  a  change  in  the  number  of  years  spent  in  secondary 
school  (Brough,  1995;  George,  1993;  Gruhn  &  Douglass,  1971).  Eliot  and  the 
Committee  of  Ten  were  concerned  that  most  students  were  starting  college  at  over  1 8 
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years  of  age  and  not  completing  their  education  at  Harvard  until  they  were  27  (Gruhn  and 
Douglass,  1971;  Wavering,  1995). 

The  Committee  of  Ten's  work  was  so  influential  that  it  stimulated  a  national  debate  on 
American  education  that  eventually  "led  to  a  reorganization  of  our  school  system,  of 
which  the  junior  high  school  was  to  be  a  part"  (Gruhn  &  Douglas,  1971,  p.  17).  The 
Committee  wanted  fewer  years  spent  at  the  elementary  level  and  an  earlier  start  to 
rigorous  academic  courses.  These  changes  would  also  help  students  to  graduate  earlier 
and  begin  contributing  to  the  economy  at  an  earlier  age  (Brough,  1995;  Clark,  1994; 
Wiles  &  Bondi,  1981).  ''Economy  of  time  thus  became  the  first  bj^vord  in  this  movement 
to  shift  fi-om  the  8-4  plan,  which  had  been  instituted  primarily  by  Horace  Mann,  to  a  6-6 
plan"  (Lounsbury,  1992,  p.  4). 

The  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Secondary  Education's  publication  of  the 
Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (1918)  fiirther  articulated  the  differentiation 
of  the  junior  and  senior  divisions.  The  Commission  reasoned  that  the  eight  years  of 
elementary  school  was  not  effectively  utilized  and  that  by  reorganizing  to  six  years  of 
elementary  and  two,  three  year  blocks  at  the  secondary  level,  adolescent  needs  would  be 
better  met  and  there  would  be  time  to  accomplish  the  work  outlined  for  this  grade  level. 

Although  Eliot  and  other  college  presidents  were  not  motivated  by  social  forces,  their 
powerfiil  voices  were  added  to  the  fertile  ground  of  social  change  and  contributed  to  the 
burgeoning  of  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Educational  reformers,  social  workers,  and 
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developmental  psychologists  were  among  the  many  constituents  concerned  with  the 
existing  school  framework.  They  all  rallied  in  support  of  the  new  school  structure. 
"Educational  reformers — supported  by  social  investigators,  developmental  psychologists, 
and  foes  of  child  labor — designed  the  junior  high  school  as  a  structural  and  pedagogical 
solution  to  the  problems  of  attrition  and  'waste'  "  (Tyack  &  Cuban,  1995,  p.  70). 


The  Establishment  of  the  "Junior  High"  Level  Configuration 

The  term  "junior  high"  was  applied  to  a  school  structure  with  grades  7-8-9  for  the  first 
time  in  1909,  in  Columbus,  Ohio  (Brough,  1995;  Wiles  &  Bondi,  1981).  There  is  a  debate 
among  scholars  about  whether  the  expansion  of  these  schools  began  in  the  1920s  or  after 
World  War  E  when  there  was  a  rapid  growth  in  student  enrollment  at  the  junior  and 
senior  high  level  due  to  a  shift  upward  in  the  dropout  rate,  and  an  increase  in  the 
construction  of  new  schools. 

Although  for  historical  accuracy  when  the  rapid  growth  of  "real'  junior  high  schools 
occurred  is  important,  understanding  why  the  junior  high  movement  rapidly  expanded 
and  then  was  subsequently  attacked,  will  contribute  more  to  our  understanding  of  how  to 
sustain  the  middle  school  model.  Expansion  in  the  1920s,  (Brough,  1995;  George  & 
Alexander,  1993)  suggests  that  social  concerns  and  adolescent  developmental  needs  were 
important  factors  in  the  growth  of  the  junior  high  movement.  In  contrast,  Tyack  & 
Cuban's  (1995)  period  suggests  that  the  expansion  was  driven  primarily  by  demographic 
shift  in  the  student  population  after  World  War  11.  If  Tyack  and  Cuban  are  correct,  then 
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the  lack  of  a  philosophical  underpinning  may  be  a  significant  factor  in  the  decline  of  the 
junior  high  movement. 


Growing  Concern  about  the  Failure  of  the  Junior  High  Movement  to  Address  the 
Developmental  Needs  of  Preadolescents 

Early  in  the  junior  high  movement,  educational  leaders  who  advocated  for  the  model  also 
warned  of  its  potential  failure.  For  instance,  Thomas  Briggs  (1922),  a  professor  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  cautioned. 

The  junior  high  school  is  an  opportunity,  not  a  specific  [remedy];  and  unless  you 
have  a  definite  program  for  the  reform  of  the  curricula,  of  the  courses  of  study,  of 
the  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  the  social  administration  of  your  intermediate 
grades,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  defer  the  organization  of  the  junior  high  schools  to 
your  successors,  (pp.  v-vi) 

Others  agreed  with  Briggs  about  the  need  to  clearly  define  the  school's  fiinctions  and  the 
students'  profile.  Koos  (1927)  and  Dewey  were  among  the  progressive  leaders  arguing 
for  recognition  of  the  diversity  of  this  age  group.  Koos  noted  that  preadolescents  in 
junior  high  schools  varied  in  age,  physical  development,  sexual  maturation,  mental  and 
intellectual  capacities,  and  academic  focus  (Clark  &  Clark,  1994).  John  Dewey,  and 
other  proponents  of  the  progressive  movement,  also  criticized  the  old  education  structure 
and  forecast  a  major  change  in  the  focus  of  education; 

Now  the  change,  which  is  coming  into  our  education,  is  the  shifting  of  the  center 
of  gravity.  It  is  a  change,  a  revolution,  not  unlike  that  introduced  by  Copernicus 
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when  the  astronomical  center  shifted  from  the  earth  to  the  sun.  In  this  case,  the 
child  becomes  the  sun  about  which  the  appliances  of  education  revolve;  he  is  the 
center  about  which  they  are  organized.  (Dewey,  1990,  (1902),  (1900,  1915 
(revised),  1943),  p.  34) 

However,  in  the  1950s,  concurrent  with  the  publication  of  the  seminal  work  by  Gruhn 
and  Douglas,  The  Modem  Junior  High  (1956),  the  educational  emphasis  began  to  shift 
(B rough,  1995).  The  focus  on  the  needs  of  young  adolescents  supported  by  the 
progressives  declined,  and  junior  high  schools  once  again  duplicated  high  school 
departments  and  academic  standards.  "The  junior  high  school,  in  practice,  was  shaped  by 
the  high  school,  by  the  state  university,  by  Harvard,  and  by  European  universities 
established  five  centuries  earlier"  (George,  Stevenson,  Thomason  &  Beane,  1992,  p.  5). 
The  principals,  who  shaped  the  junior  high  schools,  viewed  the  position  as  a  preparation 
for  a  high  school  principalship,  a  more  elite  position.  Junior  high  school  teachers  also 
trained  primarily  as  secondary,  content-matter  specialist  and  did  not  view  guiding  the 
social  and  emotional  development  of  preadolescents  as  an  essential  part  of  their  job.  As 
those  in  charge  of  the  junior  high  school  aligned  themselves  more  closely  with  the  high 
school,  the  junior  high  failed  to  establish  its  own  identify  and  to  fulfill  many  of  its 
intended  functions  (Lounsbury,  1992). 
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The  Shift  from  the  Junior  High  Movement  to  the  Middle  School  Movement 

As  educational  history  has  shown,  "new"  is  really  recycled.  The  new  middle  school 
seemed  to  be  following  the  life  cycle  of  the  junior  high  school.  There  was  dissatisfaction 
with  the  school  structure,  support  from  the  President  of  Harvard,  James  B.  Conant 
(1960),  to  change  the  curriculum  and  introduce  more  rigorous  academic  subjects  earlier, 
and  a  surge  of  support  from  various  groups  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  adolescents 
(Lounsbury,  1992).     The  public  that  had  at  one  time  supported  the  junior  high  movement 
because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  8-4  plan  were  at  the  end  of  the  1950s  similarly 
disgruntled  with  the  junior  high  school  because  it  too  failed  to  meet  the  developmental 
challenges  of  adolescence.  Alexander  noted  that  junior  highs  were,  "Usually  classified, 
staffed,  scheduled,  and  programmed  as  a  secondary  school"  (Leeper,  1974,  p.  vii).  They 
frequently  neglected  providing  a  transition  from  childhood  to  adolescence. 

History  has  taught  us  that,  "it  is  easier  to  create  a  new  institution  than  to  change  a  well- 
established  one,  so  the  proposal  for  a  middle  school,  a  seemingly  fresh  idea  and  with  a 
new  name,  seemed  more  acceptable"  (Lounsbury,  1992,  p.  6).  Alexander,  in  the  summer 
of  1963  at  a  Junior  High  Conference  at  Cornell  University,  revived  the  term  middle 
school,  used  previously  by  private  and  European  schools  (George  and  Alexander,  1993). 

Also  replicating  the  pattern  that  fostered  the  junior  high  movement,  were  a  number  of 
social  forces  that  merged  to  support  the  middle  school  movement: 

•     The  launching  of  Sputnik  by  the  Soviet  Union  farmed  the  rising  public 

criticism  of  the  quality  of  American  education  and  renewed  mterest  in  college 
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preparation.  Many  felt  that  a  four-year  high  school  program  and  a  middle 
school  inclusive  of  fifth  and  sixth  grades  would  best  support  this  need. 

•  The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Brown  v.  the  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka, 
Kansas  (1954)  and  state  desegregation  mandates  supported  reorganization 
plans.  School  districts  saw  the  establishment  of  new  middle  schools  as  a  way 
to  meet  state  mandates  and  avoid  local  conflicts  in  pre-existing  schools. 

•  Demographic  shifts  brought  a  decline  in  the  high  school  population  and  an 
explosion  in  the  elementary  school  enrollments. 

•  The  "band  wagon"  effect  influenced  administrators  and  school  boards  to 
change  as  the  press  featured  successful  middle  schools.  (Wiles  &  Bondi, 
1981) 

According  to  Eichhom  (as  cited  in  Brough,  1995;  Lounsbury,  1992),  another  factor  that 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  middle  schools  was  the  earlier  physical  maturation  of 
adolescents.  Parents  with  children  in  the  early  primary  grades  worried  about  the  negative 
influence  of  rapidly  maturing  sixth  grade  students  and  viewed  the  inclusion  of  the  sixth 
grade  in  the  middle  school  as  a  protective  move  for  younger  students. 

The  combination  of  societal  forces  and  educators'  research  and  dialogue  served  to  spur 
the  increased  growth  of  middle  schools.  Educational  associations  such  as  the  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  (ASCD)  began  to  form  study  groups  on 
middle  schools  and  helped  found  the  Midwest  Middle  School  Association.  "Over  the 
next  few  years,  the  association  expanded  fi-om  its  original  22  members,  and  in  1973,  the 
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organization  voted  to  become  the  National  Middle  School  Association  (NMSA)" 
(Brough,  1995).  Epstein  &  Mac  Iver  (1990)  reported  that  in  1975  about  40%  of  the 
students  in  seventh  grade  attended  a  middle  school;  about  45%  of  all  school  buildings 
were  dedicated  to  middle  or  junior  high  schools  (7-8)  and  attended  by  about  80  %  of  all 
7    grade  students. 

As  with  the  junior  high  movement,  although  many  articulated  that  the  function  of  the 
middle  school  was  to  be  child-centered,  few  schools  actually  implemented  recommended 
changes.  Few  worried  about  creating  an  envirormient  supportive  of  transescents'  (a  word 
coined  by  Eichhom  in  1966  to  define  the  period  just  prior  to  the  onset  of  puberty  and 
continuing  through  early  stages  of  adolescence),  physical,  social,  emotional,  and 
cognitive  needs.  Between  1975  and  1989  ASCD  and  NMSA  both  published  position 
papers  that  tried  to  define  the  middle  school.  While  NMSA  argued  against  "prescribing 
specific  goals"  (George,  1993  p. 33),  they  encouraged  the  adoption  of  "certain  priority 
goals"  (p.  33)  for  every  student.  These  included:  a  close  adult-student  relationship, 
support  in  achieving  "optimum  mastery  of  the  skills  of  continued  learning"  (p.  33),  a  core 
body  of  knowledge,  and  opportunities  to  explore  diverse  interests,    hi  1980,  John  Swaim, 
then  president  of  NMSA,  recognizing  the  importance  of  defining  the  underlying 
philosophy  and  essential  practices  of  middle  schools  guided  NMSA's  publication  of  This 
We  Believe.  This  publication,  revised  in  1992  and  1995,  identified  the  essentials  of 
philosophy  and  practice  that  underlie  the  middle  school  movement. 
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Ten  years  after  the  first  NMSA  report  Bill  Konig.  then  California  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  explicitly  recognized  the  need  to  focus  the  movement  on  meeting  the  needs  of 
early  adolescents. 

For  too  long,  middle  grades  have  been  treated  as  a  \s"ild  card  for  sohing  facilities 
and  enrollment  problems.  Now  it  is  time  to  face  the  critical  educational  issues  at 
stake  in  these  "neglected  grades." 

The  success  of  the  educational  reform  mo\'ement  depends  on  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  middle  grade  students — ^bofh  academically  and  socially.  (Superintendents' 
Middle  Grade  Task  Force.  1987.  p.  v) 

However,  the  actual  implementation  across  the  countn.^  was  slow.  Six  years  after  This 
We  Believe  was  first  published.  Epstein  and  Mac  Iver  (1990)  in  a  sur\'ey  of  principals  of 
schools  that  housed  seventh  grade  concluded,  "The  data  show  clearly  that  in  present 
practice  there  are  not  commonly  agreed  upon  "best"  or  "essential"  practices  for  middle 
grades  education  in  this  countn."  (p. 81  "^Tiile  there  were  lighthouse  middle  schools  in 
most  states,  they  struggled  with  issues  of  staffing,  public  perception,  and  funding.  Few 
states  required  middle  school  certification  and  subsequently  few  schools  of  education 
provided  a  program  of  study  focused  on  the  developmental  needs  of  early  adolescents. 
The  middle  school,  as  with  its  junior  high  predecessor,  remained  in  the  shadow  of  the 
high  school.  Lounsbmv"  noted  of  the  12.000  middle  level  schools  existing  in  the  United 
States.  "They  are  grossly  underrepresented  in  state  certification,  college  teacher  education 
programs,  and  in  professional  recognition  and  leadership.  At  the  same  time,  pubhc 
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awareness  and  understanding  of  middle  level  education  is  drastically  lacking'  (Brough, 
1995,  p.  45). 


Recharging  the  Middle  School  Movement:  Turning  Points:  Preparing  American  Youth 
for  the  21st  Century  (Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development,  1989) 

In  order  to  move  the  needs  of  adolescents  "higher  on  the  nation's  agenda"  (Carnegie 
Coimcil  on  Adolescent  Development,  1989,  p.  13),  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  established  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development.  Its  members,  drawn 
from  education,  research,  government,  health,  and  nonprofit  organizations,  reported  their 
findings  in  Turning  Points:  Preparing  American  Youth  for  the  21st  Century  (1989).  This 
report  revived  the  national  impetus  for  transforming  middle  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of 
young  adolescents.  In  their  analysis  of  the  status  of  schools  in  1989,  the  Task  Force 
stated,  "Middle  grade  schools  — junior  high,  intermediate,  or  middle  schools  —  are 
potentially  society's  most  powerftil  force  to  recapture  millions  of  youth  adrift.  Yet  all  too 
often  they  exacerbate  the  problems  youth  face"  (p.  32).  The  Task  Force  recommended 
that  middle  schools  be  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

I.         Create  small  communities  for  learning  where  stable,  close,  mutually 
respectful  relationships  with  adults  and  peers  are  considered 
fiandamental  for  intellectual  development  and  personal  growth. 
n.        Teach  a  core  academic  program  that  results  in  students  who  are 
literate,  including  in  the  sciences,  and  who  know  how  to  think 
critically,  lead  a  healthy  life,  behave  ethically,  and  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a  pluralistic  society. 
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ni.      Ensure  success  for  all  students  through  eHmination  of  tracking  by 

achievement  level  and  promotion  of  cooperative  learning,  flexibility  in 
arranging  instructional  time,  and  adequate  resources  (time,  space, 
equipment,  and  materials)  for  teachers. 

IV.  Empower  teachers  and  administrators  to  make  decisions  about  the 
experiences  of  middle  grade  students  through  creative  control  by 
teachers  over  the  instructional  program  linked  to  greater  responsibilities 
for  students'  performance,  governance  committees  that  assist  the 
principal  in  designing  and  coordinating  school-wide  programs,  and 
autonomy  and  leadership  within  sub-schools  or  houses  to  create 
environments  tailored  to  enhance  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
development  of  all  youth. 

V.  Staff  middle  grade  schools  with  teachers  who  are  expert  at  teaching 
young  adolescents  and  who  have  been  specially  prepared  for 
assignment  to  the  middle  grades. 

VI.  Improve  academic  performance  through  fostering  the  health  and  fitness 
of  young  adolescents,  by  providing  health  care  and  counseling  services, 
and  a  health-promoting  school  environment. 

VII.  Reengage  families  in  the  education  of  young  adolescents  by  giving 
families  meaningfiil  roles  in  school's  governance,  communicating  wdth 
families  about  the  school  program  and  student's  progress,  and  offering 
families  opportunities  to  support  the  learning  process  at  home  and  at  the 
school. 
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VIII.   Connect  schools  with  communities,  which  together  share  responsibility 
for  each  middle  grade  student's  success, ...  (adapted  from  p.  9-10). 

Despite  the  political  push  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  National  Middle  School 
Association,  the  middle  school  movement,  especially  in  urban  areas,  was  slow  in  moving 
forward.  There  continued  to  be  dissonance  between  the  vision  and  the  reality.  According 
to  Larry  Cuban, 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience  with  middle  schools,  there  is  much 
evidence  that  what  has  most  changed  in  the  new  middle  schools  has  been  the 
policy  talk,  the  formal  names  of  schools,  and  the  vocabulary  of  educators.  In 
addition  to  the  shifts  in  talk  and  adoption  of  policies,  there  have  been  incremental 
changes  in  organization,  curriculxmi,  and  instruction.  These  add-ons  have 
occurred  in  great  frequency  in  many  middle  schools,  as  reported  in  surveys  of 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents.  But  the  vast  majority  of  schools 
housing  early  adolescents,  especially  in  cities,  resemble  the  junior  highs  they  were 
supposed  to  reform.  (Cuban,  1992,  Summer,  p.  246) 


Ten  years  after  the  Carnegie  Report  the  Middle  School  Movement  Contmues  to  Grow 

Although  the  start  has  been  slow,  recent  findings  by  the  Lilly  Foundation,  The  Edna 
McConnell  Clark  Foundation,  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  indicate  that  it  is  possible  to  achieve  sustainable  middle-level  school  reform 
(Lipsitz,  et  al.,  1997,  March).  The  consensus  by  these  four  national  organizations  is  that 
sustainable  reform  is  dependent  on  "vision,  tune,  focus,  and  intensity"  (p.  536). 
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The  longitudinal  research  by  Felner,  Jackson  and  Davis,  Kasak,  Mulhall,  Brand,  and 
Flowers  (1997)  and  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  to  look  at  Turning  Points 
schools  provides  the  first  early  evidence  of  a  growing  consensus  on  what  middle  schools 
should  look  like.  Felner,  et  al.  (1997)  found  in  their  study  of  Illinois  Turning  Points 
schools  engaged  in  comprehensive  school  transformation  that  "implementation  must  be 
comprehensive  and  integrative,  with  carefiil  attention  to  sequencing  and  the 
establishment  of  some  Turning  Points  building  blocks  on  which  other  elements  can  be 
mounted"  (p.  547).  They  also  noted  that  the  most  significant  changes  in  student 
achievement  occurred  when  the  structural  changes  were  "idea-driven"  by  the  Turning 
Points  recommendations  (Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development,  1 989),  rather 
than  "checklist  based"  (Felner,  et  al.,  1997,  March,  p.  547).  The  continuously  growing 
body  of  literature  on  middle  school  structure  and  adolescent  characteristics  provides  a 
foundation  for  focusing  and  developing  a  shared  vision  (Epstein  &  Mac  Iver,  1990; 
George  et  al.,  1992;  Hill  &  Bonan,  1991;  Lipsitz,  1984;  Merenbloom,  1991). 

Developing  steadily,  but  slowly,  with  the  growing  body  of  research  evidence  about 
middle  schools,  are  an  increasing  number  teachers  with  middle  school  backgrovmd  and 
certification.  Although  prospective  and  practicing  teachers  are  willing  to  enroll  in  middle 
level  programs,  few  states  in  the  past  have  offered  licensure,  even  fewer  actiially  required 
licensure  to  teach.  Consequently,  few  institutions  offered  undergraduate  middle  level 
programs.  In  the  past  twenty  years,  this  has  begun  to  change.  A  national  study  of  state 
licensure  for  middle  level  found  that  only  33  states  had  specialized  licensing  and  of  those 
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only  1 1  required  this  license  to  teach  in  middle  schools.    The  percent  of  undergraduate 
middle-level  teacher  preparation  programs  is  reflected  in  the  slow  growth  in  state 
requirements,  from  23%  in  1973  to  38%  in  1991  (Gatewood  &  Mills,  1973;  McEwin, 
1992).    Finally,  due  to  an  aging  and  retiring  teacher  population  schools  have  an 
increasing  number  of  openings  so  that  they  can  employ  newly  certified  teachers  with  a 
strong  background  in  middle  school  curriculum  and  adolescent  development.  As  the 
faculty  evolves,  middle  schools  can  better  define  their  vision  and  focus  with  greater 
intensity. 

Before  further  examining  the  current  beliefs  in  middle  school  education,  it  is  important  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  preadolescent  and  adolescent  that  middle  schools  are 
structured  to  serve.  What  is  it  about  this  period  of  development  that  demands  a  unique 
educational  setting?  Why  argue  for  a  specific  educational  philosophy  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  10-14  year  olds? 

Phvsical,  Cognitive,  Social,  And  Emotional  Development  Of  Preadolescents 
The  purpose  and  need  for  the  middle  school  organization  distinct  from  elementary  and 
high  school  becomes  more  apparent  with  a  clear  picture  of  the  physical,  cognitive,  social, 
and  emotional  changes  these  years  encompass.  Transescents,  adolescents  between  the 
ages  of  10-14,  experience  more  rapid  and  varied  rates  of  change  than  at  any  other  stage  of 
development  during  the  school  years. 

Widening  diversity  remains  the  hallmark  of  development  during  the  middle 
school  years.  The  ranges  of  physical,  social,  emotional,  and  intellectual 
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development  demonstrated  by  youngsters  during  their  middle  level  school  years 
are  wider  than  those  in  either  elementary  or  high  schools.  (Toepfer,  1992,  pp. 
214-215) 

The  extent  of  variation  peeks  between  grades  5  and  9.  Although  those  who  develop  later 
begin  to  catch  up  with  their  peers  during  the  high  school  years,  their  diversity  at  the 
middle  school  level  is  complex. 

Some  female  middle  level  students  have  given  birth  to  one  or  more  children, 
whereas  other  agemates  may  still  be  a  year  away  from  achieving  orgiastic 
potency.  Thinking  levels  among  middle  school  populations  range  from  beginning 
concrete  operational  thinkers  to  mature  adult  abstract  thinkers.  The  national  range 
of  reading  levels  between  sixth  and  eighth  grades  is  from  grade  2  through  grade 
13,  usually  with  about  four  boys  left  over  who  don't  seem  to  fit  anywhere  in  that 
range.  This  diversity  creates  different  challenges  to  middle  level  educators  who 
need  a  focus  different  from  that  required  in  either  elementary  or  high  schools. 
Effective  middle  level  educational  practice  requires  much  more  than  a  less 
rigorous  version  of  things  that  work  well  with  maturing  adolescents  and  young 
adults  in  high  school.  By  the  same  token,  neither  is  the  extension  of  procedures 
appropriate  for  young  children  in  elementary  school  appropriate  or  effective  in 
meeting  fransescents'  learning  needs.  (Toepfer,  1992,  p.  215) 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  paper  is  to  examine  the  physical,  cognitive,  social,  and 
emotional  developmental  characteristics  of  adolescents  and  their  implications  for  schools 
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such  as  interdisciplinary  teaming,  exploratory  curriculum,  and  advisor/advisee  programs. 
Although  each  stage  is  described  separately,  these  facets  are  interconnected. 

Physical  development. 
Physical  changes  are  the  most  obvious  ones  to  occur  during  adolescence  and  have  a 
profound  effect  on  social,  emotional,  and  psychological  development.  The  growth  spurt, 
a  term  used  to  describe  the  accelerated  increase  in  heights  and  weights  of  early 
adolescents,  occurs  in  all  children.  However,  its  onset,  duration,  and  intensity  can  vary 
greatly.  "In  boys  the  growth  spurt  usually  takes  place  from  ages  12.5-15,  while  in  girls  it 
occurs  most  often  between  the  ages  of  10.5-13"  (Tanner  as  cited  in  Walker  and  Lirgg, 
1995,  p.  54).  During  this  stage:  adolescents  exhibit  awkward  and  uncoordinated 
movements;  they  may  be  clumsy  and  have  more  accidents;  they  may  manifest  increased 
energy  level,  restlessness,  and  fatigue  (National  Middle  School  Association,  1995). 

The  onset  of  puberty  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  growth  spurt;  when  it  begins  varies 
enormously,  but  the  order  of  onset  is  consistent.  As  with  physical  development,  girls 
tend  to  develop  18-24  months  earlier  than  boys.  The  variation  of  sexual  maturity  within 
gender  and  between  genders  is  a  major  source  of  stress  for  transescents.  "At  a  time  when 
students  are  learning  to  relate  to  one  another  in  social  situations,  the  developmental  lag 
between  boys  and  gu-ls  can  be  awkward  and  embarrassing  for  those  mvolved"  (George  & 
Alexander,  1993,  p.  5). 
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Implications  for  schools. 
The  range  of  diversity  in  physical  development  has  several  implications  for  schools. 
These  include  consideration  of  room  arrangements,  movement  of  students  in  hallways, 
variation  in  size  of  furnishings,  and  adjustments  and  care  in  curriculum  expectations 
(Walker,  1995).  There  is  also  a  need  for  constructive  movement  and  variation  in 
instructional  strategies.  According  to  recent  research  reported  by  the  National  Middle 
School  Association.  "Non-competitive  intramurals,  flexible  classroom  structures,  and 
hands-on  activities  incorporate  the  need  for  physical  activity  and  movement"  (National 
Middle  School  Association,  1996,  January,  p.  2). 

Every  middle  school  teacher  knows  that  middle  level  students  need  to  move,  change 
activities,  and  interact  socially  (Irvin,  1992).  While  movement  and  interaction  needs  to 
be  incorporated  into  all  classes,  a  physical  education  and  intramural  program  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  transescents  plays  a  vital  ftmction  in  promoting  healthy  physical, 
emotional,  and  social  development.  As  transescents  compete  in  athletic  events, 
physiological  changes  impact  their  ability  to  compete  and  subsequently  their  self  image. 
It  becomes  increasingly  more  difficult  for  females  to  compete  and  participate  with  males. 
"Males,  wdth  their  larger  hearts,  higher  hemoglobin  content,  increased  respiratory 
function,  and  greater  lean  body  mass,  are  on  average,  ultimately  more  physiologically 
efficient  than  their  female  counterparts"  (Walker  and  Lirgg,  1995,  p.  59).  For  middle 
schools  to  meet  the  differing  physical  development  of  transescents,  single  sex  intramural 
programs  need  to  be  in  place  for  male  and  female  students.  Gender  specific  programs 
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will  provide  multiple  opportunities  for  success  in  a  variety  of  activities  and  subsequently 
support  development  of  positive  self-concept. 

Coping  with  changing  hormones  and  a  new  awareness  of  their  own  sexuality  is  another 
difficult  area  for  students.  In  recent  surveys,  the  number  of  parents  who  now  favor 
sexuality  education  at  school  is  about  85  percent  (Budlong  &  Franken,  1992,  as  cited  in 
Walker  &  Lirgg,  1995).  However,  the  specific  content  remains  controversial. 
Programmatically,  providing  sexuality  education  means  creating  time  for  instruction, 
providing  counselors  and  teachers  with  mformation  so  that  they  are  comfortable  talking 
about  sexuality,  and  establishing  policies  around  issues  of  confidentiality. 

The  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescents  (1989),  recommended  that  schools  create  a  climate 
for  "student's  personal  growth  and  intellectual  development,"  (p.  37).  In  practice,  the 
school  climate  must  provide  opportunities  for  adolescents  to  explore  and  understand 
primary  changes  (biological,  psychological,  and  social  development)  and  secondary 
changes  (attachment,  autonomy,  sexuality,  achievement,  and  identity)  that  are  occurring 
(Hill,  1980).  Hill  contends  that  in  adolescents  the  primary  changes  play  a  major  factor  in 
initiating  the  secondary  changes  within  the  context  of  family,  peer,  and  school 
relationships. 

Puberty,  for  example,  does  not  directly  dictate  the  initiation  of  sexual  activity. 
How  others  respond  to  puberty  is  critical  m  determining  who  becomes  sexually 
active.  Changes  in  self-concept  do  not  emerge  only  fi-om  looking  at  one's 
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changing  body  in  the  mirror;  they  emerge  also  because  of  the  reactions  of  parents 
and  peers  to  the  bodily  changes,  (p.  26) 

Other  than  the  two  years  following  birth,  early  adolescence  is  a  tune  of  greater  physical 
and  mental  change  than  at  any  other  time  of  life.  It  is  a  time  of  uncertainty,  insecurity, 
and  fear.  "For  this  reason,  young  adolescents  need  to  be  surrounded  by  parents,  teachers, 
counselors,  and  others  who  truly  understand  the  importance  of  educating  young 
adolescents  regarding  then  physical,  sexual,  and  emotional  development"  (Walker  & 
Lirgg,  1995,p.76). 

Cognitive  development. 
The  middle  school  movement,  unlike  the  junior  high  movement,  was  founded  on  a 
consistent  organizational  structure  and  a  common  concept  about  the  intellectual  functions 
of  the  middle  school  (George  &  Alexander,  1993).  From  the  beginning,  early  supporters 
of  the  middle  school  movement  such  as  Eichhom  (1966)  and  Toepfer  (1982)  recognized 
the  importance  of  understandmg  cognitive  development  (Wavering,  1995).  The  work  of 
Piaget  and  Inhelder  (1958,  1969)  most  influenced  the  understandmg  of  cognitive 
development  and  the  early  design  of  instruction.  Subsequent  research  in  the  past  two 
decades  has  provided  new  insights  into  cognitive  development  and  the  basic  process  of 
learning  of  preadolescents  (Irvin,  1992).  "Three  concepts  —  schema  theory, 
metacognition,  and  strategic  learning  —  may  help  shape  meaningfiil  middle  level 
instruction  in  the  fiiture"  (Irvin,  1992,  p.  300). 
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Piaget  proposed  that  there  were  four  stages  of  cognitive  development:  sensorimotor, 
preoperational,  concrete  operational,  and  formal  operational  (Inhelder,  1958;  Piaget, 
1987a;  Piaget,  1987b).  Most  middle  school  students  range  from  the  concrete  operational 
to  the  formal  operational  stage.  In  the  concrete  operational  stage  children  start  to 
demonstrate  a  mature  understanding  of  the  world  and  develop  the  ability  to  resolve 
problems.  Thinking  and  reasoning  of  students  in  this  stage  is  characterized  by  "action  on 
objects  from  which  concepts,  categories,  spatial  relations,  etc.,  become  mental 
constructions  (a  schema  of  relationships)  that  are  used  to  reason  logically  about  events  in 
the  life  of  the  individual"  (Wavering,  1995).  During  this  stage,  children  develop  mental 
structviral  concepts  from  their  social  and  physical  environment.  Conservation, 
classification,  ordering,  time,  number,  measurement,  and  spatial  reasoning  are  structures 
that  are  developed  during  the  concrete  operations  stage.  However,  concrete  operation 
schema  is  limited  to  direct,  hands-on  experiences  with  the  environment. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  transition  to  the  formal  stage  begins  about  1 1  or  12  (Milgram, 
1992).  In  the  formal  operational  stage  the  student  can  easily  use  abstract  thinking  and 
conceptualization.  He  or  she  is  able  to  use  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning,  to 
synthesize,  analyze,  and  evaluate  new  information  (Meyer  &  Dusek,  1979).  As  students 
move  from  the  concrete  to  the  formal  operation  stage  they  create  new  mental  structures 
from  the  environment  and  from  internal  schema.  Students  in  the  formal  stage  are  able  to 
think  abstractly,  propose  alternatives  for  complex  problems,  think  from  another  person's 
perspective,  and  think  about  their  thinking,  metacognition.  Although  metacognition  is 
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dependent  on  normal  maturation,  it  is  important  to  note,  "it  can  be  taught  and 
strengthened  by  expHcit  instruction  and  practice"  (hvin,  1992,  p.  302). 

The  range  from  concrete  to  formal  cognitive  development  in  middle  school  students  is  as 
diverse  as  the  physical  development  discussed  earlier.  This  factor  becomes  even  more 
complicated  by  the  growing  number  of  cultural  differences  that  also  exist  in  schools. 
"There  appears  to  be  little  or  no  relationship  between  intelligence  and  the  attaumient  of 
formal  thought,  or  social  class  and  the  attamment  of  formal  thought,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  suggests  there  may  be  cultural  differences"  (Milgram,  1992).  Nieto  (1996)  defmes 
cultiire  as, 

the  ever-changing  values,  traditions,  social  and  political  relationships,  and 
worldview  created  and  shared  by  a  group  of  people  bound  together  by  a 
combination  of  factors  that  can  include  a  common  history,  geographic  location, 
language,  social  class,  and/or  religion,  and  how  these  are  transformed  by  those 
who  share  them.  (p.  138) 

Cultural  differences  are  more  than  the  tangible  factors  that  schools  most  often  recognize 
such  as  dress,  food,  or  holidays;  they  are  also  commvmication  styles,  attitudes,  and  values. 
Three  areas  that  impact  a  student's  ability  to  learn  and  demonstrate  knowledge  are: 
learning  styles,  interactional  or  communication  styles,  and  language  differences  (Nieto, 
1996).  Students  still  in  the  concrete  stage  need  more  hands-on  activities;  students  in  both 
stages  need  sufficient  time  and  opportunities  to  make  connections  and  test  new  schemata; 
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and  students  from  different  cultures  need  instructional  strategies  sensitive  to  their  cultural 

heritage. 

Transescents  learn  best  when  they  can  see  how  facts,  skills,  and  concepts  relate  to 
important  issues  in  their  young  lives.  Successful  middle  school  teachers  relate 
what  they  try  to  teach  to  student  experience  and  information  taught  in  other 
content  areas.  Effective  middle  level  school  practice  over  the  past  decade  has 
increasingly  confirmed  that  facts,  skills,  and  information  are  best  learned  when 
students  can  recall  and  apply  them  to  their  experience  and  knowledge.  (Toepfer, 
1992,  p.215) 

Although  Piaget's  research  provided  important  insights  into  child  development  and 
subsequently  how  diflferent  instructional  strategies  would  enhance  child  development, 
there  are  definite  limits  to  his  work.  One  of  the  criticisms  of  Piaget's  work  was  that  it 
was  focused  only  on  logical-mathematical  skills  (Wavering,  1995).  Gardner's  work, 
while  based  on  Piaget's  study,  is  also  a  synthesis  of  additional  scholarly  work  on 
cognition.  It  represents  a  "point  of  view  that  ....may  prove  of  genuine  utility  to  those 
policy  makers  and  practitioners  charged  with  the  'development  of  other  individuals'  " 
(Gardner,  1983,  p.  10). 

In  Frames  of  Mind:  The  Theory  of  Multiple  Intelligences,  (1983)  Gardner  describes 
seven  different  areas  of  intelligence.  These  are:  linguistic,  logical-mathematical,  spatial, 
musical,  bodily  kinesthetic,  interpersonal,  and  intrapersonal.  Gardner  selected  these 
seven  areas  because  they  fit  his  definition  of  intelligence: 
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To  my  mind,  a  human  intellectual  competence  must  email  a  set  of  skills  of 
problem  solving — enabling  the  individual  to  resolve  genuine  problems  or 
difficulties  that  he  or  she  encounters  and,  when  appropriate,  to  create  an  effective 
product — and  must  also  entail  the  potential  ^or  finding  or  creating  problems — 
thereby  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge.  These 
prerequisites  represent  my  effort  to  focus  on  those  intellectual  strengths  that  prove 
of  some  importance  within  a  cultural  context.  At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  that 
the  ideal  of  what  is  valued  will  differ  markedly,  sometimes  even  radically,  across 
human  cultures,  within  the  creation  of  new  products  or  posing  of  new  questions 
being  of  relatively  little  importance  in  some  settings.  (Gardner,  1983,  pp.  60-61) 

Implications  for  schools. 
A  middle  school  model  that  includes  interdisciplinary  team  organization,  advisory 
programs,  and  fiill,  rich  exploratory  experiences  has  the  potential  to  meet  the  cognitive 
characteristics  of  preadolescents  identified  by  Piaget  and  Gardner.  However,  for  such 
programs  to  be  effective,  teachers  must  have  sufficient  common  planning  time  (Felner,  et 
al.,  1997,  March),  and  teachers  need  to  help  students  make  the  cognitive  connections 
through  the  use  of  shared  essential  questions  (Jacobs,  1989). 

Varied  instructional  strategies  are  also  necessary  if  "all"  students  are  to  be  able  to  make 
connections  and  to  move  fi"om  concrete  operational  thinking  to  formal  operational 
reasoning  (Cohen,  1986;  Jacobs,  1989).  These  may  include  such  strategies  as  individual 
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exploration  and  reflection,  peer  tutoring,  cooperative  learning,  and  whole-class 

discussion. 

Good  middle  schools  are  not  those  that  are  organized  in  teams,  provide  for  student 
exploration,  and  have  remarkable  advisory  programs;  exemplary  programs  do  all 
of  these  things  and  strive  to  provide  curriculum  and  instruction  that  is  process 
oriented,  integrated,  and  relevant  to  students.  These  schools  deliver  this 
curriculum  in  a  developmentally  appropriate  manner  to  accommodate  young 
adolescents'  need  to  move,  to  explore,  to  debate,  to  interact,  and  to  relate  new 
learning  to  what  they  know  and  what  they  will  need  to  know  to  be  productive 
citizens  in  the  twenty-first  century.  (Irvin,  1992,  p.  3 1 1) 

Social  development. 
During  the  transescence  stage,  adolescents  begin  to  ask,  "Who  am  I?"  "Where  do  I 
belong?"  "What  do  other  people  think  of  me?"  These  are  important  years  when 
transescents  explore  who  they  are  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  they  seek  to 
establish  their  identity  and  autonomy  separate  fi-om  their  parents.  "The  early  adolescent 
is  moving  toward  a  sociocentric  view  of  the  self —  increasingly  seeing  himself  or  herself 
as  part  of  society  as  it  is  organized  around  roles,  rules,  requirements,  responsibilities,  and 
relationships"  (Bowers,  1995). 

How  educators  understand  this  developmental  process  will  influence  how  they  treat 
children  in  their  classroom  and  in  turn  influence  how  students  perceive  and  interact  with 
school.  The  work  of  Piaget,  Lever,  Kohlberg,  and  Erickson  for  years  defined  the  study  of 
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adolescent  development  (Gilligan,  1982).  However,  work  of  researchers  such  as 
Chodorow  and  Gilligan  (1982),  Sadker  and  Sadker  (1986,  March),  and  Nieto  (1992), 
have  altered  the  perspective  on  male  development  and  expanded  the  picture  of  moral  and 
social  development  to  include  females  and  people  of  color. 

For  example,  Piaget  perceived  that  there  was  a  difference  in  how  boys  and  girls  evaluated 

rules  in  games, 

[H]e  finds  boys  becoming  through  childhood  increasingly  fascinated  with  the 
legal  elaboration  of  rules  and  the  development  of  fair  procedures  for  adjudicating 
conflicts,  a  fascination  that,  he  notes  does  not  hold  for  girls.  Girls,  Piaget 
observes,  have  a  more  "pragmatic"  attitude  toward  rules,  "regarding  a  rule  as 
good  as  long  as  the  game  repaid"  ....Girls  are  more  tolerant  in  their  attitudes 
toward  rules,  more  willing  to  make  exceptions,  and  more  easily  reconciled  to 
innovations.  (Gilligan,  1982,  p.  10) 

Although  he  noted  the  differences,  he  defined  mature  development  as  development 
aligned  only  with  the  male  model.    Gilligan,  Johnston,  and  Miller  (1988),  in  their  study 
at  the  Green  River  School,  expanded  and  clarified  our  understanding  of  the  differences  in 
how  male  and  female  students  solved  moral  dilemmas.  They  found  that  "both  male  and 
female  students  understood  and  used  the  voices  of  justice  and  care"  (p.  6).  In  their 
research  they  also  noted  that  girls  tended  to  focus  more  on  others  in  their  relationships 
and  had  trouble  seeing  self  Boys,  in  contrast,  focused  more  on  self  and  developed  a 
sense  of  others  as  they  matured.  More  importantly,  Gilligan,  et  al.  made  the  case  that  the 
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male  perspective  was  no  longer  viewed  as  being  more  moral  and  evolved  than  the  female 
perspective. 

Sadker  and  Sadker  (1986,  March)  found  that  in  school,  boys  received  more  attention  and 
more  precise  feedback  from  teachers.  Similarly,  Nieto  (1992)  documented  that  teachers 
tended  to  call  on  White  students  more  than  s^adents  of  color  and  to  pay  more  attention  to 
White  students.  Mee  (1995,  March),  in  interviews  with  2,  000  middle  school  students  in 
1991  and  1992,  found  that  girls  had  a  harder  time  naming  positive  aspects  about  being 
female  than  boys  had  naming  what  was  best  about  being  male.  One  of  the  most  common 
comments  by  boys  about  what  was  best  about  being  male  was,  "Not  being  a  girl"  (1995, 
p.  2).  They  thought  girls'  Uves  had  more  responsibility  and  more  worries,  "including 
appearance,  relationships,  pregnancy,  and  world  peace"  (p.2).  The  research  of  Gilligan, 
Sadker  and  Sadker,  Nieto,  and  Mee  has  critical  implications  as  female  students  and 
students  of  color  begin  to  develop  their  self-concept,  sense  of  self-eflHcacy,  and  self- 
perception  during  preadolescence. 

Implications  for  schools. 
Hiring  new  staff  trained  in  adolescent  development  and  multicultural  education  with 
middle  school  certification,  and  implementing  professional  development  around  both 
adolescent  development  and  multicultural  education  are  important  first  steps  in  meeting 
the  range  of  needs  of  a  diverse  transescent  population.  In  addition,  professional 
development  within  the  school  can  focus  on  training  for  teaching  in  heterogeneous 
classrooms.  According  to  Nieto, 
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Teachers'  pedagogy  is  influenced  by  their  own  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  diversity 
of  their  students  and  information  about  how  this  diversity  may  affect  learning. 
Because  most  teacher  education  programs  still  ftinction  within  a  framework  that  is 
exclusively  Eurocentric,  few  teachers  are  prepared  for  different  cultures, 
languages,  life-styles,  and  values  in  their  classrooms.  The  result  is  that  many 
teachers  attempt  to  treat  all  students  in  the  same  way,  thus  reinforcing  the 
unchallenged  assumption  that  "equal  means  the  same."  The  same  methods  and 
approaches  perceived  as  appropriate  for  students  from  mainstream  backgrounds, 
whether  or  not  they  were  ever  effective,  are  used  for  all  students.  (1996,  p.  98) 

Implementing  organizational  structures,  such  as  interdiscipUnary  team  organization, 
advisor/advisee  programs,  peer  tutoring,  exploratory  courses,  and  youth-service  projects, 
that  are  conducive  to  male  and  female,  and  minority  cultures  are  potential  strategies. 
"Schools  that  are  serious  about  meeting  the  developmental  needs  of  this  age  group  will 
organize  activities  and  schedules  in  such  a  way  that  the  youngsters  will  be  able  to  interact 
in  legitimately  appropriate  ways"  (Clark,  1994,  p.  52).  The  ultimate  goal  of  middle 
schools  aimed  at  meeting  the  social  and  emotional  developmental  needs  of 
preadolescents  is  to  create  caring  communities  (Noddings,  1984;  Sergiovanni,  1994).  In 
such  communities,  teachers,  administrators,  students,  and  parents  work  together  to  create 
a  "web  of  relationships  that  exist  among  and  between  us"  (Sergiovaimi,  1994,  p.  7). 
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Emotional  development. 
Early  physical  development  sometimes  misleads  us  to  think  that  preadolescents  are  adults 
emotionally.  Although  a  young  male  may  already  shave  and  a  female  may  have  an  adult 
body,  they  still  are  operating  in  a  state  of  emotional  disequilibrium. 

A  middle  level  student  might  still  love  his  teddy  bear  but  want  his  own  room.  She 
may  sit  on  her  dad's  lap  but  just  die  if  he  held  her  hand  in  public.  He  might 
delight  in  a  little  note  from  his  mother  stuck  in  his  lunch  bag  but  would  rather 
swallow  it  than  have  it  discovered.  She  might  demand  a  ride  to  school  because  it 
is  raining  but  asked  to  be  dropped  off  a  block  away  from  the  main  entrance  before 
she  is  seen  vwth  a  parent.  (Milgram,  1992,  p.  21) 

It  is  the  stage  according  to  Hill  (1980)  of  moving  from  attachment  to  autonomy.  It  is  the 
time  when  children  change  the  "perceptions  and  nature  of  their  relationships  with 
parents"  (Clark  &  Clark,  1994,  p. 71).  Although  peer  groups  are  increasingly  important, 
preadolescents  still  "value  and  require  guidance  from  significant  adults  (parents  and 
teachers)"  (p.  71). 

According  to  Goleman  (1995),  in  the  decades  of  the  1980s  and  1990s  there  is  evidence 

of  a  heightening  of  emotional  turmoil  of  adolescents. 

[T]he  United  States  saw  the  highest  juvenile  arrest  rate  for  violent  crimes  ever; 
teen  arrests  for  forcible  rape  had  doubled;  teen  murder  rates  quadrupled,  mostly 
due  to  an  increase  in  shootings.  During  those  same  two  decades,  the  suicide  rate 
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for  teenagers  tripled,  as  did  the  numbers  of  children  under  fourteen  who  are 
murder  victims.  (Goleman,  1995) 

Turmoil  and  violence  are  even  more  a  reality  in  urban  middle  schools.  In  12  urban 
middle  schools  in  a  Clark  Foundation  Study  (Lewis,  1993),  principals  worried  about 
making  it  safe  for  students  to  go  to  and  from  school,  and  they  worried  about  how  to  make 
it  suflBciently  safe  in  school  for  children  to  learn. 

When  they  entered  teaching,  these  professionals  probably  thought  the  tool  they 
would  rely  on  the  most  would  be  an  overhead  projector  or  even  a  computer.  But 
with  them  all  of  the  time  now  is  a  military  import,  the  walkie-talkie,  which 
interrupts  thoughts  and  conversations  with  relayed  messages  about  potential 
disruptions  and  danger  in  the  school,  (p.  22). 

Goleman  (1995)  paints  an  even  bleaker  picture  of  the  decline  of  emotional  intelligence  in 

today's  children. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  single  piece  of  data  in  this  book  comes  from  a 
massive  survey  of  parents  and  teachers  and  shows  a  worldwide  trend  for  the 
present  generation  of  children  to  be  more  troubled  emotionally  than  the  last;  more 
lonely  and  depressed,  more  angry  and  unruly,  more  nervous  and  prone  to  worry, 
more  impulsive  and  aggressive,  (p.  xiii) 

If  as  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development  reports,  "Middle  grade  schools — 
junior  high,  intermediate,  and  middle  schools — are  potentially  society's  most  powerful 
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force  to  recapture  millions  of  youth  adrift,  and  help  every  young  person  thrive  during 
early  adolescence"  (Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development,  1989),  then  it  is 
mandatory  that  we  integrate  knowledge  and  skill  training  on  improving  emotional 
intelligence  into  teacher  education  programs  and  professional  development.  Just  as 
Piaget  observed  progressive  cognitive  development  through  childhood  into  adulthood, 
Goleman  argues  that  emotional  intelligence  is  also  developmental  and  intertwined  with 
cognition  and  biological  development. 

Dr.  David  Hamburg,  a  psychiatrist  and  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  has 
evaluated  some  pioneering  emotional-education  programs  and  sees  "the  years  of 
transition  into  grade  school  and  then  again  into  junior  high  or  middle  school  as  marking 
two  crucial  points  in  a  child's  adjustment"  (Goleman,  1995,  p.  274).  The  end  of 
childhood  and  transition  to  preadolescence  is  an  exigent  time.  According  to  Hamburg: 
School  is  a  crucible  and  a  defining  experience  that  will  heavily  influence 
children's  adolescence  and  beyond.  A  child's  sense  of  self- worth  depends 
substantially  on  his  or  her  ability  to  achieve  in  school.  A  child  who  fails  in  school 
sets  in  motion  the  self-defeating  attitudes  that  can  dim  prospects  for  an  entire 
lifespan.  (Goleman,  1995,  p.  274) 

Implications  for  schools. 
As  with  other  societal  problems,  there  is  a  tendency  to  dump  the  development  of 
emotional  intelligence  into  the  lap  of  schools.  However,  if  teachers  are  to  incorporate 
these  skills  mto  daily  instruction,  advisor/advisee  programs,  or  specific  classes,  they  will 
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need  support,  professional  development,  and  time.  Only  recently  has  research  by 
developmental  psychologists  provided  a  map  of  opportune  times  for  enhancing  the 
development  of  emotional  intelligence  through  specific  instruction  (Goleman,  1995). 
Teachers,  new  and  veteran,  need  professional  development  focused  on  this  work  as  well 
as  time  and  support  with  implementing  new  strategies  into  their  daily  instruction. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  a  class  explicitly  devoted  to  emotional  literacy  may  matter 
far  less  than  how  these  lessons  are  taught.  There  is  perhaps  no  subject  where  the 
quality  of  the  teacher  matters  so  much,  since  how  a  teacher  handles  her  class  is  in 
itself  a  model,  a  de  facto  lesson  in  emotional  competence — or  the  lack  thereof 
Whenever  a  teacher  responds  to  one  student,  twenty  or  thirty  others  learn  a  lesson. 
(Goleman,  1995,  p.  279) 


The  Interconnectedness  of  Physical,  Cognitive,  Social,  and  Emotional  Development 

Even  in  this  brief  look  at  the  physical,  cognitive,  social,  and  emotional  development  of 
early  adolescents  it  is  clear  that  all  areas  of  development  are  interconnected,  and  in  a 
constant  state  of  change  at  a  variety  of  rates.  To  effectively  meet  the  array  of 
developmental  needs  and  provide  a  rigorous  academic  program  teachers  need  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  child  and  the  curriculum.  These  demanding  and  diverse  needs  of 
early  adolescents  also  mandate  establishing  schools  that  focus  on  the  student  as  learner 
and  are  organized  to  nurture  their  growth  and  change  fi'om  child  to  adult. 

Current  Trends  And  Beliefs  Which  Argue  For  A  Unique  School  In  The  Middle 
As  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development  reported  in  Turning  Points, 
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A  volatile  mismatch  exists  between  the  organization  and  curriculum  of  middle 
grade  schools  and  the  intellectual  and  emotional  needs  of  young  adolescents. 
Caught  in  a  vortex  of  changing  demands,  the  engagement  of  many  youth  in 
learning  diminishes,  and  their  rates  of  alienation,  substance  abuse,  absenteeism, 
and  dropping  out  of  school  begin  to  rise  (Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development,  1989,  p. 8). 

The  middle  school  of  the  1970s  was  remarkably  similar  to  the  junior  high  that  had 
preceded  it.  "Grade  levels  included  had  been  changed,  as  had  the  label  on  the  school,  but 
in  terms  of  program  and  actual  practices,  differences  were  virtually  nonexistent.  Just 
creating  middle  schools  administratively  failed  to  break  the  powerful  hand  of  precedent 
and  ingrained  institutionalism  already  set"  (Lounsbury,  1992,  p.  11). 

Although  organizational  and  administrative  changes  are  occurring  in  middle  schools  and 
states  are  moving  toward  a  separate  middle  level  teacher  certification,  research  of  the  last 
decade  reports  that  middle  level  schools  continue  to  fall  short  of  meeting  the  expectations 
described  by  scholars,  researchers,  and  practitioners  (Clark  &  Clark,  1994;  Lounsbury, 
1990;  Mac  Iver,  1990).  Structurally,  new  buildings  are  being  designed  and  built  to 
support  the  recommended  organizational  changes.  Organizationally,  schools  are 
implementing  teams,  houses,  and  new  scheduling;  but  the  hard  work  of  changing:  1)  the 
traditional  hierarchical  culture  of  teachers  and  administrators  to  one  of  collaboration  and 
shared  decision  making  2)  the  content  of  the  curriculum,  3)  the  strategies  of  instruction, 
4)  the  involvement  of  parents  and  the  community,  5)  the  role  of  students  in  their  own 
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education,  and  6)  schools  that  truly  focus  on  meeting  the  needs  of  "all"  adolescents 
remains  elusive. 

In  1984,  Lipsitz  studied  four  successful  middle  schools.  She  found  that  all  four  schools 
had  a  strong  sense  of  purpose  focused  on  appropriate  practices  for  successflilly  meeting 
the  needs  of  adolescents.  She  noted  that,  "the  most  striking  feature  of  the  four  schools  is 
their  willingness  and  ability  to  adapt  aU  school  practices  to  the  individual  differences  in 
intellectual,  biological,  and  social  maturation  of  their  students"  (Lipsitz,  1984,  p.  168). 

While  there  are  commonalties  between  the  middle  school  of  the  1990s  and  the  junior  high 
school  of  the  1920s,  a  significant  difference  is  that  the  middle  school  concept  of  the 
1990s  advocates  a  unique  program  and  curriculum  designed  around  the  developmental 
needs  of  10-14  year  olds  (Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development,  1989). 
Although  there  were  advocates  of  the  junior  high  movement  and  later  the  progressive 
movement  that  recognized  that  middle  level  education  should  be  designed  for  the  unique 
needs  of  adolescents,  the  junior  high  in  essence  remained  a  "junior"  version  of  the  high 
school.  Around  the  1960s,  the  junior  high  was  still  an  extension  of  the  high  school  or 
part  of  the  elementary  building  (Epstein  and  Mac  Iver,  1990;  Tyack  and  Cuban,  1995). 

However,  for  a  system  to  adopt  a  middle  school  philosophy  requires  more  than  a 
structural  change  in  the  organization  or  the  construction  of  a  new  building.    As  Fehier,  et 
al.  (1997)  noted,  the  change  must  be  "idea-driven."  Teachers,  administrators,  students, 
school  boards,  parents,  and  the  community  must  be  engaged  in  examining  the  current 
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reality  and  articulating  the  future  vision.  Implementing  such  a  change  requires  a 
sustained  effort  over  time  as  beliefs  and  assumptions  are  surfaced  and  shared.  Those 
within  the  school  need  sufficient  time  to  dialogue, implement,  and  reflect  on  new 
innovations.  Other  stakeholders  need  time  to  become  knowledgeable  so  as  to  understand 
and  implement  system-wide  policies  that  support  the  philosophy  and  the  structure. 

For  student  achievement  to  improve,  these  practices  must  be  founded  on  a  belief  in 
academic  excellence.  They  must  include  such  structures  as:  interdisciplinary  teams  of 
teachers  with  suflBcient  planning  time  and  a  low  student  teacher  ratio  (20-25  students  to 
one  teacher);  advisor/advisee  programs,  which  allow  adolescents  to  connect  with  one 
significant  adult  over  a  long  period  of  time,  four  or  five  times  per  week;  transition 
programs  fi'om  elementary  to  middle  school  and  middle  school  to  high  school;  and 
"critical  changes  in  the  school  context  and  in  the  teaching  /  learning  process"  (Felner,  et 
al.,  1997,  March,  p.  543).  These  new  programs  also  require  different  instructional 
strategies  that  support  individual  exploration,  peer  tutoring,  cooperative  learning,  and 
critical  thinking.  Above  all,  the  schools  must  be  small,  caring  communities  that  support 
the  individual  growth  and  development  of  an  increasingly  diverse  population.  The 
transition  in  concept  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  embraced  by  many  communities  or  by  all 
educators.  However,  Feber,  et  al.  (1997)  are  finding  that  when  these  practices  are  fully 
implemented,  then  student  achievement  significantly  improves,  and  that  this  holds  true  in 
low-income  urban  schools  as  well  as  in  affluent  suburban  communities.  In  fact,  the  most 
significant,  overarching  finding  by  Felner  and  his  colleagues  in  their  longitudinal  study  of 
schools  implementing  the  eight  Tidming  Points  principles  was  the  "importance  of 
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considering  the  comprehensiveness  and  level  of  implementation  of  the  Turning  Points 
recommendations"  (p.  543). 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  adolescents  with  high-performing  schools  that  are 
"1)  developmentally  responsive,  2)  academically  excellent,  and  3)  socially  equitable" 
(Lipsitz,  et  al.,  1997,  March,  p.  534),  then  we  must  estabUsh  high-performing  middle 
level  schools  as  "the  norm,  not  the  exception"  (p.  535). 

School  reform  is  not  for  the  literal,  the  timid,  or  the  undecided.  To  be  successful, 
it  must  be  rooted  in  powerfully  held,  shared  values  that  define  and  determine  the 
entire  school-improvement  enterprise,  its  desired  outcomes,  and  its  resulting 
poUcies  and  practices.  These  values  —  embracing  developmental  responsiveness, 
academic  excellence,  and  social  equity  —  are  deceptively  simple  to  summarize  by 
echoing  the  golden  rule:  educate  others'  children  as  we  would  have  others  educate 
ours.  (Lipsitz,  et  al.,  1997,  March,  p.  538). 

Although  Williamson  and  Johnston  (1996)  seem  to  have  correctly  identified  the 
crossroads  that  middle  school  practitioners  face,  orthodoxy,  per  se,  is  not  bad.  It  is  only 
bad  when  it  prevents  the  natural  order  of  change  that  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
continuously  changing  needs  of  the  students.  As  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development  summarized  in  Turning  Points  (1989),  the  challenge  of  preparing  today's 
youth  for  the  21st  century  is  formidable.  We  appear  to  have  the  tools  and  the  knowledge 
to  meet  the  demands.  What  we  need  is  leadership,  spirit,  and  a  willingness  to  support 
change  over  time. 
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A  Reconceptualized  Model  of  Leadership  for  Middle  Schools 

Organizational  Learning  as  a  New  Paradigm  for  School  Change 

Intuitively  it  seems  that  the  terms  "school"  and  "learning  organization"  should  be 
synonymous.  However,  the  purpose  of  schools  from  the  early  1900s  to  the  present  has 
been  to  develop  common  values,  provide  moral  training,  cultivate  good  American 
citizens,  socialize  youth,  and  produce  reliable  workers  for  industry  (Kirst,  1984;  Miller, 
1992;  Tyack  &  Cuban,  1995;  Tyack,  1974).  These  basic  beliefs  were  firmly  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  the  American  school  system.  They  were  reinforced  by  society,  science,  and 
an  economic  structure  that  needed  obedient,  disciplined,  reliable  workers  who  were 
trained  to  do  as  they  were  told. 

Although  the  conversation  about  the  purpose  of  school  is  beginning  to  change,  the  old 
beliefs  and  theories  remain  firmly  entrenched.  According  to  the  1 996  report  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Teaching  and  America's  Future,  schools  are  still  preparing 
about  80%  of  our  students  for  low-skilled  jobs.  While  the  demands  of  society  and  the 
workforce  are  for  adults  that  can  "understand  and  use  complex  materials,  communicate 
incisively,  plan  and  organize  their  own  work,  solve  mathematical  and  scientific  problems, 
create  ideas  and  products,  and  use  new  technologies"  (National  Commission  on  Teaching 
and  America's  Future,  1996,  p.  25),  schools  are  still  using  "chalk  and  talk"  lectures  and 
standardized,  basic-skill  testing.  "The  roots  of  the  system's  current  limitations  continue 
to  be  nourished  by  the  behaviorist  learning  theories,  curriculum  prescriptions,  and 
specialized  organizational  structures  planted  by  scientific  managers  a  century  ago" 
(Darling-Hammond,  1997,  p.  47).  Because  the  actual  scientific  practices  exemplified  by 
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theory  and  application  are  no  longer  appropriate  for  school  change,  we  are,  in  fact, 
looking  for  a  shift  in  the  paradigm  we  hold  about  the  purpose  of  school  and  the  process  of 
change  (Kuhn,  1970). 


Changing  our  Paradigm  about  the  Purpose  and  Organization  of  Schools 

The  present  paradigm  that  most  people  hold  about  school  has  its  roots  in  a  Roman 
military  model.  "It  derives  from  the  two  fundamental  organizational  experiences  in  the 
history  of  Western  culture.  One  was  military  and  the  other  ecclesiastical"  (Dolan,  1994, 
p.  12).  This  framework  was  further  shaped  by  Newtonian,  behavioristic,  mechanistic 
science  (Caine  &  Caine,  1997;  Wheatley,  1992),  which  dealt  with  complex  "information 
and  tasks  by  dividing  them  into  smaller,  more  manageable  units"  (Dolan,  1994,  p.  15) 
The  industrial  revolution  with  its  factory  model  organization  and  the  male-dominated, 
corporate  culture  of  the  twentieth  century,  solidified  a  top  down,  highly  authoritarian, 
deeply-layered  pyramid,  gridded  into  vertical  and  horizontal  silos  with  tight  control  of 
information  (Dolan,  1994;  Dunlap  &  Schmuck,  1995). 

Schools  reflected  the  industrial  and  then  corporate  world  and  were  organized  into 
hierarchical  structures  with  well-organized,  distinct,  impersonal  parts,  controlled  through 
specific  rules,  policies,  and  procedures  (Darling-Hammond,  1997).  "Knowledge  was 
broken  into  disciplines  and  subjects,  engineering  became  a  prized  science,  and  people 
were  fragmented — counseled  to  use  different  'parts'  of  themselves  in  different  settings" 
(Wheatley,  1992,  p.  27).  Thinking  and  solving  problems  were  not  the  primary  roles  for 
most  workers;  therefore,  they  were  not  emphasized  in  schools.  There  was  no  need  for 
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networking  or  collaboration  in  this  system  as  teachers  were  told  what  and  how  to  teach, 
and  the  workers  they  were  training  were  to  operate  as  distinct  cogs.  Although  the 
requirements  in  today's  economic  structure  are  radically  different  and  the  societal  issues 
that  students  will  face  when  they  graduate  have  more  dynamic  complexity,  the  perceived 
purpose  of  public  schooling  has  been  slow  to  change. 

Since  the  publication  of  ^  Nation  at  Risk  (National  Commission  On  Excellence  in 
Education,  1983),  the  pressure  to  restructure  or  reform  schools  so  that  students  are  better 
prepared  to  meet  societal  demands  has  escalated.  Although,  there  is  skepticism  about 
whether  the  current  reform  initiatives  can  produce  the  necessary  changes,  there  continues 
to  be  a  heightened  focus  from  outside  and  inside  the  institution  to  change.  There  has,  in 
fact,  been  widespread  criticism  of  those  institutions  that  have  not  been  able  to  change  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  challenges  presented  by  the  new  age  (Brown  and  Elfenbein,  1991). 
Schools  are  among  those  organizations  that  have  not  changed  fast  enough. 

Why  have  schools  failed  to  change? 
Lipsky  (1980),  Argyris  and  Schon  (1996),  and  Darling-Hammond  (1997)  identify  a 
number  of  key  barriers  that  inhibit  change.  Lipsky  (1980)  suggests  three  obstacles  that 
inhibit  change;  past  practices  embedded  in  "fundamental  coping  requirements  of  the  job;" 
too  many  innovations  and  pilot  projects  so  that  "no  one  change  seems  better  than  any 
other  change;"  and  a  lack  of  commitment  to  alter  or  improve  relations  within  the 
institution  (p.  187).  A  prime  example  of  the  first  obstacle  is  teachers'  resistance  to 
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working  in  teams.  Past  practice  holds  teachers  accountable  for  the  30  students  in  their 
homerooms  and  teaching  of  a  single  subject.  If  we  want  them  to  now  work,  as  a  team  an 
unstated  expectation  is  that  they  are  now  responsible  for  the  120  students  that  constitute 
the  four  homerooms  on  the  team.  It  is  easier  to  stay  with  past  practice  and  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  teacher's  discipline  and  her  homeroom.  The  teachers'  resistance  has 
less  to  do  with  the  specific  change  and  more  with  their  own  perceptions  that  they  will  not 
be  successful  at  implementing  the  change. 

The  second  issue  grows  out  of  the  many  voices  that  want  to  define  the  purpose  of  school 
and  therefore  introduce  a  multitude  of  innovations.    Parents,  educators,  and 
policymakers,  three  of  the  bodies  that  feel  entitled  to  dictate  the  purpose  of  school 
disagree  with  each  other  and  within  their  own  groups  about  how  schools  should  change 
and  what  changes  should  be  made.  The  national  standards  movement  begun  under 
President  Bush  and  continued  under  President  Clinton  is  a  prime  example.  There  is 
disagreement  fi^om  both  educational  researchers  and  practitioners  about  whether 
"redefined  national  standards  and  corresponding  tests  will  in  themselves  improve 
American  education"  (Miller,  1993,  September/October,  p.  1). 

When  there  is  insufficient  authentic  inquiry  among  the  vested  parties,  then  the  norms  and 
beliefs  that  underlie  the  changes  are  never  explored  and  addressed.  Argyris  and  Schon 
(1996)  identify  this  form  of  introducing  initiates  as  single-loop  learning.  Single-loop 
learning  has  historically  been  the  more  common  process  for  implementing  innovations  in 
school.  An  innovation  is  introduced;  schools  begin  to  implement  it;  the  innovation  fails 
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to  achieve  the  desired  goal;  the  innovation  is  dropped  or  canceled.  For  example,  in  the 
1960s  schools  began  to  implement  open  classrooms  and  schools  without  walls.  However, 
in  most  cases  little  was  done  to  change  teachers'  pedagogy;  orderly  rows  and  teacher 
directed  learning  did  not  fit  with  open  classroom  architecture.  Before  long,  teachers  were 
requesting  that  walls  be  replaced  and  schools  returned  to  single,  self-contained  classes  (E. 
Cohen,  personal  communication,  January,  1990).  In  single-loop  learning  public  opinion 
and/or  teacher  beliefs  are  not  surfaced.  As  a  consequence,  individuals  committed  to 
different  practices  based  on  their  underlying  beliefs  may  sabotage  the  reform  efforts.  In 
contrast  to  single-loop  learning,  double-loop  learning  allows  for  the  exploration  of 
values,  norms,  or  fiindamental  assumptions  as  people  observe  and  question  how  an 
innovation  impacts  deeply  held  beliefs.  In  double-loop  learning,  the  focus  is  on  both  the 
problem  and  the  metacognitive  process  of  examining  beliefs,  actions,  and  outcomes.  The 
double  loop  "refers  to  the  two  feedback  loops  that  coimect  the  observed  effects  of  action 
with  strategies  and  values  served  by  strategies.  Strategies  and  assumptions  may  change 
concurrently  with,  or  as  a  consequence  of,  change  in  values"  (Argyris  &  Schon,  1996,  p. 
21).  If  the  conflict  in  values  is  not  explored  and  addressed  before  or  concurrently  with 
the  change,  then  there  will  be  resistance  and  the  reform  will  be  of  short  duration  (Dodd, 
1995). 

Lipsky's  third  point  is  that  there  is  resistance  to  change  because  there  is  a  lack  of 
commitment  to  relations.  When  boards  of  education  or  central  office  personnel  mandate 
changes  with  little  input  from  the  school,  then  teachers  conclude  that  their  work  and  ideas 
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are  not  valued.  Each  silo  of  the  organization  operates  as  if  there  they  are  not  interrelated 
and  that  individuals  are  not  important  to  successful  implementation  of  new  ideas. 

Argyris  and  Schon  (1996)  identify  the  failure  to  change  as  "  'near  misses'  —  almost  but 
not  quite  organizational  learning"  (1996,  p.  17).  A  primary  cause  of  these  "near  misses" 
they  attribute  to  the  difference  between  the  "espoused  theory"  and  the  "theory-in-use"  (p. 
13).  They  define  espoused  theory  as,  "the  theory  of  action  which  is  advanced  to  explain 
or  justify  a  given  pattern  of  activity,  and  theory-in-use  as,  "the  theory  of  action  which  is 
implicit  in  the  performance  of  that  pattern  of  activity."    Argyris  and  Schon  further 
explain,  "a  theory  in-use  must  be  constructed  from  observation  of  the  patterns  of 
interactive  behavior  produced  by  individual  members  of  the  organization,  insofar  as  their 
behavior  is  governed  by  formal  or  informal  rules  for  collective  decision,  delegation,  and 
membership"  (pp.  13-14).    For  example,  the  espoused  theory  in  most  states  and  districts 
is  that  decisions  about  how  schools  operate  are  "site-based,"  decided  at  the  school. 
However,  with  the  advent  of  high-stakes  testing  and  district  accountability,  many  urban 
school  principals  feel  they  have  little  control  over  major  decisions  about  curriculum, 
staffmg,  and  student  outcomes. 

Sarason  (1990)  posits  two  additional  arguments  about  why  schools  have  failed  to  reform. 
First,  schools  are  "intractable  to  change"  (p.  xii).  They  will  remain  intractable  "as  long  as 
we  avoid  confronting  (among  other  things)  their  existing  power  relationships"  (p.  5),  and 
have  a  shortage  of  leaders  with  the  "insight,  vision,  and  courage"  to  confront  power 
relationships  in  complex  organizations.  Secondly,  schools  must  confront  two  basic 
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assumptions.  These  are:  "schools  exist  primarily  for  the  growth  and  development  of 
children"  and  "there  is  now  an  almost  unbridgeable  gulf  that  students  perceive  between 
the  world  of  the  school  and  the  world  outside  of  it"  (p.  xiv). 

Linda  Darling-Hammond  (1990,  1997),  looking  at  the  system  dynamics  of  the  issue  of 
change,  argues  that  the  National  Goals  Movement  may  produce  "superficial  reform" 
because  the  focus  is  on  discrete  objectives  rather  than  "structural  reforms  needed  to 
achieve  true  educational  change"  (1990,  p.  287).  The  National  Goals  Movement  fails  to 
address  the  interdependencies  in  the  current  system  and  to  acknowledge  that  there  may  be 
multiple  actions  for  achieving  the  same  goal  (Senge,  Roberts,  Ross,  Smith,  &  Kleiner 
1994).  Additionally,  legislative  policies  are  frequently  ineffective  in  producing 
substantial  and  relevant  change  because  they  lag  behind  our  knowledge.  They  are  based 
on  old  knowledge  and  technologies,  and  "bureaucracy  lacks  the  tools  to  manage  complex 
work,  handle  the  unpredictable,  or  meet  distinctive  client  need"  (Darling-Hammond, 
1990,  p.  287). 

The  public  perception  is  that  schools  are  failing. 
Despite  past  reform  efforts  that  have  focused  on  changing  the  curriculum  and/or 
instruction;  lengthening  the  school  day;  redesigning  the  school  schedule;  restructuring  the 
school,  establishing  national  standards;  and  changing  the  requirements  for  teachers,  the 
public  still  perceives  that  schools  are  failing  (Elam,  Rose,  &  Gallup,  1996).  The  public 
believes  that  "better  schools  make  a  better  society,"  and  that  "the  future  would  be 
brighter  if  schools  improved  and  test  scores  rose"  (Tyack  &  Cuban,  1995,  p.  14). 
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Perspectives  of  "progress  or  regress  in  education  and  society  are,  of  course,  highly 
debatable"  (p.  14).  For  example,  if  progress  in  education  is  measured  by  number  of 
graduates,  then  more  students,  students  of  color  as  well  as  white,  males  as  well  as 
females,  are  going  to  college  today  and  fewer  students  are  dropping  out  now  than  in 
1971-72  (United  States  Department  of  Education  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  1992,  and  United  States  Bureau  of  Census,  1992). 

Others  would  counter  this  evidence  of  progress  by  arguing  that  today's  graduates  are  not 
as  well  prepared.  Employers  complain  that  many  have  to  be  taught  how  to  read  and  write 
on  the  job  after  graduation  (Lieberman,  1993).  The  collective  public  assumption  persists 
that  schools  are  not  as  good  as  they  used  to  be  or  that  the  present  day  students  are  not  as 
well  educated  as  their  parents. 

Public  schools  must  educate  students  that  represent  a  wide  diversity  of  values  and 
beliefs. 

Public  schools  represent  many  different  voices.  If  we  only  consider  numbers,  there  are 
51  milUon  students  in  K-12  education  in  14,  498  school  districts  (Jamieson,  2001,  March; 
National.  1998-99).  Beyond  the  numbers,  policymakers,  the  community,  the  parents,  the 
school  board,  the  administrators,  the  teachers,  and  the  students  mfluence  what  occurs  in 
schools.  In  turn  each  of  these  groups  represents  different  cultures,  racial  and  ethnic 
backgrounds,  special  mterests,  beliefs  and  values.  As  Lipsky  (1980)  points  out,  conflict 
between  the  different  groups  may  be  inevitable  and  it  may  be  socially  productive.    At  the 
same  time,  he  adds  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  about  deliberately  changing  major 
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institutions  when  it  appears  that  the  interests  of  one  party  conflict  so  fundamentally  with 
the  interests  of  other  powerful  groups"  (p.  186). 

As  middle  school  principals  develop  an  environment  that  recognizes  change  as  a  normal 
process  and  part  of  the  comprehensive  whole,  they  must  engage  all  the  voices  so  that 
innovations  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  shared  beliefs  and  values.  The  espoused  theory 
that  they  publicly  articulate  must  align  with  the  theory-in-use,  and  structural  reforms 
must  be  put  in  place  to  address  the  gap  between  bureaucratic  policy  and  client  needs. 
Ultimately,  and  perhaps  most  critically,  if  the  middle  school  model  is  sustained  it  will  be 
because  leaders  are  willing  to  confront  the  existing  power  relationships  above  and  below 
them  in  the  organization.  They  use  systems  thinking  to  implement  change.  They 
perceive  the  school  as  a  whole  and  understand  how  the  patterns  of  interrelationships 
among  the  key  elements  of  the  system  impact  the  school 


Developing  a  New  Mindset  for  Educational  Change 

The  history  of  sustained  change  in  schools  is  not  full  of  successes.  The  creation  of  a 
separate  school  for  students  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14  within  the  larger  system  was 
one  exception.  This  change  represented  sustained  restructuring  (Cuban,  1992,  Summer). 
The  more  recent  agenda  of  reform  efforts,  many  of  which  are  still  introduced  without 
considering  the  broader  context,  include  top-down  regulatory  efforts,  such  as  Goals  2000, 
state  reforms  that  hold  building  principals  more  accountable,  standards-based  reform,  and 
grass-root  efforts,  such  as  site-based  management.  There  are  also  whole  school  reform 
efforts  such  as  Turning  Points,  Effective  Schools  Movement,  Coalition  of  Essential 
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Schools,  and  Expeditionary  Learning  that  hold  out  pockets  of  promise.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  evidence  of  confiision  and  discouragement  (Fullan,  1993;  Leithwood  &  Louis, 
1998;  Levin,  1998,  May;  Lipsitz,  et  al.,  1997,  March). 

hi  Change  Forces,  Fullan  states,  "We  need,  in  short,  a  new  mindset  about  educational 

change"  (1993,  p.  3).  He  continues. 

To  put  it  differently,  the  answer  does  not  lie  in  designing  better  reform  strategies. 
No  amount  of  sophistication  in  strategizing  for  particular  innovations  or  policies 
will  ever  work.  It  is  sunply  unrealistic  to  expect  that  introducing  reforms  one  by 
one,  even  major  ones,  in  a  situation  that  is  basically  not  organized  to  engage  in 
change  will  do  anything  but  give  reform  a  bad  name.  You  cannot  have  an 
educational  environment  in  which  change  is  continuously  expected,  alongside  a 
conservative  system  and  expect  anything  but  constant  aggravation,  (p.  3-4) 

The  necessary  changes  that  schools  require  demand  a  paradigm  shift  to  one  which  views 
the  school  as  a  whole  and  understands  any  change  in  a  district  has  implications  for 
everyone  m  the  district  (Fullan  &  Stiegelbauer,  1991).  "Thus  the  meaning  of  change  for 
the  future  does  not  sunply  involve  implementing  single  innovations  effectively.  It  means 
a  radical  change  in  the  culture  of  schools  and  the  conception  of  teaching  as  a  profession" 
(p.  142).   However,  the  system's  deeply  ingrained  mechanisms  for  organizing  school 
prevents  the  widespread  changes  that  are  needed.  "These  same  structures  will  kill 
reforms  once  again  if  the  system  itself  is  not  transformed"  (Darluig-Hammond,  1997,  p. 
34). 
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The  new  vision  must  recognize  that  systems  are  organic,  ever  changing,  and  interrelated; 
"Not  the  fragile,  fragmented  world  we  attempt  to  hold  together,  but  a  universe  rich  in 
processes  that  support  growth  and  coherence,  individuality  and  community"  (Wheatley, 
1992).    hi  the  future,  everyone  will  have  access  to  the  same  information.  What  will 
differentiate  people  is  not  their  access  to  information,  but  their  ability  to  learn  from  the 
information  and  create  different  solutions  (Chawla  &  Renesch,  1995).  The  purpose  of 
schools  will  be  to  develop  students  with  "a  sufficient  grasp  of  concepts,  principles,  or 
skills  so  that  one  can  bring  them  to  bear  on  new  problems  and  situations,  deciding  in 
which  ways  one's  present  competencies  can  suffice  and  in  which  ways  one  may  require 
new  skills  or  knowledge"  (Gardner,  1991,  p.  18).  hi  this  shift,  the  educational  system 
would  become  what  has  been  called  in  other  contexts  a  "learning  organization"  —  expert 
at  dealmg  with  change  as  a  normal  part  of  its  work,  not  just  in  relation  to  the  latest  policy 
but  also  as  a  way  of  life. 


Societal  Changes  Support  A  Transformational  Shift  hi  Schools 
Society  is  experiencing  profound  and  dramatic  changes.  We  are  even  questioning  our 
fimdamental  paradigms  about  how  the  world  works  (Came  &  Caine,  1997;  Kuhn,  1970). 
Key  elements  driving  these  rapid  changes  are  "globalization  of  economic  activity, 
political  relations,  information,  communications,  and  technology"  (Hargraves,  1995,  p. 
47).    Those  issues  that  we  once  thought  were  certamties  are  now  in  question, 
hiformation,  sources  of  understanding,  and  our  fundamental  beliefs  are  challenged  daily 
because  of  our  global  interactions  and  migration.  Communication  and  technology  have 
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compressed  time  and  space,  leading  to  an  increasing  pace  of  change  and  making  our 
knowledge  bases  more  tenuous  and  fragile. 

The  threats  to  our  society  are  changing  as  well.  While  we  still  have  crisis  situations  with 
which  we  have  learned  to  cope,  we  are  now  more  seriously  threatened  by  slow,  creeping 
threats,  frequently  a  consequence  of  our  actions.  These  gradual  threats  such  as  global 
warming,  changes  in  family  structure,  and  the  break  down  of  government  and  the 
educational  system  are  complex  issues  that  are  not  resolved  through  reductionism, 
mechanical  thinking,  fragmentation,  and  competition.  "The  very  same  skills  of 
separation,  analysis,  and  control  that  gave  us  the  power  to  shape  our  environment  are 
producing  ecological  and  social  crises  in  our  outer  world,  and  psychological  and  spiritual 
crises  in  our  inner  world"  (Kofinan  &  Senge,  1995,  p.  23).  To  address  these  slowly 
developing  problems  that  threaten  our  most  basic  systems  and  organizations  we  will  need 
to  learn  to  think  differently. 

Our  present  social  institutions  most  often  reflect  a  reductionist  viewpoint  in  both  structure 
and  process.  Schools,  for  example,  are  structured  into  well-organized,  distinct  parts. 
These  structures  include:  a  hierarchical  organization  with  clearly  established  boundaries, 
isolation  of  teachers  within  schools  and  schools  within  the  district,  rules  and  policies  that 
produce  compliance  and  maintain  order,  and  a  linear  cause  and  effect  perspective  for 
solving  problems  (Caine  &  Caine,  1997;  Seashore  Louis,  1994;  Scheetz  &  Benson,  1994; 
Wheatley,  1992). 
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Concurrently,  the  paradigm  for  solving  institutional  problems  is  that  if  we  fix  one  part  the 
whole  will  work.  Schools  suffer  under  education  reform  fi-om  fi-agmentation,  pilot 
projects,  overload,  and  incoherence  resulting  fi-om  uncoordinated  innovations  that  are 
introduced  without  critical  thought  to  process  or  standards.  Past  practice  for  dealing  with 
change  "does  not  address  the  'all  happening  at  once'  interdisciplinary  nature  of  problems 
found  in  professional  practice"  (Brown  and  Elfenbein,  1991,  p.  3).  However,  if  we 
change  our  mental  model  of  organizations  fi-om  a  finely  tuned  machine  model  with 
individual  parts  to  one  of  a  living,  interrelated,  self- renewing  organism  we  begin  to 
understand  the  need  for  changing  our  approach  for  reforming  and  restructuring  schools 
(Gardner,  1981;  Wheatley,  1992). 

Teaching  can  no  longer  be  viewed  as  a  "routine  job  conducted  with  craft-like  knowledge, 
in  isolation  fi:-om  other  aduhs,  in  a  hierarchical  status  structure.  The  new  perception  of 
teaching,  in  contrast,  views  it  as  a  non-routine  activity  drawing  on  a  reliable  body  of 
technical  knowledge  and  conducted  in  collaboration  with  other  professional  colleagues" 
(Leithwood,  et  al,  1994,  p.  126).  The  professionalism  of  teaching  supports  the 
importance  of  an  expanded  foundation  of  pedagogical  knowledge,  content  knowledge, 
and  pedagogical-content  knowledge  (Clandinin,  1985;  Elbaz,  1981;  Shulman,  1987). 
"Thus  the  meaning  of  change  for  the  fiiture  does  not  simply  involve  implementing  single 
innovations  effectively.  It  means  a  radical  change  in  the  culture  of  schools  and  the 
conception  of  teaching  as  a  profession"  (FuUan  and  Stiegelbauer,  1991,  p.  142). 
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Studies  in  business  and  in  education  identify  organizations  that  support  this  kind  of 
change  as  ones  that  are  characterized  by  flexibility,  adaptability,  collaboration,  creativity, 
and  the  ability  to  continuously  learn  and  change  (Darling-Hammond,  1997;  Margraves, 
1995).  They  are  referred  to  as  "learning  organizations."  Learning  organizations  are 
adaptable  and  flexible,  are  inclined  toward  experimentation,  are  ready  to  rethink  means 
and  ends,  are  oriented  towards  inquiry,  and  recognize  the  human  potential  for  learning  on 
behalf  of  the  organization  (Argyris  &  Schon,  1996). 


Defining  a  Learning  Organization 

Although  the  definition  by  Darling-Hammond  and  Hargraves  seems  clear,  the  power  of 
the  term  "learning  organization"  has  been  diminished  in  the  past  few  years,  as  it  has 
become  jargon  in  the  popular  press.  However,  its  foundation  has  evolved  fi"om  the  fields 
of  physics,  organizational  behavior,  and  systems  dynamics.  One  goal  of  this  section  will 
be  to  explore  the  definitions  of  learning,  organizational  learning,  and  learning 
organization.  The  second  goal  is  to  focus  on  five  learning  disciplines,  "a  body  of  theory 
and  technique  that  must  be  studied  and  mastered  to  be  put  into  practice.  ...a 
developmental  path  for  acquiring  certain  skills  or  competencies"  (Senge,  1990,  p.  10), 
that  define  and  shape  Senge' s  model  of  a  "learning  organization." 


Defining  Learning 

Information  is  changing  at  an  incredible  rate.  The  average  adult  will  change  careers  at 
least  three  times.  More  importantly,  within  any  one  career  adults  will  need  to  continue  to 
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learn,  as  the  knowledge  they  needed  when  they  started  will  become  obsolete  and  new 
information  will  be  necessary.  However,  we  do  not  traditionally  hold  a  view  of 
continuous  learning  when  looking  at  the  purpose  of  schools. 

Many  young  people  have  stopped  learning  in  the  religious  or  spiritual  dimensions 
of  their  lives  long  before  they  graduate  from  college.  Some  settle  into  rigid  and 
unchanging  political  and  economic  views  by  the  time  they  are  twenty-five  or 
thirty.  By  their  mid-thirties  most  v^l  have  stopped  acquiring  new  skills  or  new 
attitudes  in  any  central  aspect  of  their  lives.  (Gardner,  1981,  p.  9) 
Therefore,  at  the  heart  of  this  discussion  is  a  required  shift  in  our  basic  belief  about 
learning.  Learning  can  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  something  that  occurs  during  twelve  to 
twenty  years  of  formal  schooling  but  an  actively  pursued  lifelong  process  (Dewey,  1990, 
(1902),  (1900,  1915  (revised),  1943). 

Secondly,  new  knowledge  and  perspectives  must  inform  our  discussion  about  learning. 
A  constructivist  perspective  on  how  children  acquire  knowledge  provides  new  insights 
into  defining  learning  (Brooks  &  Brooks,  1993;  Tobin,  1993).  Cognitive  research 
demonstrates  that  "learning  is  a  process  of  making  meaning  out  of  new  or  unfamiliar 
events  in  light  of  familiar  ideas  or  unfamiliar  events  in  light  of  femiliar  ideas  or 
experiences"  (Darling-Hammond,  1997,  p.  74).  Before  little  children  enter  the  school 
system  they  exemplify  critical  attributes  of  learning.  They  are  curious  and  have  a  sense 
of  wonder  about  their  environment.  They  are  open  to  new  possibilities  and  always 
searching,  experimenting,  gaining  new  insights  and  experimenting  agam  (Chawla  & 
Renesch,  1995).  Through  this  exploration,  children  begin  to  develop  a  personal  schema 
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for  organizing  and  interpreting  information  (Chawla  and  Renesch,  1995;  Darling- 
Hammond,  1997). 

The  adults  with  whom  a  child  interacts  play  a  significant  role  in  determining  how  open 
and  curious  a  child  remains  and  the  fluidity  and  permeability  of  the  child's  cognitive 
map.  The  teacher  helps  to  provide  the  tools  that  foster  the  student's  ability  to  make 
meaning  of  then-  experiences  (Brooks  &  Brooks,  1993).  It  is  through  the  inquiry  and 
interpretive  process  that  the  student  is  able  to  engage  in  "the  having  of  wonderfial  ideas" 
(Duckworth,  1987,  p.  1). 

"Once  this  cognitive  map  is  in  place,  the  basic  relationship  children  have  with  their 
environment  shifts  to  become  virtually  the  opposite  of  a  learning  relationship"  (Chawla  & 
Renesch,  1995,  p.  87).  Our  educational  system  continues  to  undercut  the  natural  learning 
process.  Much  of  the  focus  continues  to  be  on  memorization,  the  ability  to  produce 
information  on  demand,  and  skill  to  give  the  "right  answer." 

Thus,  the  focus  of  the  American  school  system  is  not  true  learning.  The  creative 
processes  of  experimentation  and  the  sharing  of  knowledge,  which  are  the 
fundamental  driving  forces  for  innovation,  are  discouraged.  Young  people  are  not 
taught  how  to  learn,  but  how  to  memorize  and  recall.  These  are  profoundly  and 
fiindamentally  different  processes.  As  we  explore  organizational  leammg  we 
must  understand  that  the  public  school  system  did  not  contribute  to  our  learning 
capability  but  eroded  it.  (Chawla  &  Renesch,  1995,  p.  88) 
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If  learning  is  a  meaning-making  process  where  we  make  sense  out  of  new  experiences  in 
the  context  of  our  prior  experiences  (Tobin,  1993),  then  schools  need  a  new  purpose.  The 
purpose  of  schools  needs  to  be  to  develop  an  "education  of  understanding.  ...a  sufficient 
grasp  of  concepts,  principles,  or  skills  so  that  one  can  bring  them  to  bear  on  new 
problems  and  situations,  deciding  in  which  ways  one's  present  competencies  can  suffice 
and  in  which  ways  one  may  require  new  skills  or  knowledge"  (Gardner,  1991,  p.  18).  If 
children  learn  best  when  they  are  immersed  in  complex  experiences  and  are  given 
opportunities  to  process  what  they  learn  (Caine  &  Caine,  1997),  then  the  school 
community  needs  to  examine  critically  how  they  structure  the  day,  deliver  instruction, 
pose  problems,  and  assess  learning. 


Defining  Organizational  Learning 

Due  to  the  popular  use  of  the  term  "learning  organization"  after  the  publication  of  The 
Fifth  Discipline  (Senge,  1990),  the  definition  of  "organizational  learning"  is  fi-equently 
misused  or  confiased  with  "learning  organization."    The  discussion  of  "organizational 
learning"  in  this  paper  is  based  on  the  definitions  of  Argyris  and  Schon  (1996),  Seashore 
Louis  ((1994),  Dixon  (1994),  and  Senge  (1990). 

Argyris  and  Schon  define  "productive  organizational  learning"  as  comprising  at  least  one 
of  the  following  three  features: 

•     Organizational  inquiry,  learning  around  the  use  of  a  new  tool,  skill,  or  process 
that  leads  to  improvement  in  the  performance  of  organizational  tasks; 
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•  Value  inquiry,  learning  through  which  an  organization  explores  and 
restructures  the  values  and  criteria  through  which  it  defines  what  it  means  by 
improved  performance; 

•  A  combination  of  both,  inquiry  through  which  an  organization  enhances  its 
capability  for  learning  through  organizational  inquiry  and  value  inquiry. 

hi  an  urban  middle  school,  for  example,  an  organizational  task  for  many  principals  and 
their  staffs  is  to  make  schools  quiet  and  safe  in  order  to  create  an  environment  for 
learning.  Through  the  process  of  organizational  inquiry  the  faculty  may  agree  to  longer 
blocks  of  teaching  time  and  no  unescorted  students  in  the  hallways  between  classes  so  as 
to  reduce  movement  and  maintain  order.  However,  implementation  of  these  two  changes 
may  have  no  impact  on  student  learning  because  there  has  been  no  discussion  about 
whether  quiet  and  order  are  sufficient  criteria  for  determining  improved  performance.  In 
contrast,  a  faculty  involved  in  value  inquiry  will  engage  in  examining  their  beliefs  about 
teaching  and  learning,  evaluate  how  they  use  their  instructional  time,  how  they  can  better 
engage  students  in  the  learning  process,  and  what  the  criteria  is  for  improved 
performance.  While  the  school  in  the  second  example  may  also  use  organizational 
inquiry  and  implement  longer  blocks  of  teaching  time  and  produce  more  order,  the 
underlying  criteria  for  improved  teaching  and  learning  will  also  have  changed.  The 
process  of  ongoing  conversation  between  the  principal,  faculty,  students,  and  the  parents 
will  help  the  school  determine  when  to  focus  on  improving  an  organizational  task  and 
when  to  reexamine  their  values  and  criteria  for  performance. 
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Seashore  Louis  (1994)  defines  organizational  learning  as,  "the  creation  of  socially 
constructed  interpretations  of  facts  and  knowledge  that  enter  the  organization  fi-om  the 
environment,  or  are  generated  fi"om  within"  (p.  9).  In  other  words,  organizational 
learning  stems  fi'om  the  social  processing  of  individual  learning.  This  processing  is 
further  complicated  by  organizational  memory,  which  plays  an  important  role  in 
implementing  school  reform.  The  collective  memory  says  that  we  have  seen  this  before 
and  if  we  just  wait,  it  wiU  pass  (Seashore  Louis,  1994).  However,  a  new  principal  may 
not  have  shared  in  the  school's  collective  memory,  or  because  of  position  in  the 
organization  have  a  different  memory  of  the  reform  initiative.  Before  implementing 
further  change,  a  new  principal  must  begin  the  process  of  constructing  a  shared 
understanding  of  facts  and  knowledge  about  the  current  reality  and  past  initiatives. 

For  instance,  there  are  pockets  of  change  in  how  schools  conduct  classes  and  learning; 
the  predominant  model  is  stUl  lecture,  recall,  and  rote  learning.  If  we  accept  the  premise 
that  today's  students  need  a  different  kind  of  learning  environment,  then  we  have  to  look 
at  how  we  are  going  to  get  the  community  at  large  to  examine  its  fundamental  beliefs, 
values,  and  perceptions  (personal  and  collective  inquiry)  about  how  schools  are  organized 
and  structured.  We  are  going  to  have  to  analyze  every  aspect  of  the  organization,  surface 
our  collective  memories,  and  critically  evaluate  what  is  worth  saving  and  what  to  change. 
This  process  becomes  only  more  complicated,  but  also  more  important,  as  more  voices, 
beliefs,  and  memories  enter  into  the  conversation  and  as  we  cope  with  the  nonlinearity  of 
how  complex  organizations  and  society  evolve  (Fullan,  1993;  FuUan,  1996,  February; 
Hargraves,  1995;  Senge,  1990).  However,  organizational  learning  is  possible  where 
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people  have  developed  the  capacity  to  learn  collectively  and  are  guided  by  these 
premises. 

•  There  are  many  right  answers  and  multiple  ways  to  get  to  the  same  goal; 

•  The  people  involved  and  affected  by  the  problem  are  capable  of  solving 
the  problem; 

•  Learning  occurs  in  a  context  of  work  and  praxis; 

•  Learning  results  from  intentional  effort.  (Dixon,  1994). 

It  is  not  a  surprise  that  few  schools  are  learning  organizations.  The  design  and 
management,  the  hierarchical  definition  of  jobs,  and  "most  importantly,  the  way  we  have 
all  been  taught  to  think  and  interact"  (Senge,  1990,  p.  18)  has  produced  multiple 
bureaucracies  of  "mediocrity"  instead  of  "excellence"  and  "equity."    "Building  learning 
organizations,  we  are  discovering,  requires  basic  shifts  in  how  we  think  and  interact. 
...they  penetrate  to  the  bedrock  assumptions  and  habits  of  our  culture  as  a  whole" 
(Kofinan,  1994).    Senge  (1994)  defines  organizational  learning  as,  "the  continuous 
testing  of  experience,  and  the  transformation  of  that  experience  into  knowledge — 
accessible  to  the  whole  organization,  and  relevant  to  its  core  purpose"  (p.  49).  Moving 
schools  forward  wdll  require  a  significant  shift  in  our  organizational  structures,  our 
approach  to  problem  solving,  our  relationships,  and  in  our  concept  of  leadership. 
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Leading.  Leadership,  and  Leaders  in  the  New  Paradigm 

As  Boyer  so  clearly  captures,  for  principals  to  create  a  school  climate  that  supports 
collective  learning  the  challenge  is  addressing  the  power  relationships  in  the  organization. 
I  go  ahnost  every  year  to  conventions  for  principals,  and  there  is  always  a  speech 
telling  us  we  need  to  be  educational  leaders,  not  managers.  It's  a  great  idea.  And 
yet  the  system  doesn't  allow  you  to  be  an  educational  leader.  Everyone  wants  the 
power  to  run  schools  in  one  way  or  another  — ^the  central  oflSce,  the  union,  the 
board,  the  parents,  and  the  special  interest  groups.  What's  left  for  the  principal  to 
decide  isn't  always  very  much.  There's  so  little  we  have  to  control  or  to  change. 
The  power,  authority  is  somewhere  else,  though  not  necessarily  the  responsibility. 
(Boyer,  1983,  p.  219) 


Defining  Leadership 

There  are  so  many  definitions  of  leadership  that  before  I  consider  the  principal's  role  and 
position  in  a  learning  organization,  I  need  to  discuss  the  historical  perspective  and 
provide  a  working  definition  for  this  study. 

Bass  (Bass,  1981)  identifies  over  4,725  works  on  leadership  in  his  revised  edition  of 
Stogdill's  Handbook  on  Leadership,  and  a  historical  review  of  the  terms  "lead"  and 
"leadership"  reveal  that  the  dictionary  definitions  are  inadequate  to  fiilly  understand  the 
concepts.  Therefore,  before  describing  and  analj^ng  the  leadership  of  the  four  principals 
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in  this  study,  I  need  to  provide  an  operational  definition  based  on  a  review  of  the 
literature  and  my  perceptions  of  the  term,  "leadership." 

Dictionary  definitions  of  leadership. 
Rost  (1993)  made  an  extensive  survey  of  dictionary  definitions  and  came  to  six 
conclusions: 

•  Leadership  is  not  in  popular  usage  before  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century; 

•  The  concept  of  leadership  is  a  twentieth-century  term; 

•  Dictionary  definitions  are  very  simple  and  "do  not  represent  the  complexity  of 
the  concept  as  it  is  discussed  in  the  books  and  journal  articles  on  leadership"  (p. 
43); 

•  The  simple  dictionary  definitions  since  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  have 
implied  that  leadership  "involves  little  more  that  occupying  a  position  of 
management  or  administration;" 

•  "Dictionaries  have  contributed  to  the  notion  that  leadership  is  a  bundle  of  traits 
by  defining  leadership  as  'the  ability  to  lead;'  " 

•  Dictionaries  contribute  to  the  erroneous  assumption  that  leadership  resides  in 
the  leader(s)  and  not  in  the  relationship  between  leader  and  constituents. 

Scholarly  perspectives  on  leadership  fi-om  1950s  to  the  1980s. 
Of  all  the  hazy  and  confounding  areas  in  social  psychology,  leadership  theory 
undoubtedly  contends  for  top  nomination.  Probably  more  has  been  written  and 
less  is  known  about  leadership  than  any  other  topic  in  the  behavioral  sciences. 
(Bennis,  1959,  p.  259) 
Although  Bennis' s  analysis  is  nearly  forty  years  old,  the  same  theme  is  still  common 
throughout  scholarly  writings  on  leadership  (Heifetz,  1994;  Patterson,  1993).  While 
some  authors  make  this  observation  and  attempt  to  provide  a  definition,  many  use  the 
words  "leadership,"  "management,"  "administration",  "leader,"  and  "manager" 
interchangeably  without  any  clear  definition  (Rost,  1993).  Whether  the  traits,  the 
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behaviors,  the  situation,  or  the  relationship  is  highlighted  in  the  definition  seems  to 
depend  on  which  discipline  the  writer  is  arguing  ft-om,  sociological,  psychological, 
behaviorist,  or  political,  and  what  time  fi-ame  in  history.  Perhaps,  the  most  common 
image  that  comes  to  mind  when  lay  people  or  scholars  are  asked  to  define  leadership  is 
one  of  heroic  leader  (Immegart,  1988). 

In  particular,  the  common  image  of  a  leader  is  of  a  powerfial,  larger-than-life 
individual,  usually  a  male  administrator,  who  smgle-handedly  creates  a 
compelling  vision  of  the  future,  convinces  others  of  his  keen  insight,  and 
motivates  them  to  invest  great  energy  and  personal  sacrifice  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
mission.  (Bohnan,  Johnson,  Murphy,  &  Weiss,  1990,  p.  5) 

In  the  1950s,  the  focus  is  a  group  theory  perspective  as  is  illustrated  by  Gibb,  a 
psychologist,  "The  leader's  authority  is  spontaneously  accorded  him  by  his  fellow  group 
members,  the  followers.  The  authority  of  the  head  derives  fi-om  some  extra-group  power 
which  he  has  over  the  members  of  the  group,"  (Gibb,  1954,  p.  882).  While  Gibb's  focus 
is  on  the  leader's  behavior,  the  major  thrust  during  this  decade  by  behaviorist  and 
political  theorist  is  that  leadership  is  "an  influence  oriented  toward  achieving  shared 
purposes"  (Rost,  1993). 

Leadership  definitions  in  the  1960s  "show  increasing  support  for  viewing  leadership  as 
behavior  that  influences  people  toward  shared  goals"  (Rost,  1993).  These  definitions 
reflect  a  strong  influence  of  writers  arguing  from  a  social  psychological  and/or  a  political 
perspective.  Rost  notes  a  significant  shift  in  the  literature  of  the  1970s  and  1980s  from 
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the  "group  approach  of  the  social  psychologists  to  the  organizational  behavior  approach 
of  the  management  scholars,"  (p.  57).  Two  strands  of  leadership  theory  emerge  at  the 
end  of  the  1970s.  One  focuses  on  organizational  behavior;  Bennis  and  Nanus  (1985) 
exemplify  this  shift.  They  argue  the  need  for  a  new  theory  of  leadership  because  of  a 
chronic  crisis  in  organizations'  capacities  to  cope  with  its  constituents'  hopes,  dreams, 
and  demands. 

The  second  prominent  group  of  theorists  posits  that  leadership  is  a  reciprocal  process  of 
influence  between  the  leader  and  other  members  of  the  group.    Bums  (1978),  perhaps  the 
most  influential  of  this  group,  divides  leadership  influence  into  two  categories: 
transactional  and  transformational.  Transactional  leadership  occurs  when  two  or  more 
people  have  related  but  separate  goals  and  they  may  exchange  goods  and/or  services  in 
order  to  realize  independent  objectives.  For  example,  in  exchange  for  the  school 
district's  desire  to  have  teachers  work  in  teams,  teacher  unions  negotiate  an  additional 
preparation  period  for  each  day.  Alternatively,  in  transformational  leadership: 

Leaders  can  also  shape  and  alter  and  elevate  the  motives  and  values  and  goals  of 
followers  through  the  vital  teaching  role  of  leadership.  This  is  transforming 
leadership.  The  premise  of  this  leadership  is  that,  whatever  the  separate  interests 
persons  might  hold,  they  are  presently  or  potentially  united  in  the  pursuit  of 
"higher"  goals,  the  realization  of  which  is  tested  by  the  achievement  of  significant 
change  that  represent  the  collective  or  pooled  interests  of  leaders  and  followers. 
(Bums,  1978,  p.  425-426) 
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While  Bums'  theories  are  not  of  substantial  influence  during  the  1980s,  when 
attributional  and  "great  man"  and  "great  woman"  theories  resurface,  it  seems  to  be  an 
underpinning  or  point  of  departure  for  theories,  research,  and  practice  of  the  1990s 
(Bolman,  et  al.,  1990;  Johnson,  1996;  Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994;  Marsh,  1997;  Murphy, 
1994;  Schlechty,  1990;  Sergiovanni,  1994). 


A  Paradigm  Shift  in  Leadership  Between  1980s  and  1990 

Distinguishing  between  management  and  leadership. 
The  most  prolific  production  of  literature  on  leadership  across  disciplines  occurs  m  the 
1980s,  although  most  of  it  sheds  little  light  on  the  study  and  practice  of  leadership  in  the 
1990s.  Among  the  prolific  writers,  is  Sergiovanni's  analysis  of  the  "Principal's  Job" 
(1991,  p.  15).  His  work  highlights  one  of  the  problems  with  the  leadership  theories  of  the 
1 980s,  which  is  a  lack  of  distinction  between  management  and  leadership.    He  defines 
administration,  management,  and  leadership,  separately,  but  fi-equently  uses  them 
interchangeably.  He  defines  administration  as,  "a  process  of  working  with  and  through 
others  to  accomplish  school  goals  efficiently"  (p.  15),  and  management  and  leadership  as 
two  subdivisions  of  administration.  Rost's  conclusions  about  the  use,  or  misuse  of  the 
terms  leadership  and  management  m  the  literature  of  the  1970s  and  1980s  is  that 
"Leadership  as  good  management  is  the  industrial  paradigm  of  leadership"  (Rost,  1993, 
p.  94). 
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Good  management — ^the  industrial  paradigm  of  leadership. 
At  the  end  of  the  1980s,  society  began  to  acknowledge  the  shift  from  an  industrial  to  a 
postindustrial  model  (Drucker,  1994,  November;  Schlechty,  1990).  Further  evidence  of 
this  argument  is  supported  by  Patterson's  work  (Patterson,  1993)  with  a  copyright  date 
eight  years  later  than  the  publication  of  Sergiovaimi's  The  Principalship:  A  Reflective 
Practice  Perspective  (1987,  1991).  Patterson  (Patterson,  1993)  distinguishes  between 
"bossing,"  "managing,"  and  "leading,"  and  posits  a  new  set  of  organizational  values 
necessary  for  leadership.  In  his  analysis,  power,  control,  and  formal  authority 
characterize  bossing.  Managing  is  "the  act  of  coordinating  people  and  resources  to 
efficiently  produce  goods  or  services  in  an  organization"  (p.  2).  And  leading  is  a 
"process  of  influencing  others  to  achieve  mutually  agreed  upon  purposes  for  the 
organization"  (p.  3). 

If  we  accept  the  premise,  which  I  argued  in  the  section  on  learning  organization,  that 
society  is  confronting  a  new  paradigm  of  organizational  structure  (Leithwood,  et  al., 
1994;  Patterson,  1993;  Rost,  1993;  Schlechty,  1990),  then  Sergiovanni's  "new  theory"  of 
management  describes  the  industrial  paradigm  of  leadership  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
has  significant  limitations  for  studying  school  leadership  in  the  twenty-first  century. 

A  new  theory  of  management  will  not  provide  sufficient  help  to  principals  in  the  new 
paradigm  of  leadership.  Schools  will  continue  to  need  good  or  excellent  management  as 
was  demonstrated  in  the  research  and  literature  of  the  1970s  and  1980s.  There  will 
always  be  routine  tasks  associated  with  the  operation  of  any  organization;  what 
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Leithwood  refers  to  as  "the  nuts  and  bolts  of  daily  school  organization,"  budgets, 
timetables,  personnel  administration,  and  request  for  information  from  others 
(Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994,  p.  17).    Beyond  good  management,  schools  will  need  leadership 
that  is  able  to  deal  with  non-routine  problems,  uncertainty,  and  change. 

A  working  definition  of  leadership. 
Based  on  a  composite  of  definitions,  commentaries,  and  personal  observation  (Bums, 
1978;  Heifetz,  1994;  Johnson,  1996;  Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994;  Murphy  and  Seashore 
Louis,  1994;  Rost,  1991;  Schlechty,  1990;  Senge,  1990;  and  Sergiovanni,  1991),  my 
working  definition  is:  Leadership  is  a  process  of  cultivating  vision  and  engaging 
participation  through  reciprocal  influence  between  leaders  and  constituents  in  which 
they  collectively  create  real  changes  for  mutual  purposes. 

This  definition  addresses  conflicts  that  I  find  in  Rost  and  Leithwood' s  definitions  and 
includes  important  points  of  clarification  from  others'  work.  For  example,  Rost  defines 
leadership  as,  "an  influence  relationship  among  leaders  and  followers  who  intend  real 
changes  that  reflect  their  mutual  purposes  "  (Rost,  1993,  p.  102).  One  issue  with  Rost's 
definition  is  that  of  follower.  Follower  connotes  a  subjugated  relationship.  It  implies  a 
bias  at  the  begiiming  in  analyzing  the  relationship.  For  this  reason  I  use  "constituents"  a 
term  that  Johnson  (1996)  and  Schlechty  (1990)  also  use. 

Another  issue  that  is  raised  in  the  literature  is  influence.  Rost  assumes  but  does  not  state 
in  his  definition  that  leadership  will  be  multidirectional  and  non  coercive.  However,  if 
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we  apply  his  definition  without  explaining  these  assumptions,  we  may  call  a  principal  a 
leader  when  leadership  according  to  the  new  paradigm  is  not  being  exercised. 

Leithwood  contends  that  exercising  influence  is  the  process  component  of  leadership  and 
involves  the  exercise  of  power.  He  argues  that  positional  power  and  political  power  are 
sources  in  the  traditional,  hierarchical  organizations  and  are  less  available  to  school 
leaders  now  and  in  the  future  (Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994).  However,  if  we  add  Johnson's 
definition  of  leadership,  then  the  word  "influence"  applies  in  the  new  paradigm. 
"Therefore,  the  emerging  conception  of  leadership  in  school  districts  is  one  of  reciprocal 
influence,  through  which  individuals  holding  different  roles  collaborate  to  improve 
education"  (Johnson,  1996,  p.  13). 

Positional  and  political  power  is  still  important,  but  not  sufficient  (Johnson,  1996).  There 
is  still  an  assumption  that  the  person  with  the  title  of  principal  will  have  a  vision  and  will 
have  knowledge  expertise  that  she  brings  to  the  school  community.  However,  in  the  new 
paradigm  she  will  work  collaboratively  with  the  staff  and  the  staff  wall  also  influence  and 
shape  the  leader's  vision  and  the  decisions.  In  Johnson's  study  of  superintendents  she 
states  that  in  a  leadership  relationship,  a  leader  "who  does  not  empower  constituents  to 
think  through  problems,  processes,  solutions,  and  obstacles  may  cripple  the  district's 
chance  of  sustaining  future  reform"  (Johnson,  1996,  p.  77).  This  same  observation  also 
applies  to  principals  implementing  reform  at  the  school  level. 
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Leadership  as  multidirectional  relationships. 
Relationships  in  the  new  paradigm  are  still  political.  According  to  Bohnan  and  Deal, 
"The  final  proposition  of  the  political  fi-ame  emphasizes  that  organizational  goals  arise 
not  fi-om  fiat  at  the  top,  but  from  an  ongoing  process  of  negotiation  and  interaction  among 
the  key  players  in  any  system"  (Bolman  &  Deal,  1991,  p.  189).  Johnson  also  sees  it  as  a 
political  relationship;  "Once  we  recognize  that  leadership  is  a  multidirectional 
relationship,  it  becomes  clear  that  it  is  also  a  negotiated,  consensual  one.  Constituents, 
whether  they  are  followers  or  collaborators,  grant  others  the  authority  to  lead.  And 
sometimes  they  withhold  that  authorization  even  from  those  sitting  in  the  positions  of 
power"  (Johnson,  1996,  p.  17).  However,  the  old  paradigm  of  top-down  management 
assumes  that  it  is  unidirectional  and  the  leader  influences  the  followers  to  follow  his  or 
her  vision  (Heifetz,  1994).  The  qualifiers  of  "reciprocal"  and  "collectively  create"  taken 
from  Johnson  (1996)  and  Senge  (1990),  respectively,  seem  to  be  critical  additions  to  the 
definition. 

Leadership  for  "real  change." 
Many  definitions  in  current  research  include  some  notion  of  transformation.  "The  term 
'transform'  implies  major  changes  in  the  form,  nature,  function  and/or  potential  of  some 
phenomenon;  applied  to  leadership  it  specifies  general  ends  to  be  pursued  although  it  is 
largely  mute  with  respect  to  means"  (Leithwood,  et  al,  1994,  p.  7).  Heifetz  posits  that 
while  Bums  definition  will  help  to  provoke  discussion  about  the  hierarchy  of  "orienting 
values"  that  hierarchy  will  "either  be  so  general  as  to  be  impractical  or  so  specific  as  to 
be  culturally  imperialistic  in  its  application"  (Heifetz,  1994,  p.  21).  For  this  reason,  1  do 
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not  use  transformation  in  my  definition.  Instead,  I  use  Rost's  and  Senge's  concept  of  real 
change,  which  is  more  appropriate  in  discussing  the  necessary  leadership  to  fully 
implement  the  middle  school  model  because  "real"  implies  high  leverage,  significant,  and 
sustamable,  and  change  is  no  longer  perceived  as  a  singular  concept. 

The  principal,  in  the  real  world  of  school,  must  deal  with  an  increasing  number  of  unique 
events  without  uniform  answers  (Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994;  Murphy  &  Seashore  Louis, 
1994;  Sergiovanni,  1991).  In  such  a  complex,  turbulent  environment  it  is  no  longer 
reasonable  to  expect  that  one  person  will  hold  all  the  answers.  "The  image  of  the  steely- 
eyed,  top-down  manager  who  has  all  the  vision  and  all  the  answers"  (Murphy,  1991,  p. 
512)  is  no  longer  appropriate  as  schools  become  more  complex  and  problems  are  messier 
or  "swampy"  (Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994;  Schon,  1983). 


Changing  and  Clarifying  the  PrincipaLs  Role  in  a  New  Leadership  Paradigm 

Effective  schools  research  (Chrispeels,  1992;  Cooper,  1984,  May;  Edmonds,  1979; 
Rosenholtz,  1989)  and  "the  folk  wisdom  of  education"  (Heck,  1997,  p.  1)  identify  the 
principal  as  critical  to  school  improvement  and  change.  However,  there  seems  to  be 
considerable  confusion  about  what  the  principal  is  supposed  to  do,  and  how  he  or  she  is 
to  carry  out  the  role  of  leadership. 

[F]ormal  school  leadership  is  a  socially  constructed  role,  the  expectations  for 
which  have  changed  dramatically  since  its  inception.  Recently,  expectations  have 
changed  at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate  to  create  incompetence  among  some  of  those 
with  long  tenure  in  the  role.  That  is,  at  some  earlier  point  in  their  careers,  the 
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performance  of  these  people  matched  the  socially  determined  expectations  for 
exemplary  school  leadership.  But  the  social  ground  shifted  from  under  them  and 
they  did  not  shift  with  it.  When  planned  change  is  defined  as  a  process  of 
reducing  the  gap  between  current  and  desired  states,  sometimes  you  have  to  run 
hard  to  stay  in  the  same  place.  This  happens  when  the  desired  state  changes  faster 
than  you  do.  Under  such  circumstance,  if  you  only  amble  forward,  you  actually 
lose  ground!  (Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994,  p.  1 1) 

The  role  as  a  middle  manager. 
In  the  traditional  school  organization,  the  principal  mirrors  the  middle  manager  of 
industry.  He  or  she  sits  m  the  middle  of  the  district  hierarchy  and  at  the  top  of  the  school 
building  pyramid.  The  principal  is  required  to  interpret  and  carry  out  the  strategies  and 
requests  fi-om  above,  while  commanding  and  motivating  the  students  and  teachers  below. 
He  or  she  is  also  expected  to  protect  those  beneath  them  from  outside  parties  such  as 
parents  and  community  members  (Dolan,  1994).  The  principal  must  interpret  and 
process  directives  from  multiple  sources,  local,  state,  and  national,  and  inside  and  outside 
of  the  building  and  district. 

Although  recent  reform  and  research  efforts  recognize  the  individual  school  as  the  critical 
force  for  change  and  improvement  of  pupil  performance,  school-initiated  change  is 
frequently  not  acknowledged  (Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994).  hi  the  postindustrial  period,  the 
position  of  the  principal  becomes  more  complex  as  more  voices  lobby  to  be  heard  and  as 
Boyer  says,  "everyone  one  wants  the  power  to  run  schools"  (p.  219).    Although  there 
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continues  to  be  confusion  about  the  role  of  the  principal  and  what  the  principal's 
leadership  means,  one  finding  that  consistently  emerges  from  recent  studies  is  the 
importance  within  the  school  of  the  principal  (Barth,  1990). 

Principals  caught  in  the  paradigm  shift. 
For  many  principals,  the  struggle  is  being  caught  in  the  midst  of  the  paradigm  shift.  With 
the  current  turbulence  and  rapid  rate  of  change  in  technology,  economics,  demographics, 
and  knowledge,  most  organizations  must  examine  their  ftmdamental  structural 
assumptions  and  restructure  their  organization  to  meet  a  postindustrial  world  that  will 
require  a  new  form  of  leadership 

(Murphy  and  Seashore  Louis,  1994;  Patterson,  1993;  Rost,  1993;  Schlechty,  1990). 
Under  the  new  leadership  paradigm  the  leadership  position  in  the  organization  will 
change.  Leadership  will  no  longer  be  from  the  front,  but  in  the  back  or  midst  of  the 
organization  (Dolan,  1994;  Kouzes  &  Pozner,  1995;  Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994). 

Schlechty  explains  the  shift  as  a  change  from  transactional  to  transformational  leadership. 
Most  who  have  come  to  positions  of  leadership  in  education  arrived  there  at  a 
time  when  society  seemed  to  be  demanding  what  J.  M.  Bums  (1979)  has  called 
fransactional  leaders:  people  who  can  balance  forces,  deal  with  antagonistic 
groups,  and  somehow  negotiate  a  course  in  a  stormy  sea.  What  the  reinvention  of 
American  education  calls  for  — just  as  the  reinvention  of  other  institutions  in 
America  requires  —  are  transformational  leaders:  people  who  can  create  visions 
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and  goals  that  cause  men  and  women  to  transform  the  institutions  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  (Schlechty,  1990,  p.  151) 

Transformational  power — the  new  leadership  paradigm. 
Leithwood,  Begley,  and  Cousins  (1994)  concur  in  their  work  that  the  shift  is  to 
transformational  power.  They  suggest  that  two  components  of  leadership  are  process  and 
product.  The  process  of  leadership  involves  the  exercising  of  influence,  which  relates  to 
power.  Power  is  seen  as  positional,  political,  by  virtue  of  one's  technical  expertise,  or 
from  the  ability  to  empower  others.  The  product  of  transformational  leadership  is  the 
"enhancement  of  individual  and  collective  problem-solving  capacities  of  organizational 
members;  such  capacities  are  exercised  in  the  identification  of  goals  to  be  achieved  and 
practices  to  be  used  in  their  achievement"  (Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994,  p.8). 

Murphy  and  Seashore  Louis  (1994)  agree  v^dth  Leithwood  and  note  that  recent  research 
highlights  a  shift  in  the  concept  of  teaching  from  "optimal  instructional  behaviors"  to  the 
"dynamic  process  of  teacher  decision  making"  (Murphy  and  Seashore  Louis,  1994,  p. 
168).  This  shift  from  "problem  finding  to  problem  solving"  is  increasingly  referred  to 
"as  transformational  leadership"  (p.  168-169);  and,  as  they  discuss,  has  serious 
implications  for  the  principal.  "For  principals  who  have  thought  of  themselves  as 
managers  or  instructional  leaders,  the  movement  toward  fransformational  leadership 
involves  a  very  different  way  of  thinking  about  the  role  of  the  principal  as  well  as 
different  role  behaviors"  (p.  169). 
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A  Demand  for  a  Reconceptualized  Notion  of  Principal  Leadership  in  a  Stagnant  System 

The  paradox  that  faces  middle  school  principals  is  that  they  are  being  asked  to  change 
their  mental  models  and  even  their  fundamental  paradigm  about  school  organization, 
structure,  and  leadership  while  the  traditional,  bureaucratic  hierarchy  of  the  central  office 
remains  substantially  unchanged.  Although  lip  service  is  given  to  site-based 
management,  the  system-wide  decision-making  and  fiscal  control  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  school  committee  and  the  central  office  (Sarason,  1996).  The  primary  focus  and 
barometer  of  school  success  remains,  students'  performance  on  prescribed  tests. 

We  continue  to  hold  a  mental  model  that  we  can  require  one  part  of  the  system  to  change 
without  altering  the  whole,  "hi  organizations,  we  have  focused  our  attention  on  structure 
and  organizational  design,  on  gathering  extensive  numerical  data,  and  on  making 
decisions  using  sophisticated  mathematical  ratios.  ...We  have  reduced  and  described  and 
separated  things  into  cause  and  effect,  dravra  the  world  in  lines  and  boxes"  (Wheatley, 
1992,  p.  27).  Our  Newtonian,  industrial  mental  model  that  the  whole  consists  of  distinct, 
disconnected  parts  remains  intact  and  allows  us  to  believe  that  building  principals  can  fix 
their  schools  and  implement  shared  decision  making  in  isolation  without  change  in  the 
organizational  whole. 

The  day-to-day  bargains  and  exchanges  struck  by  teachers  and  principals  are 
influenced  by  the  existence  of  the  formal  organization,  but  cannot  be  explained  by 
it.  Principals  do  make  decisions  that  affect  teachers'  lives,  and  they  have  the 
authority  to  make  those  decisions  because  of  their  hierarchical  position.  But 
position  is  only  the  beginning.  The  way  in  which  teachers  and  principals 
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understand  their  roles  in  school  —  vis-a-vis  each  other,  the  students,  parents, 
central  office  staff —  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are  dependent  on  each  other  to 
achieve  their  own  job  rewards,  contribute  to  the  actual  authorit}'  relations  and 
controls  that  exist  in  schools.  (Neufeld,  1982,  p. 33-34) 

Barth  contends  that  the  success  of  the  school  "depends  above  all  on  the  quality  of 
interactions  between  teacher  and  teacher,  and  teacher  and  administrator"  (p.  1 5).  Recent 
legislative  acts  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Education  Reform  Act  (1993),  have  serious 
implications  for  the  reciprocal  influence  and  interaction  of  principals  and  teachers. 
Under  the  new  legislation,  "Principals  have  increased  authority  for  their  schools,  subject 
to  district  policy,  state  law,  and  the  approval  of  the  superintendent."  (The  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  1993,  p.  12).  At  the  same  time,  they  are  to 
increase  community  participation  in  decision-making  and  be  held  legally  accountable  for 
student  outcomes. 

For  many  principals,  especially  those  who  have  been  in  the  system  for  a  long  time,  the 
perception  seems  to  be  more  a  loss  of  control  than  garnering  of  autonomy.    "We  have  no 
say  about  anything.  Even  when  we  write  the  grant  and  receive  it  from  an  outside  source, 
we  are  only  allowed  discretionary  spending  over  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  grant" 
(personal  commimication  with  a  middle  school  principal  not  included  in  the  study).  The 
overwhelming  sense  of  mandates  in  urban  districts  is  counter  intuitive  to  creating  a 
learning  organization. 
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What  does  the  new  organizational  structure  look  like  for  middle  school 
principals? 
The  vision  of  the  organizational  structure  for  future  schools  is  one  of  mutually 
interdependent  spheres  impacting  everyone  in  the  school  commiuiity.  "The  self- 
renewing  school  or  district  lives  as  a  cooperative  venture — all  members  of  the 
organization  share  the  raw  responsibility  of  educating  thousands  of  young  people" 
(Joyce,  Wolf,  &  Calhoun,  1993,  p.  27).    However,  as  we  discussed  earlier,  districts  are 
retaining  a  traditional  organizational  structure  while  asking  school  principals  to  change. 
Changing  schools'  organizational  structure  will  be  no  easy  task  as  it  means  altering  rules, 
roles,  relationships,  and  cultiire. 

Social  structures  are  embedded  in  systems  of  meaning,  value,  belief,  and 
knowledge;  such  systems  comprise  the  culture  of  an  organization.  To  change  an 
organization's  structure,  therefore,  one  must  attend  not  only  to  rules,  roles,  and 
relationships  but  to  systems  of  beliefs,  values,  and  knowledge  as  well.  Structural 
change  requires  cultural  change.  (Schlechty,  1990,  p.  xvii) 

What  will  principals  do  in  a  new  leadership  paradigm? 
Leadership  to  produce  real  cultural  change  for  mutual  purposes  involves,  among  other 
things,  collectively  creating  shared  visions,  developing  a  collaborative  school  culture,  and 
working  together  to  solve  non-routine  problems  (Bolman  &  Deal,  1995;  Johnson,  1996; 
Kouzes  &  Pozner,  1995;  Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994;  Murphy  and  Seashore  Louis,  1994; 
Senge,  et  al.,  1994).  The  principal's  day-to-day  life  is  hectic,  fast-paced,  characterized  by 
brief  encounters,  and  spontaneous  face-to-face  interaction.  "Such  characterizations  of 
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what  principals  do,  often  leaves  the  impression  that  their  problems,  while  numerous,  are 
largely  routine.  In  contrast  our  data  suggest  that  experienced  principals  perceive  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  their  problems  to  have  at  least  significant  components  which  are 
non-routine."  (Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994,  p.  49) 

As  we  discuss  the  principal's  participation  in  leadership  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
these  three  areas  do  not  begin  to  describe  the  fiill  breadth  of  the  principalship.  We  are  not 
discussing  the  successfiil  management  of  routine  tasks  that  are  also  essential  for  effective 
schools  and  consume  large  portions  of  the  principal's  day  (Rosenholtz,  1989;  Rost, 
1993).  Our  focus  is  on  leadership  and  considers  vision,  culture,  and  problem  solving  in 
relation  to  a  new  leadership  paradigm. 

Cultivating  personal  and  shared  vision. 
Principals  in  this  new  leadership  role  must  articulate  their  personal  vision,  the  images  that 
they  carry  in  their  head  and  heart  of  what  is  truly  important  to  them  (Senge,  1990),  and 
they  must  cultivate  shared  visions,  those  values,  beliefs,  and  images  that  are  important  to 
others  in  the  organization  (Kouzes  &  Pozner,  1995;  Senge,  1990).  Shared  visions  "create 
a  common  identity,  hi  fact,  an  organization's  shared  sense  of  purpose,  vision  and 
operating  values  establish  the  most  basic  level  of  commonality"  (Senge,  1990,  p.  208). 
Principals  must  look  at  their  vision  with  trifocals,  hi  the  fu-st  lens,  they  must  see  clearly 
what  they  want  and  what  the  results  will  be  when  they  have  what  they  desire  (Senge, 
1990).  In  the  second,  they  must  look  at  the  values,  beliefs  and  "competing  points  of  view 
of  other  constituents."  In  the  third  lens,  they  must  align  the  competing  viewpoints 
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(Johnson,  1996).    As  Heifetz  asserts,  the  leader  needs  to  step  back  and  get  a  broad 
perspective  of  the  values  and  beliefs  of  the  whole  organization. 

Under  the  new  leadership  paradigm  it  is  important  to  consider  personal  and  shared  vision 
as  handmaidens.  "While  it  seems  essential  for  school-leaders  to  possess  visions  of  their 
schools  in  their  preferred  states,  such  visions  contribute  little  to  school  improvement 
unless  they  are  widely  shared"  (Leithwood,  et  al,  1994,  p.  73).  Johnson  (1996)  describes 
this  as  elegant  conversation  or  meaning  making.  It  requires  a  process  of  dialogue,  "the 
capacity  of  members  of  a  team  to  suspend  assumptions  and  enter  into  a  genuine  'thinking 
together'  "  (Senge,  1990,  p.  10).  To  be  a  truly  meaningful  process  shared  vision  building 
also  requires  what  Argyris  and  Schon  (1996)  refer  to  as.  double  loop  learning,  which 
examines  the  underlying  thinking,  mental  models,  and  norms  that  shape  actions  and 
produce  outcomes. 

Working  collaboratively  to  achieve  what  the  organization  trulv  desires. 

Although  vision  may  come  from  the  principal  and  then  be  negotiated  with  others,  shared 

vision  is  more  effective  if  it  evolves  through  collaboration. 

Collaborative  strategy  is  to  be  preferred,  in  principle,  since  it  offers  the  greatest 
promise  for  the  sort  of  authentic,  meaningful  internalization  of  dnection,  which 
actually  guides  people's  daily  decisions  and  actions.  Because  internalized  visions 
are  such  powerful  guides  to  people's  decisions  and  actions,  the  time  spent  in  their 
development  contributes  to  clarifying  the  nature  of  the  changes  to  which  a  school 
may  aspire  and  to  implementing  those  changes  as  well.  In  brief,  it  can  be 
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extremely  efficient  to  'waste  a  lot  of  time'  building  a  shared  vision.  This  is 
especially  the  case  as  demands  likely  to  be  placed  on  future  schools  by 
increasingly  diverse  school  clients  become  more  complex  and  uncertain" 
(Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994,  p.  73) 

Judith  Little  (1982)  identifies  the  following  indicators  of  collaboration  in  exceptionally 
effective  schools  that  share  technical  cultures: 

•  Teachers  engage  in  frequent,  continuous,  and  increasingly  concrete  and 
precise  talk  about  teaching  practices 

Teachers  are  frequently  observed,  and  provided  with  usefiil  (if  potentially 
frightening)  critiques  of  their  teaching 

•  Teachers  plan,  design,  research,  evaluate,  and  prepare  teaching  materials 
together 

•    Teachers  teach  each  other  the  practice  of  teaching  (p.  331). 

While  the  principal's  position  remains  important  in  the  change  process,  position  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  produce  change  and  improve  education.  "The  emerging  conception  of 
leadership  in  school  districts  is  one  of  reciprocal  influence,  through  which  individuals 
holding  different  roles  collaborate  to  improve  education"  (Johnson,  1996,  p.  13).    Pfeffer 
(Pfeffer,  1977),  in  his  analysis  of  leadership,  argues  that  leadership  theorist  find  it 
difficult  to  apply  the  term  "leadership  to  people  who  reduce  risk  considerably  by 
attempting  to  move  the  group  in  a  direction  it  has  already  taken"  (p.  16).  Although 
Pfeffer  suggests  that  our  society  has  moved  to  this  position  because  we  lack  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  solve  complex  problems  and  are  in  revolt  against  ourselves,  he  also 
contends  that  the  debate  between  personal  initiative  and  shared  leadership  would  need  be 
resolved  in  large-scale  organizations.  As  Pfeffer  predicted,  there  is  a  battleground.  We 
have  the  potential  to  resolve  the  conflict  and  move  to  a  position  of  reciprocal  influence 
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between  leaders  and  constituents  within  the  large,  organizational  structure  of  school. 
However,  unlike  Pfeffer's  contention  that  it  is  from  a  position  of  insecurity,  I  would 
argue  that  we  have  come  to  appreciate  the  complexity  of  problems  and  value  our 
interconnectedness  in  reaching  solutions.  "We  can't  resolve  organizational  incoherence 
with  training  programs  about  values,  or  with  beautifiil  reports  that  explain  the  company's 
way,  or  by  the  charisma  of  any  leader.  We  can  resolve  it  only  with  coherence  — 
frmdamental  integrity  about  who  we  are"  (Wheatley,  1996,  p.  60). 

Leithwood,  Begley,  and  Cousins  (1994)  found  "Compelling  evidence  that  suggests  that: 
collaborative  school  cultures  contribute  significantly  to  teacher  development.  ...[and]  that 
school-leaders  have  access  to  strategies  which  are  'transformational'  in  effect  and,  hence 
assist  in  the  development  of  collaborative  school  cultures"  (p.  144).  The  six  strategies 
that  they  found  significant  for  fostering  greater  collaboration  are:  "strengthening  the 
culture,  using  bureaucratic  mechanisms,  fostering  staff  development,  frequent  and  direct 
communication,  sharing  power  and  responsibility,  and  using  rituals  and  symbols  to 
express  cultural  values"  (p.  144).  This  evidence  points  to  ways  that  admmistrators  may 
increase  collaboration  and  subsequently  influence  "real  change."    In  collaborative 
cultures  the  potential  to,  "confront  teachers  with  a  different  order  of  dissonance  about 
purposes  and  practices  to  which  they  must  adapt  their  classroom  schemata"  exists 
(Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994,  p.  145). 

Barth  (1990)  posits  that  schools  that  engage  in  participation  and  cooperation  are 
communities  of  learners.  In  such  schools,  "students  discover,  and  adults  rediscover,  the 
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joys  the  difficulties,  and  the  satisfaction  of  learning"  (Barth,  1990,  p.  43).  In  a  study  of 
school-leaders'  strategies  for  improving  collaborative  cultiire,  Leithwood  and  Jantzi 
(1991)  found  that  in  those  schools  with  the  highest  levels  of  collaboration  there  is  high 
motivation  at  the  beginning  of  the  project,  or  the  principal  removes  non-committed 
people  at  the  begiiming.  They  also  found  that  goal  clarification  is  clear  in  all  three  highly 
collaborative  schools. 

Solving  non-routine  problems  collaboratively. 
It  is  also  through  collaborative  cultures  that  problem  solving  is  enhanced.  As  junior  high 
schools  shift  to  middle  schools,  organizational  structures  and  power  relationships  change 
and  uncertainty  will  increase  for  staff  and  administrators.  Solving  problems  collectively, 
empowering  others,  and  delegating  authority  appear  to  be  among  the  principal's  greatest 
challenges  (Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994;  Murphy  &  Seashore  Louis,  1994).  A  problem  is 
defined  by  three  criteria:  "givens  —  the  current  fact  or  situation;  ...goals  —  different, 
more  valued  fact  or  situation;  ...and  obstacles  or  constraints  that  must  be  overcome  before 
the  given  state  can  change"  (Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994,  p.42).  When  principals  have  a  clear 
description  of  the  problem,  specific  goals,  and  past  experiences  with  overcoming  similar 
obstacles,  then  these  problems  are  what  Schon  (1983)  refers  to  as  "high  hard  ground." 
However,  as  principals  change  their  approach  to  solving  problems,  the  goals  become  less 
clear,  or  constraints  become  overwhelming,  the  ground  becomes  less  firm  or  as 
Leithwood,  et  al.  describe  it,  "swampy"  (1994,  p.  42).  In  newly  formed  middle  schools 
with  new  team  structures,  more  diverse  parent  and  community  involvement,  and 
changing  curriculum  and  instruction  strategies,  principals  face  a  quagmire. 
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Although  there  is  not  much  research  on  how  principals  are  to  deal  with  an  increase  in 
non-routine  problems,  Leithwood,  Begley,  and  Cousins  (1994)  provide  four  suggestions. 
First,  principals  need  to  develop  "a  widely  shared,  defensible  vision"  (p.  54).  Second, 
they  must  learn  strategies  for  working  collaboratively  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  people 
and  values.  Third,  principals  need  to  engage  in  professional  development  focused  on 
non-routme  problem  solving  strategies  as  well  as  skills  m  prioritizmg.  Fourth,  they  need 
to  change  their  mental  models  so  that  they  see  problems  as  "small,  spontaneously 
occurring  leadership  opportunities"  (p.  54). 

"Leadership,  an  amorphous  phenomenon  that  has  intrigued  us  since  people  began 
studying  organizations,  is  being  examined  now  for  its  relational  aspects"  (Wheatley, 
1992,  p.  12).  Leadership  is  about  change  —  transformation.  "Change  is  the  most 
distinguishing  element  of  leadership,  and  if  the  integrity  of  that  word  is  not  preserved, 
people  cannot  possibly  distinguish  leadership  from  other  social  processes"  (Rost,  1993,  p. 
115).  If  we  are  clear  about  the  purpose  of  school  and  can  imderstand  how  to  cultivate  a 
shared  vision  that  moves  the  organization  towards  that  purpose  through  a  reciprocal 
relationship  between  leaders  and  constituents,  then  we  are  poised  to  reach  our  desired 
outcome,  "the  dream  of  high  achievement  for  every  young  adolescent"  (Jackson  &  Davis, 
2000,  p.229). 


Learning  Organization:  A  Relevant  Theoretical  Framework  for  Middle  Schools 

As  we  experience  dramatic  demographic  and  economic  changes,  we  must  reconsider  our 
fundamental  organizational  assumptions.  "Bureaucracy — ^the  basic  infrastructure  of 
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organizations  in  the  industrial  worid  (Perrow,  1986) — is  ill-suited  to  the  demands  of  our 
demographically  diverse  information  society  of  the  21st  century  (Maccoby,  1988)" 
(Murphy  &  Seashore  Louis,  1994,  p.  8). 

The  failure  of  past  reform  and  restructuring  efforts,  the  lack  of  clarity  and  confusion  over 
the  purpose  of  school,  the  political,  economical,  and  social  complexity  of  our  changing 
world  have  critical  implications  about  the  nature  of  school  leadership  in  a  nev^ 
organizational  paradigm.  "The  collective  wisdom  of  contemporary  literature  on 
corporate  management  and  organizational  change  is  that  conventional,  bureaucratic 
organizations  (and  here  we  would  include  most  secondary  schools  and  their  departments) 
do  not  fare  well  in  the  volatile  conditions  of  postmodemity"  (Hargraves,  1995,  p.  62). 
While  the  term  "learning  organization"  may  be  the  fad  of  the  1990s  (Senge,  1990),  the 
ideas  and  theories  behind  it  have  been  known  and  researched  over  time.  Certainly,  if 
"learning  organization"  is  only  perceived  as  the  latest  innovation  in  a  long  line  of 
innovations,  then  it  will  have  a  limited  shelf  life.  However,  if  we  instead  focus  on  the 
underlying  concepts  of  organizational  learning,  where  clear  guiding  ideas,  supporting 
structures:  theory,  tools,  and  methods,  and  innovation  infrastructure,  are  explored  and 
deeply  understood  by  everyone  in  the  school  community,  the  potential  exists  to  radically 
change  how  people  work  and  interact  with  schools. 

Guiding  ideas  begin  with  "vision,  values  and  pvirpose;  what  the  organization  stands  for 
and  what  its  members  seek  to  create"  (Senge  et  al.,  1994,  p.  23).  Building  guiding  ideas 
is  an  ongoing  process  that  grows  from  shared  vision.  Shared  vision  evolves  from 
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continuous  conversation  about  what  members  of  the  organization  want  to  create.  For 
guiding  ideas  to  develop  in  an  organization,  they  need  a  leader,  the  principal,  who  is  able 
to  conceptualize  the  whole,  see  patterns,  and  keep  everyone  clearly  focused  on  the 
purpose  and  developing  a  shared  vision.  The  principal  in  a  learning  organization  is 
"responsible  for  seeing  to  it  that  they  [teachers]  have  an  environment  in  which  they  can 
take  responsibility"  (Dolan.  1994.  p.  92). 

We  have  spent  many  years  fixing  the  parts  and  expecting  the  entire  machine  to  function. 
Perhaps  it  is  time  to  bring  into  our  vision  the  entire  system  and  examine  how  we  are  to 
get  from  where  we  are  to  where  we  want  to  be.  It  is  necessary  to  see  that  all  parts  of  this 
system  are  interrelated  and  interconnected,  in  essence  a  living  system  (Wheatley,  1992). 
Progressive  education  requires  more  than  committed  teachers  striving  for 
classroom-level  reform.  It  requires  a  set  of  systemic  conditions — ^including 
widespread  teacher  knowledge  and  schools  structured  for  strong  relationships — 
that  tum-of-the-last-century  managers  could  not  understand  and  did  not  believe 
in.  School  reformers  have  focused  on  how  to  get  around  the  system,  but  it  is  the 
system's  deeply  ingrained  mechanisms  for  organizing  schooling  that  have  thus  far 
prevented  the  enactment  of  widespread  change.  These  same  structures  will  kill 
reforms  once  again  if  the  system  itself  is  not  transformed.  (Darling-Hammond, 
1997.  p.  34) 

Middle  schools  are  in  the  midst  of  change  on  every  fi"ont.  In  many  cases  they  are  just 
engaging  in  the  process  of  shifting  Ixom  a  high  school  model  of  individual  disciplines  to 
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working  as  interdisciplinary  teams.  However,  putting  four  teachers  from  four  different 
disciplines,  with  different  backgrounds,  and  at  different  stages  of  their  teaching  careers  in 
the  same  hallway  and  calling  them  a  team  will  not  create  "real  teams."  We  must  provide 
teachers  with  skills,  tools,  and  methods  for  teaming.  Teachers  will  also  need  resources, 
support,  and  time  to  examine  the  current  culture  and  define  what  the  new  culture  will 
look  like  if  they  shift  how  they  work  together.  The  new  structure  will  need  to  fit  with 
their  personal  visions  and  their  past  experiences.  Such  a  major  shift  in  the  infrastructure 
will  be  scary  and  threatening.  Teachers  wdll  need  time  and  space  to  explore  what  the 
changes  mean.  They  will  also  need  at  the  head  of  the  school  a  principal  who  is  effective 
in  fostering  a  learning  organization. 

The  changes  needed  are  relevant  in  the  middle  school,  but  also  necessary  for  the  whole 
system.  The  middle  school  is  a  system  interrelated  and  interconnected  to  the  whole.  If 
we  only  address  the  middle  school  without  considering  the  district  and  the  community, 
then  we  are  still  working  at  fixing  parts. 

The  task  before  us  is  the  restructuring  of  our  entire  public  education  system.  I 
don't  mean  tinkering.  I  don't  mean  piecemeal  changes  or  even  well  intentioned 
reforms.  I  mean  the  total  restructuring  of  our  schools.  ...Successful  fums  have 
discarded  the  archaic,  outmoded,  and  thoroughly  discredited  practices  that  are  still 
in  place  in  most  of  our  large  school  districts.  Those  districts  are  organized  like  a 
factory  of  the  late  19th  century:  top-down,  command-control  management,  a 
system  designed  to  stifle  creativity  and  independent  judgment.  (Keams,  1988,  p. 
565) 
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The  restructuring  that  Keams  refers  to  will  take  leaders  with  a  new  paradigm  of 
leadership.  In  this  paradigm,  the  leaders  will  have  their  own  vision,  which  they  will  share 
and  develop  with  all  other  voices  in  the  system.  They  will  promote  continuous  learning, 
reflection,  and  conversation  that  questions  and  exposes  the  underlying  assumptions  and 
beliefs.  They  vsdll  use  double-loop  thinking  to  connect  actions,  outcomes,  and  beliefs. 
These  leaders  will  support  the  infrastructures,  methods,  tools,  and  theories  that  will 
nourish  the  guiding  ideas  of  the  organization.  The  role  of  the  leader  in  this  new  paradigm 
is  not  about  doing  the  work  of  change  but  creating  the  environment  for  aspiration,  an 
environment  that  enables  people  in  the  organization  to  collectively  create  what  they  truly 
value.  The  hard  work  for  future  leaders  who  want  to  implement  sustainable  reform  is  to 
fiindamentally  change  power  relationships  up  and  down  in  the  organization. 
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Gender  Race,  and  Class  in  Leadership  in  Urban  Education 

Education  is  an  act  of  love,  and  thus  an  act  of  courage. 
(Freire,  1986) 
Quality  education  is  an  unalienable  right  for  all  children,  but  enter  into  any  urban  school 
after  being  in  a  suburban  school  and  it  is  clear  that  this  is  not  a  universal  belief  or  practice 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  As  mentioned  in  the  Context  of  the  Study,  the  classes  in 
urban  districts  are  overcrowded,  the  schools  are  old,  poorly  designed,  and  madequately 
equipped.  While  this  synopsis  will  only  scratch  the  surface  of  the  issues  of  social 
injustice  caused  by  racism  and  other  forms  of  discrimination,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  the  principals  in  this  study  are  faced  daily  with  the  destructive  effects  of  prejudice 
based  on  race,  gender,  and  class  (Lyman  &  Villani,  2001,  April).  They  recognize  that 
issues  of  discrimination  and  oppression  are  woven  into  all  aspects  of  their  lives  and 
embedded  into  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  local  and  state  educational  system. 
Critical  studies  in  the  micropolitics  of  school  (Ball,  1987)  and  the  sociology  of  education 
(Giro;ix,  1983)  demonstrate  that  the  dominant  ideologies  and  power  relationships  of 
society  both  influence  and  are  replicated  in  the  context  of  school.  Evidence  is  seen  m 
such  practices  as  tracking,  high-stakes  testing,  m  the  pedagogy  and  curriculum,  and  m  the 
institutional  norms  and  values  (Lipman,  1997,  Spring;  Banks,  1998,  October). 

As  principals  they  have  the  dual  role  of  dealing  with  the  current  reality  while  striving  to 
change  the  institutional  norms,  beliefs,  and  values,  critical  to  educational  change  (FuUan, 
1991;  Sarason,  1990;  Sarason,  1990;  hooks,  2000),  and  for  creating  equal  access  for  the 
next  generation  (Nieto,  1996)  (Barnes,  personal  communication).  Although  many 
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departments  of  education  at  the  college  level  have  added  a  multicultural  course  to  their 
requirements,  Young  and  Laible  (Young  &  Laible,  1 999,  April)  concluded  in  their 
research  on  what  experiences  school  leaders  need  to  be  effective  that  "little  attention  is 
given  to  the  deeper  and  more  critical  project  of  having  leaders  examine  and  reflect  on  the 
meaning  of  their  cultural  background,  their  skin  color,  and  their  belief  systems  as  w^ell  as 
the  relationship  between  these  attributes  and  their  personal  and  professional  practice"  (p. 
7).  Barnes  (2001)  found  a  similar  lack  of  deep  understanding  of  teacher's  racial  identity 
in  her  study  of  the  impact  of  teacher's  awareness  of  their  racial  identity  on  their 
pedagogical  practice. 

The  purpose  of  this  review  of  the  literature  on  issues  of  race,  class,  and  gender  as  they 
affect  our  educational  institutions,  these  principals,  and  research  is  three-fold.  The  first 
purpose  is  to  consider  the  historical  shift  during  the  twentieth  century  from  viewing  the 
principalship  as  an  exclusively  white,  male  position  to  one  that  slowly  accepted  women 
and  people  of  color;  the  second  purpose  is  to  challenge  our  current  beliefs  and 
assumptions  about  diversity  and  equity  that  are  embedded  into  our  perspectives  on 
leadership;  and  the  third  purpose  is  to  look  at  these  issues  and  then-  relationship  to 
research  and  researchers. 


The  Shift  from  an  exclusivelv  white  male  club  to  a  club  for  women  and  men,  and 
eventually  for  women  and  men  of  color 

Based  on  sheer  numbers  women  have  dominated  the  American  educational  workforce 
since  the  late  nineteenth  century,  but  they  have  never  been  dominant  in  traditional 
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positions  of  organizational  authority  (Dunlap  «fe  Schmuck,  1995).  In  fact,  the  most 
prevalent  and  embedded  theories  of  leadership  survive  from  the  nineteenth  century  belief 
that  history  is  the  story  of  "great  men  and  their  impact  on  society.  (Women  were  not  even 
considered  candidates  for  greatness)"  (Heifetz,  1994,  p.  16). 

Prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  relatively  few  women  that  attended  school  past 
the  primary  level,  kindergarten  through  sixth  grade,  and  even  fewer  women  were 
teachers.  However,  by  the  mid  1 800s  the  industrial  revolution  precipitated  a  change  in 
the  teaching  landscape,  although  the  change  did  not  alter  who  was  "in  charge"  of  schools. 
The  industrial  revolution  produced  a  demand  for  laborers,  provided  better  paying  jobs  for 
men,  and  supported  an  mcrease  in  the  middle  class.  An  increasuig  number  of  men  were 
leaving  rural  communities,  farms,  and  poor  paying  professions  such  as  teaching  to  work 
in  industry.    Married  women  (this  reference  is  to  White  women  although  Black  men  - 
Hines  Black  Women  in  America  were  also  leaving  home  in  hopes  of  greater  opportunities 
for  work)  were  expected  to  be  subservient,  stay  at  home,  and  create  a  safe  environment  to 
nurture  the  moral  development  of  the  children.  These  new  employment  opportunities  for 
men  and  the  shift  in  demographics  to  urban  communities  produced  a  shortage  of  teachers, 
especially  in  cities. 

The  change  that  occurred  in  "public  education"  as  a  result  of  the  teacher  shortage  was 
relatively  rapid  and  driven  by  cultural  beliefs  about  an  educated  "male"  citizenry  as  well 
as  the  beginning  of  mdustrialization  (Katz,  1987).  With  the  increasing  need  for  a  trained 
work  force  and  the  massive  wave  of  uiimigrants  in  the  late  1800s,  states  began 
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demanding  that  local  communities  increase  the  number  of  school  sites  and  lengthen  the 
school  day.  Men,  who  had  traditionally  been  hired  as  teachers,  were  no  longer  available 
as  they  could  make  more  money  working  in  factories,  so  hiring  women  to  teach  at  the 
elementary  level  was  a  logical  and  ready  solution.  They  could  be  hired  at  a  much  lower 
salary  than  men  and  assume  their  role  in  nurturing  and  imparting  moral  instruction  wdthin 
the  institution  of  the  school.  For  women,  teaching  seemed  far  more  desirable  than  the 
few  other  opportunities  for  employment  outside  the  home  such  as  domestic  work, 
millwork,  or  prostitution  (Katz,  1987).  Once  a  school  board  had  expanded  the  school  to 
several  female  teachers,  a  male  teacher  was  hired  as  the  "master  teacher"  (Cuban,  1988). 
John  Philbrick  (1950),  a  Boston  educator,  institutionalized  the  hierarchical  structure  that 
still  exists  in  most  school  districts.  Philbrick  recommend  that  the  Principal  or 
Superintendent  would  oversee  the  whole,  have  one  male  assistant,  and  ten  female 
assistants,  one  in  each  classroom.  This  structure  was  the  beginning  of  what  Tyack 
referred  to  as  the  "pedagogical  harem"(p.  45),  and  the  subordination  of  teachers  to  those 
above  (Darling-Hammond,  1997;  Tyack,  1974). 

At  the  same  time  Philbrick  was  institutionalizing  a  male/female  dominance  structure  in 
the  northeast,  which  coincided  v^th  the  end  of  slavery,  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in 
separate  schools  for  Blacks  staffed  with  black  teachers.    Although  black  educators  had 
little  impact  on  the  white  society,  in  separate  schools  they  were  able  to  address  the 
cultural  beUefs  and  norms,  and  academic  skills  they  felt  would  help  black  students  be 
successful,  contributing  adults  in  their  community  (Barnes,  2001). 
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The  Growth  and  "Progress""  of  American  Education  in  the  First  Half  of  the  1900s 
"Progress"  in  American  education  continues  to  be  debatable,  and  the  underlying  beliefs 
and  values  of  different  groups  perpetuate  the  many  reform  initiatives.  However,  based 
only  on  number  of  students  attending  school  in  both  rural  and  urban  communities,  the 
American  education  system  made  "progress"  during  the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  about  fifty  percent  of  the  school-age 
population,  five-nineteen  year  olds,  were  enrolled  m  school;  by  1950,  the  number  of  five 
to  nineteen  year  olds  attending  school  had  increased  to  eighty  percent.  An  increase  in  the 
rate  of  literacy  is  another  way  to  assess  progress.    At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  89  percent  were  Uterate,  and  by  1950,  97  percent  were  literate  (Tyack  &  Cuban, 
1995). 

However,  while  the  quantity  of  schools  in  the  United  States  and  number  of  students  in 
schools  increased,  the  quality,  defined  as  resources,  class  size,  and  level  of  education  of 
the  teachers,  became  increasmgly  imequal.  The  quality  depended  on  where  one  lived, 
family  occupation,  gender,  race,  class,  and  physical  and  mental  disabilities.  "Among 
Whites  who  lived  in  cities — generally  considered  to  be  the  most  favored  group 
educationally — class  background  strongly  shaped  educational  opportunity.  In 
northeastern  cities,  only  56  percent  of  youth  coming  fi-om  low-income  families  entered 
high  school  in  1935-36,  compared  to  90  percent  who  came  from  prosperous  homes.  As 
recently  as  the  1950s,  the  "best  schools,"  resources,  and  well-educated  teachers  were 
preserved  for  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  and  directed  by  prosperous,  white  males.  "A 
system  of  governance  and  finance  rooted  in  local  school  boards  and  state  legislatures  and 
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professionally  guided  by  the  administrative  progressives  placed  most  power  in  the  hands 
of  prosperous,  white  male  leaders  bom  in  the  United  States  who  tended  to  assume  the 
correctness  of  their  own  culture  and  policies"  (Tyack  &  Cuban,  1995,  p.  22).  There  was 
little  or  no  concern  for  the  quality  of  rural  schools,  gender  equity,  or  the  segregated  and 
imequal  resources  for  Blacks.  Blacks  represented  about  25  percent  of  the  student 
population  in  the  south,  but  received  only  about  12  percent  of  the  funding. 
Approximately  50  percent  of  the  black  teachers  hired  had  only  a  high  school  diploma; 
contrasted  to  7  percent  of  white  teachers  with  only  a  high  school  diploma  (Katz,  1987; 
Tyack  «&  Cuban,  1995). 

hi  the  early  1900s,  during  the  first  women's  movement  in  the  United  States,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  have  county  women  supervisors  for  school  systems,  but  there  were  few 
women  Superintendents  in  urban  schools  (Dunlap  &  Schmuck,  1995).  Ella  Flagg  Young 
was  the  first  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  public  schools  in  1909,  at  which  time  a  local 
editorial  read,  "The  election  of  a  woman  to  be  the  Superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
second  largest  city  in  the  United  States  is  a  violation  of  precedent.  If  any  man  among  the 
candidates  had  possessed  all  the  qualities  recognized  in  Mrs.  Young,  her  sex  might  have 
been  against  her"  (Dunlap  &  Schmuck,  1995,  p.  204).  And  in  1910,  Louise  Connolly 
noted  that  women  had  arrived  but  only  in  the  lower  strata  of  administration. 

Although  gender  discrimination  began  to  be  less  obvious  in  school  hiring  practices  in  the 
1940s,  it  was  not  until  World  War  11  that  there  was  a  change  in  discrimination  against 
female  teachers.  Before  the  war  women  were  usually  fired  if  they  married,  which  was 
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not  the  case  with  men.  Because  the  war  produced  a  shortage  of  men,  the  practice  of 
fuing  married  women  began  to  disappear.  However,  after  the  war  the  majority  of 
administrators  were  still  male,  even  though  the  ratio  of  female  to  male  teachers  was  five 
to  one.  After  the  war,  other  societal  factors  also  began  to  lunit  the  expansion  of  women 
into  administrative  positions  (Tyack,  1981;  White,  1938,  September;  Dunlap  &  Schmuck, 
1995).  These  included: 

•  Passage  of  the  GI  bill,  which  provided  an  opportunity  for  men  fi-om  rural 
communities  or  low-income  families  who  would  not  previously  have  attended 
college  to  receive  a  college  degree.  Most  entered  the  field  of  education. 

•  Entrance  by  men  into  the  field  of  education  introduced  a  social  class  distinction  in 
education.  While  for  women,  most  of  whom  were  fi-om  well-educated  families,  it 
was  one  of  the  few  positions  available;  it  was  a  social  mobility  ladder  upward  for 
men. 

•  World  War  11  ended  the  practice  of  not  hiring  married  women,  but  the  end  of  the 
war  also  pushed  women  out  of  administrative  positions  and  back  to  the  "kitchen." 

•  Urbanization  after  the  War  led  to  the  consolidation  of  1 00,000  school  districts 
down  to  16,000;  and  while  women  had  been  principals  of  the  small  schools,  men 
usually  headed  the  new  consolidated  schools. 

•  The  imprint  of  the  "scientific  model"  of  leadership  from  industry  was  replicated 
in  schools  creatmg  a  clear  delineation  between  "management"  and  "teaching." 
(Dunlap  &  Schmuck,  1995) 
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It  was  not  until  after  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Brown  vs.  the  Board  of  Education  in 
1954  that  significant  change  occurred  in  who  participated  in  defining  the  quality  and 
content  of  education  for  "all"  students. 

African  Americans,  Hispanics,  Native  Americans,  feminists,  and  parents  of  handicapped 
children  all  entered  the  arena  of  educational  politics  and  broke  open  the  "closed  system" 
of  governance.  In  the  process  they  created  new  goals  and  strategies  of  school  reform. 
These  groups  joined  forces  in  large-scale  social  protest  movements  and  moved  issues  of 
equity  to  the  forefront  of  newspapers,  the  television  news,  and  the  agendas  of  the  courts, 
legislatures,  and  school  boards.  People  who  had  been  ignored  or  subordinated  demanded 
to  participate  in  "progress."  (Tyack  and  Cuban,  1995) 

Challenging  Current  Beliefs  and  Assumptions  about  Diversity  and  Equity 
The  political,  cultural,  and  economical  trends  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  provided  the 
impetus  to  open  doors  and  access  to  a  fuller  range  of  educational  opportunities  and 
positions  of  power  and  administrative  leadership  for  women,  and  then  women  of  color 
and  the  poor.  However,  after  several  decades  of  civil  rights  legislation  and  women's 
rights  initiatives,  there  were  fewer  women  in  administration  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1990's  than  35  years  earlier.  Several  factors  contributed  to  this  decline:  Women  still 
were  sex-role  stereotyped  by  superintendents,  co-workers,  and  parents;  if  they  were 
"assertive,"  an  admired  male  characteristic,  they  engendered  negative  attitudes  in  co- 
workers and  supervisors;  unlike  their  male  covmter-parts,  women  failed  to  create  their 
own  version  of  the  "good-old  boy"  network,  or  even  to  mentor  other  women;  and  school 
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consolidation  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  decreased  the  number  of  available  positions 
(Coursen,  1989).  In  her  study  on  Gender,  Culture,  and  Language  in  School 
Administration:  Another  Glass  Ceiling  for  Hispanic  Females,  Rosita  Marcano  (Spring, 
1997)  found  that  women  feU  that  their  leadership  was  questioned  in  terms  of  gender  and 
culture,  hi  this  case.  Hispanic  males  in  the  commvinity  and  on  the  staff  did  not  believe 
that  females  could  control  gang  related  issues. 

While  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1960s  actually  produced  a  drop  in  the  number  of 
African-American  women  in  the  principalship  in  the  south,  there  is  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twenty-first  century,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  greater  diversity  in  principal 
leadership  across  the  country  (Coursen,  1989).  Once  again  a  number  of  societal  changes 
are  converging  and  creating  opportunities  for  women  to  enter  into  roles  that  were  not 
previously  open  to  them.  These  include  changes  such  as:  affumative  action  quotas  that 
forced  districts  to  hire  a  representative  number  of  women  and  minorities  at  administrative 
levels,  pressure  from  the  feminist  movement,  and  greater  financial  opportunities  outside 
of  the  field  of  education  (for  men,  women.  Black,  and  White),  and  the  retfrement  of 
principals  and  superintendents  that  were  hired  in  the  early  sixties.  "Women,  who  make 
up  more  than  70  percent  of  the  teaching  force,  now  comprise  35  percent  of  the  nation's 
principals"  (Fenwick  &  Pierce,  2001,  March,  p.  1).  This  number  reflects  a  significant 
change  since  1987-88  academic  year  when  women  comprised  only  2  percent  of  the 
nation's  principals. 
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Statistics  on  Changes  in  the  Principalship 


Criteria 

Percentage 

Median  number  of  years  that  K-8  principals  have  been  employed  as  professional 
educators  39 

25 

Turnover  in  the  principalship  during  the  last  ten  years  ^° 

42 

Percentage  of  public-school  principals  who  were  female  in  1993-94  44 

34.5 

Percentage  of  new  public-school  principals  who  were  female  in  1993-94^' 

48 

Percentage  of  K-8  principals  who  were  female  in  1998 

42 

....  In  1998,  with  five  years  or  less  experience  48 

65 

Percentage  of  the  nation's  public-school  principals  who  were  white  in  1993-94 

84.2 

...Black 

10.1 

...Hispanic 

4.1 

...Asian/Pacific  Islander 

0.7 

...American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

0.8 

http://eric.uoregon.eduytrends  issues/niimbers/05  .html 


African- American  women  are  still  under-represented,  constituting  only  1 1  percent, 
although  they  are  more  likely  to  hold  doctorates  and/or  master's  degrees,  have  more 
teaching  experience,  and  participate  in  more  district  leadership  initiatives  than  their  white 
counterparts.  They  also  continue  to  be  segregated  with  the  greatest  number  of 
principalships  being  in  urban  schools  with  student  populations  that  are  80-95  percent 
students  of  color  (Coursen,  1989).  Two  factors  that  may  contribute  to  this  are:  1)  the 
cultural  commitment  of  women  of  color  to  leave  things  better  for  the  next  generation  and 
therefore,  a  desire  to  work  in  urban  communities;  and  2)  the  failure  of  white  women  in 
the  beginning  stages  of  the  feminist  movement  to  recognize  that  race  and  privilege  were 
separate  issues  in  an  analysis  of  women's  condition,  which  once  again  resulted  in  black 
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women  feeling  excluded.  "One  theory  in  particular  angered  Black  feminists — the 
assertion  that  patriarchy,  not  racism,  was  the  root  of  all  oppression  (Wilson  &  Russell, 
1996,  p.  203). 

These  statistics  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  percentage  of  white  males  in  positions  of 
leadership.  While  men  represent  less  than  25  percent  of  the  teaching  force,  over  50 
percent  of  the  nation's  principals  are  men  and  more  than  80  percent  are  superintendents 
and  central  office  directors  (Fenwick  &  Pierce,  2001,  March). 

At  different  points  in  our  nation's  history,  the  civil  war,  women's  emancipation,  the  civil 
rights  movement,  and  the  feminist  movement  of  the  1960s,  we  have  had  opportunities  to 
address  the  differences  of  race,  gender,  and  class  that  separate  our  society,  but  we  have 
lacked  the  courage,  failed  to  build  coalitions  among  those  who  are  oppressed,  and 
resisted  exploring  our  own  identify  and  how  we  interact  with  others.  As  Audre  Lorde 
(Lorde,  1984)  so  eloquently  wrote, 

MUCH  OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  history  conditions  us  to  see  human 
differences  m  simplistic  opposition  to  each  other:  dominant/subordinate, 
good/bad,  up/down,  superior/inferior,  hi  a  society  where  the  good  is  defmed  in 
terms  of  profit  rather  than  in  terms  of  human  need,  there  must  always  be  some 
group  of  people  who,  through  systematized  oppression,  can  be  made  to  feel 
surplus,  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  dehumanized  inferior.  Within  this  society,  that 
group  is  made  up  of  Black  and  Third  World  people,  working-class,  older  people, 
and  women,  (p.  1 14) 
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Or,  as  bell  hooks  (2000)  adds,  "White  women  who  dominate  feminist  discourse,  who  for 
the  most  part  make  and  articulate  feminist  theory,  have  little  or  no  understanding  of  white 
supremacy  as  a  racial  politic,  of  the  psychological  impact  of  class,  of  their  political  status 
within  a  racist,  sexist,  capitalist  state"  (hooks,  2000,  p.  4). 

Although  my  whiteness  continues  to  give  me  an  unearned  privilege  that  separates  my 
experiences  from  the  experiences  of  these  four  principals,  our  shared  commitment  to 
changing  the  society  for  the  next  generation  of  children  has  allowed  me  to  build  a 
coalition  with  them.  It  is  my  belief  in  our  shared  vision  that  drives  me  to  tell  the  stories 
of  these  women  who  are  working  against  incredible  odds,  to  make  a  difference  for 
marginalized,  African-American,  Hispanic,  Asian,  and  poor  children  in  a  system  that 
continues  to  be  directed  by  prosperous  white  males  in  a  society  that  still  ignores  the 
issues  of  white  supremacy. 

Women,  black  women,  entering  into  the  role  of  leadership. 
The  challenge  for  women  to  enter  into  the  role  of  leadership  is  that  they  are  entering  into 
a  set  of  norms  and  values  that  have  been  previously  established.  With  over  150  years  of 
precedent,  this  is  even  more  difficult  in  education  and  for  black  women.  "This  process  is 
complex  for  all  newly  appointed  leaders,  but  it  is  particularly  difficult  for  those  who  are 
different — ^in  ethnicity,  race,  or  gender — from  fraditional  incumbents  in  leadership  roles" 
(Dunlap  &  Schmuck,  1995,  p.  105). 
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Traditional  leadership  literature,  as  noted  in  the  previous  section,  emphasizes  traits, 
situations,  behaviors,  and  contingencies  with  little  notice  of  alternative  perspectives  on 
the  principalship  (Rost,  1993;  Dunlap  &  Schmuck,  1995).  It  is  only  in  the  more  recent 
definitions  of  leadership  that  there  has  been  recognition  and  focus  on  interrelatedness  and 
the  relationship  between  leader  and  follower.  This  shift  is  significant  for  as  Gilligan 
notes: 

Thus  women  not  only  reach  mid-life  with  a  psychological  history  different  from 
men's  and  face  at  that  time  a  different  social  reality  havmg  different  possibilities 
for  love  and  for  work,  but  they  also  make  a  different  sense  of  experience,  based 
on  their  knowledge  of  human  relationships.  Since  the  reality  of  connection  is 
experienced  by  women  as  given  rather  than  as  freely  contracted,  they  arrive  at  an 
understanding  of  life  that  reflects  the  limits  of  autonomy  and  control.  As  a  result, 
women's  development  delineates  the  path  not  only  to  a  less  violent  life  but  also  to 
a  maturity  realized  through  interdependence  and  taking  care.  (1982,  p.  17) 

The  different  perspectives  women  bring  into  the  role  of  leadership  and  their  ovra  beliefs 
about  how  others  need  to  perceive  them  will  impact  their  conceptualization  of  the  whole 
and  the  interrelatedness  of  the  parts  of  the  system.  While  "women's  development"  may 
see  as  virtues  "interdependence  and  taking  care,"  the  structures  and  culture  of  a  large 
urban  bureaucracy  may  not  value  this  perspective. 
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The  challenges  of  entry  into  the  organization  for  new  leaders. 
Once  identified  as  leader,  the  path  continues  to  be  mined  with  challenges  as  women 
assume  leadership  within  the  organization.  Organizational  socialization  literature 
identifies  four  consistent  aspects  of  leaders'  entry  into  a  new  community.  These  include: 
1)  entry  and  socialization  process;  2)  overarching  personal  and  social  context  that  shape 
the  process;  3)  socialization  stages;  and  4)  the  outcomes  from  the  socialization  process 
(Dunlap  &  Schmuck,  1995).  For  leaders  who  vary  in  gender,  race,  and  class  the  path 
though  these  four  aspects  can  be  unclear,  lacking  in  support,  and  cluttered  by 
assumptions  from  others  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  the  job. 

All  new  leaders  must  make  sense  of  the  new  environment  and  deal  with  the  unexpected. 
However,  research  indicates  that  for  women  this  entry  process  causes  more  anxiety  about 
their  ability  and  their  potential  contributions  to  the  school.  It  is  in  the  second  stage  of 
adjustment  and  accommodation  to  the  context  that  women's  "mastery  of  the  skills  and 
then-  possession  of  the  traits  needed  to  lead"  (Dunlap  &  Schmuck,  1995,  p.  117)  are  most 
often  challenged.  This  is  supported  by  Marcano's  study,  cited  earlier,  of  Hispanic  female 
principals  (Marcano,  1997,  Spring). 

What  is  unique  to  the  portraits  in  this  study  is  that  these  women  must  confront  the 
differences  of  gender  and  race.  "Ignoring  the  differences  of  race  between  women  and  the 
implications  of  those  differences  presents  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  mobilization  of 
women's  jomt  power"  (Lorde,  1 984).  As  a  white  woman,  I  must  recognize  that  I  bring  to 
my  work  the  built-in  privilege  of  being  White;  and  that  the  primary  advantage  of  bemg 
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White  is  that  I  do  not  have  to  always  think  about  my  color.  "Whiteness  is  seen  as  the 
norm"  (personal  communication  with  Barnes,  Fall  2001). 

It  is  through  this  study  that  I  have  raised  my  own  awareness  of  my  privilege  as  a  white 
woman.  While  I  may  walk  into  a  district  meeting  and  feel  the  need  to  assert  myself  as  a 
woman,  the  women  in  this  study  must  first  address  the  oppression  of  race  and  then  the 
oppression  of  gender.  The  women  in  these  portraits  as  Lorde  relates,  "Know  the  fabric  of 
our  lives  is  stitched  with  violence  and  wdth  hatred,  that  there  is  no  rest. . .  .Some  problems 
we  share  as  women,  some  we  do  not"  (1984,  p.  119) 

These  four  principals  have  risen  not  only  through  the  ranks  of  a  patriarchal  system;  they 
have  also  battled  the  oppression  of  racism  (hooks,  1981;  Wilson  &  Russell,  1996).    It  is 
only  by  recognizing  the  differences  between  their  experiences  and  the  experiences  of 
white  woman  that  we  can  better  imderstand  the  complexity  of  their  role  as  principals  in 
urban  middle  schools. 

The  importance  of  understanding  issues  of  race,  gender,  and  class  as  leaders  in 

urban  middle  schools. 
Issues  of  adolescent  development  are  even  more  complicated  by  race  and  ethnicity, 
especially  when  teachers  have  not  been  trained  to  work  with  a  heterogeneous  population. 
The  failure  of  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  races  that  have  historically  been  dominated  in 
our  society  are  reflected  in  statistics  on  Hispanics  and  Blacks  who  do  not  complete  high 
school.  Statistics  gathered  since  1992  indicate  that  87%  of  white  students  between  the 
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ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty  complete  high  school  or  obtain  a  high  school  diploma.  In 
comparison,  only  81%  of  African  American  students  and  65%  of  Hispanic  students  in  the 
same  age  bracket  finish  (National  Educational  Goals  Panel,  1994).  While  this  reflects  the 
end  result  of  schooling,  it  does  not  describe  what  goes  on  while  students  are  in  school. 

Recent  research  docimients  that  teachers  tend  to  call  on  white  students  more  than  students 
of  color  and  to  pay  more  attention  to  white  students  (Nieto,  1992).  According  to  Nieto, 
while  equal  educational  opportunities  would  help  to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems,  it 
neglects  the  issue,  "that  education  is  a  two-way  process.  That  is,  education  must  involve 
the  interaction  of  students  with  teachers  and  schools,  not  simply  the  action  of  teachers 
and  schools  on  students"  (Nieto,  1992,  p.  2).  Nieto  also  adds  in  the  introduction  to  the 
1996  edition  of  Affirming  Diversity:  The  Social  Context  of  Multicultural  Education,  that, 
"no  child  should  have  to  make  the  painful  choice  between  family  and  school  and  what 
inevitably  becomes  the  choice  between  belonging  and  succeeding"  (p.  3). 

Although  teachers,  especially  in  urban  middle  schools,  witness  students  of  color  and  poor 
students'  inability  to  succeed  on  a  daily  basis,  many  fail  to  acknowledge  that  as  teachers 
they  share  responsibility  for  student  failure.  More  often  teachers  say  that  students  fail 
because  the  home  environment  is  poor,  their  parents  are  Black,  they  do  not  speak  English 
at  home,  and/or  the  students  are  deliberately  bad  and  lazy.  These  beliefs  and  assumptions 
that  are  present  in  school  and  reflected  in  teachers'  practices  grow  out  of  societal  beliefs. 
As  Nieto  (as  cited  in  Noya,  Geismar,  and  Nicoleau,  1995)  points  out. 
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Thus,  for  example,  'tracked'  schools,  rather  than  reflecting  a  school  practice  that 
exists  in  isolation  from  society,  reflect  a  society  that  is  itself  tracked  along  racial, 
gender,  and  social-class  lines.  In  the  same  way,  'teacher  expectations'  do  not 
come  from  thin  air,  but  reflect  and  support  expectations  of  students  that  are  deeply 
ingrained  in  societal  and  ideological  values  (p.  5). 

At  one  pomt  in  my  work  in  urban  schools,  I  reached  the  conclusion  that  Whites  should 
not  be  principals  in  schools  in  which  the  student  population  is  predominantly  African- 
American,  Hispanic,  and  Asian.  Through  the  course  of  my  own  growth,  I  have  come  to 
see  a  fallacy  in  this  thinking  and  believe  that  what  is  more  important  is  to  be  willing  to 
challenge  personal  and  institutionalized  norms,  values,  and  beliefs.  Effective  leadership 
depends  on  a  willingness  to  challenge  the  power  structures  when  they  are  barriers  to 
helpmg  every  child  be  able  to  achieve  academically,  socially,  physically,  and 
emotionally. 


The  Influence  of  Race.  Gender,  and  Class  on  Research  and  the  Researcher 
While  this  single  study  will  not  dramatically  change  the  power  structures  that  exist  in  our 
society  because  of  differences  in  race,  gender,  and  class,  it  is  critical  to  recognize  the 
differences  between  my  experience,  beliefs  and  generalized  principles  as  a  white,  female 
researcher  and  the  experiences,  beliefs,  and  generalized  principles  of  the  participants  as 
black,  female  leaders.  As  a  social  science  researcher,  I  recognize  the  power  of  subjective 
biases  and  that  my  observations  are  conscious  and  deliberate  (Babbie,  1986). 
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Only  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  the  academic  community  begun  to  acknowledge  that 
qualitative  research  is  legitimate  and  rigorous  research,  which  recognizes  the 
subjectiveness  of  all  research  and  the  importance  of  describing  the  relationship  between 
researcher  and  participant.  "The  value  dimensions  of  social  science  research  was  largely 
muted  and  silenced  in  the  academic  community  and  wdthin  the  popular  culture  until  the 
neutrality  of  the  social  sciences  was  cleverly  challenged  by  the  postmodern,  women's 
studies  and  ethnic  studies  movements  of  the  1960s  and  1970s"  (Banks,  1998,  October,  p. 
5).  Banks  fiirther  clarifies  the  importance  of  imcovering  and  understanding  the  "neutral 
and  universal"  values  that  have  historically  shaped  mainstream  researchers. 

Many  of  these  value-laden  perspectives,  paradigms,  and  knowledge  systems 
became  institutionalized  within  the  mainstream  popular  culture,  the  schools,  and 
the  nation's  colleges  and  universities,  in  part,  because  they  reinforced 
institutionalized  beliefs  and  practices  and  were  regarded  as  objective,  universal, 
and  neutral.  A  claim  of  "neutrality"  enables  a  researcher  to  support  the  status  quo 
without  publicly  acknowledging  that  support  (Hubbard,  cited  in  Burt  &  Code, 
1995).  The  neutrality  claim  also  enables  the  researcher  to  avoid  what  Code 
(1987)  calls  "epistemic  responsibility"  to  the  studied  community.  (Banks,  1998, 
October,  p.5) 

Since  the  goal  is  to  look  at  leadership  from  a  new  paradigm  and  to  develop  clarity  about 
how  the  principals  in  these  portraits  conceptualize  reform  and  challenge  institutionalized 
polices  and  practices  that  have  discriminated  against  marginalized  and  needy  students,  it 
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is  essential  that  I  am  attuned  to  the  assumptions,  beliefs,  and  biases  that  I  bring  to  the 
study. 

Shifting  towards  a  feminist  methodology. 

It  is  easier  to  assume  a  stance  of  objectivity  when  conducting  research  in  a  lab  and 

following  traditional  scientific  methodology.  However,  feminist  theory  would  contend 

that  even  laboratory  methodology  is  shaped  by  undisclosed  assumptions  and  beliefs. 

While  all  research  begs  the  question  of  objectivity,  when  conducting  research  in  schools 

it  is  essential  to  specifically  deal  with  the  epistemological  differences  between  the 

researcher  and  participants  (Banks,  1998,  October;  Gergen,  1988).  Gergen  (1988) 

identifies  six  aspects  relevant  to  this  study.  These  include: 

Interrelatedness  of  researcher  and  subject 
Contextualization  of  the  subjects  and  the  researcher 
Recognition  that  theory  and  scientific  work  is  value  laden 
Acknowledgement  of  the  subjectivity  of  scientist,  and  that  his/her 
interpretation  is  involved  in  selection  of  relevant  vocabulary,  a  theoretical 
fi-amework,  and  summarization  of  fmdings 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  research  is  dynamic  and  enriched  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  and  the  researcher 

The  influence  of  mv  paradigm  on  this  studv. 
In  the  explanation  of  portraiture,  I  acknowledge  that  my  paradigm  facilitates  the  bias  I 
bring  to  this  study  toward  the  "goodness"  of  these  four  women.  In  addition,  the 
theoretical  framework  articulated  in  systems  thinking  is  reflective  of  my  fundamental 
beUefs  about  effective  leadership.  Leadership  is  a  process  of  cultivating  vision  and 
engaging  participation  through  reciprocal  influence  betM'een  leaders  and  constituents  in 
which  they  collectively  create  real  changes  for  mutual  purposes  (developed  in  the 
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literature  review  on  leadership).  The  vision  I  allude  to  in  the  definition  is  based  on  the 
three  guiding  ideas  defined  in  learning  organization  literature:  1)  wholeness  is 
fundamental,  which  suggests  that  relationships  are  more  important  than  things  and  that 
interrelatedness  exists  in  all  systems;  2)  self  is  not  independent  but  is  connected  to 
community,  culture;  3)  language  is  generative  and  shapes  the  reality  we  observe  (Senge, 
1994,p.24-26). 

My  descriptions,  the  data  I  select  to  present  about  these  women  and  the  schools  and 
district  where  they  work,  and  my  interpretations,  ultimately,  are  shaped  by  my  beliefs  and 
our  interrelatedness  as  researcher  and  participant.  While  I  strive  to  create  a  detailed 
canvas  so  that  the  reader  will  render  his/her  own  mterpretation,  the  portraits  are  clearly 
shaped  by  my  internal  perception.  As  I  have  explored  these  stories,  I  have  also  been  on  a 
journey  of  self-awareness.  It  is  my  awareness  of  who  I  am  that  allows  me  to  more  clearly 
observe  these  women,  which  in  turn,  provides  an  opportunity  for  changing  perceptions  of 
effective  leadership  (Wheatley,  1996). 
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The  Process  of  Creating  These  Portraits 

What  are  the  Specific  Challenges  for  Urban  Principals  Who  Want  to  Create  Learning 

Organizations? 

As  I  noted  in  the  beginning,  the  principals  in  this  portrait  are  in  the  process  of  creating 
schools  that  address  the  needs  of  urban  adolescents  so  that  they  are  able  to  perform  well 
academically  and  have  the  ability  to  improve  their  life  conditions.  They  face  formidable 
challenges.  They  must  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing  student  population  and  a  changing 
society,  while  still  educating  students  to  meet  specific  standards  and  ensure  that  they 
become  "successful"  adults.  From  past  experience  in  implementing  whole-school 
change,  the  "manner  or  means  by  which  decisions  are  made,  announced,  and 
implemented"  (Sarason,  1995,  p.  79),  is  critical  to  their  success.  Implementation  and 
adoption  of  "successful  models"  depends  on  predominant  attitudes,  interrelationships 
within  the  school  culture,  and  sufficient  time  for  dialogue  amongst  all  the  members  of  the 
school  community  (Sarason,  1 995). 

hi  the  past  decade,  structural  changes  in  how  students  and  teachers  are  organized  for 
teaching  and  learning  have  become  common  in  most  middle  schools  and  have  produced 
benefits  for  students  in  the  sense  of  greater  emotional  well-being  (Midgley  &  Edelin, 
1998;  Jackson  &  Davis,  2000).  There  is,  however,  a  demonstrated  lack  of  skill  in 
conceptualizing  the  whole.  The  structural  changes  are  only  a  part  of  the  whole  and 
frequently  not  tied  to  the  broader  vision  of  ensuring  opportunities  for  academic  success 
for  every  student.  In  fact,  research  indicates  that  "Most  middle  grade  classes  emphasize 
passive  learning  and  a  drill  focus  in  language  arts  basic  skills,  math  computation,  science 
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facts,  and  facts  of  history.  Most  middle  schools  infrequently  use  active  and  interactive 
instructional  approaches,  including  writing  and  editing,  small  groups,  and  other 
cooperative  learning  methods,  and  technology  in  science  and  math"  (Mac  Tver  &  Epstein, 
1993).  Many  middle  schools  have  not  "taken  the  critical  next  step  to  develop  students 
who  perform  well  academically,  with  the  intellectual  wherewithal  to  improve  their  life 
conditions"  (Lipsitz,  et  al.,  1997). 

These  findings  are  even  more  evident  in  urban  middle  schools  that  serve  high-poverty, 
racially,  and  ethnically  diverse  populations.  "The  poor  quality  of  middle  grades 
education  in  America's  cities  means  that  up  to  half  the  students  in  our  nation's  largest 
cities  are  unable  to  make  a  successful  transition  to  high  school  (Balfanz  &  Mac  Tver, 
2000)"  (Jackson  &  Davis,  2000,  p.  6).  A  report  this  year  by  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  results  for  the  1990s  reveals  that  the  achievement  gap  between 
White  students  and  Black  or  Latino  students  at  the  eighth  grade  level  has  not  changed  in 
any  state  in  the  last  ten  years  (Weissglass,  2001).  Weissglass  attributes  this  to  four 
factors  related  to  attitudes  of  racism.  These  include:  a  lack  of  accurate  historical 
information,  an  underlying  belief  system  that  members  of  the  white  race  are  superior 
while  members  of  the  black  race  are  inferior,  a  lack  of  opportunity  to  heal  the  hurt  caused 
by  oppression  and  the  subsequent  internalization  and  transfer  of  that  hurt.  Weissglass 
contends  that  if  we  create  communities  where  people  can  speak  freely  and  openly  about 
racism,  and  then  we  may  begin  to  change  biased  practices  and  attitudes  that  limit  our 
ability  to  provide  every  student  with  the  opportunity  to  learn. 
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What  Influences  Have  Shaped  My  Inquiry  and  Frame  the  Descriptive.  Aesthetic,  and 

Experiential  Details  Included  in  the  Study. 

I  was  already  working  on  a  doctorate  in  educational  leadership  when  I  began  working 
with  Turning  Points.  I  had  watched  many  "leaders"  in  business  and  in  education  who  at 
best  seemed  to  be  adequate  to  good  managers.  One  of  the  few  excellent  leaders  I 
observed  was  close  to  home,  my  husband.  In  a  variety  of  settings,  I  watched  him  pull  a 
group  of  people  together;  work  with  the  group  to  create  a  plan  for  what  they  wanted  and 
how  they  would  get  there;  and  then  assist  the  group  in  moving  toward  the  goal.  As 
skilled  as  he  was  with  building  the  team  and  creating  a  shared  vision,  it  took  several 
unsuccessful  projects  before  he  addressed  the  interrelatedness  of  the  larger  system. 

My  background  coming  into  this  study  included  these  first-hand  observations,  my  own 
experience  as  an  administrator,  and  an  extensive  study  of  research  on  leadership.  While 
the  works  of  authors  such  as  Barth,  (1980;  1988),  Bolman,  Deal,  and  Petersen  (1984; 
1990;  1991;  1995;  1990;  1994),  Gardner,  (1981;  1966),  Sergiovanni,  (1991;  1994), 
Cuban  (1988),  Tyack  (1981),  and  Tyack  and  Cuban  (1995)  provided  me  with  tools  for 
thinking  about  my  own  leadership  style  and  for  beginning  to  lead  a  school,  it  was  the 
theoretical  fi-amework  of  Forrester  (1991),  Argyris  and  Schon  (1993;  1996),  Senge  (1990; 
1994)  and  Wheatley  (1992;  1996),  and  the  research  and  writings  of  FuUan  (1991;  1992; 
1993;  1996,  February),  Hargraves  (1995),  Seashore  Louis  and  Leithwood  (1991), 
Leithwood,  et  al.  (1994),  and  Murphy  and  Seashore  Louis  (1994)  that  shaped  my  work 
and  observations  of  change  in  urban  schools. 
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Methodology 

Selecting  the  Principals 

This  study  of  middle  school  principals,  who  are  new  to  their  schools  and  at  the  beginning 
stages  of  coming  to  know  their  faculties  while  implementing  comprehensive  reform, 
explores  their  abilities  at  conceptualization,  aspiration,  and  reflection — capabilities  called 
for  in  leadmg  learning  organizations. 

1 .  Conceptualization:  the  ability  to  visualize  the  whole  and  the  interrelationship  of 
the  parts,  and  then  to  articulate  and  formulate  that  picture  in  public,  testable  ways; 

2.  Aspiration:  the  ability  of  individuals,  teams,  and  schools  to  be  clear  about  the 
results  they  want,  and  truly  care  about,  and  to  change  because  it  is  what  they  want 
not  because  they  have  to 

3.  Reflection:  the  ability  to  reflect  on  deep  assumptions  and  patterns  of  behavior, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  and  to  have  dialogue,  open  conversations, 
about  those  reflections.  (Bohm,  1990;  Schon,  1983;  Schon,  1987;  Senge,  1990; 
Senge,  Kleiner,  Roberts,  Ross,  and  Smith,  1994;  Sergiovanni,  1991) 

Although  I  wanted  to  look  at  leadership  in  middle  school  reform  through  a  systems 
thinking  lens,  who  would  be  involved  and  how  I  would  look  at  the  issue  was  not  clearly 
defined  when  I  began  to  identify  possible  participants.    One  of  the  early  distinguishing 
issues,  however,  was  how  principals  talked  about  the  process  of  change.  The  four 
women  selected  for  this  study  frequently  talked  about  the  big  picture.  They  talked  about 
the  whole  in  four  distinct  ways:  1)  how  they  were  sharing  power,  "I  felt  they  [the 
teachers]  didn't  have  a  say  before  and  I  have  encouraged  them  to  make  decisions 
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themselves.  I  have  given  them  ownership,  responsibility,  and  they  are  accountable" 
(conversation  with  Ms.  Bage);  2)  the  broad  barriers,  "Until  as  a  district  we  can  quit 
pretending  that  certain  things  are  happening  that  aren't,  that  it's  kind  of  hard  to  say  how 
much  of  this  stuff  is  systemic,  problems  created  by  our  system  versus  what  might  be  an 
individual  shortcomings  in  terms  of  not  having  some  aspect  of  your  life  or  the  job  not 
together"  (conversation  with  Ms.  Luce);  3)  what  change  they  wanted  from  the  teachers, 
"I  want  teachers  to  truly  embrace  the  six  essentials  of  reform — ^to  naturally  put  the 
essentials  into  practice.  I  want  the  teachers  to  see  the  value  of  moving  the  kids  along" 
(conversation  with  Ms.  Clemette);  and  4)  what  they  wanted  from  the  school  for  students, 
"I  want  my  school  to  have  a  good  reputation,  and  not  just  fluff  either,  substantive  stuff, 
where  kids  are  actually  learning  and  it  is  just  a  wonderful  place  physically,  mentally,  and 
educationally"  (conversation  with  Ms.  Tucker). 

Principals  were  also  selected  because  of  their  commitment  to  Turning  Points.  Two  of  the 
principals  were  instrumental  in  pushing  the  district  to  adopt  Turning  Points  as  a 
framework  for  middle  schools.  During  the  first  years  of  implementation,  I  heard  each  of 
them  argue  the  logic  of  implementing  Turning  Points  as  the  reform  model  because  it  was 
one  of  the  few  models  designed  specifically  for  middle  schools.  They  cited  the  research, 
which  indicated  that  when  the  model  was  comprehensively  implemented  with  high 
fidelity  low-income  and  students  of  color  benefit  from  the  program  (Felner,  et  al.,  1997, 
March). 
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Finally,  all  four,  more  than  other  middle  school  principals  in  the  district,  used  the  Turning 
Points  Comprehensive  Self-Study  and  looking  at  student  work  for  data-based  decision 
making.  For  example,  they  implemented  study  groups  to  use  data  from  the  Self-Study  to 
identify  and  develop  the  professional  development  plans  and  looked  at  student  work  on  a 
weekly  basis  with  the  Turning  Points'  coach  to  determine  school- wide  focus  areas  for 
instruction. 


Collecting  the  Data 

What  I  hope  to  present  is  a  comprehensive  pictvire  taken  from  multiple  perspectives, 
observation,  informal  and  formal  notes,  recorded  and  remembered  conversations,  meeting 
notes  taken  by  me  and  others,  and  formal  records,  so  that  the  principals  will  recognize 
themselves  but  also  see  new  perspectives;  and  so  that  the  reader  will  engage  in  deeper 
contemplation  and  conversation  about  the  process  of  change  and  leadership  in  urban 
middle  schools. 

During  the  past  four  years  I  have  established  a  relationship  with  these  four  principals  that 
allows  me  to  both  admire  and  critically  analyze  their  work  (Lawrence-Lightfoot,  1983).  I 
have  been  a  coach  in  two  of  the  schools  on  a  weekly  basis  for  two  or  more  years.  I  have 
also  worked  for  the  past  fovir  years  with  the  Park  Middle  School  Principals'  Association, 
which  has  allowed  me  to  both  participate  in  conversations  about  the  district  model  and 
expectations  for  change  using  the  Turning  Points  principles  and  practices,  and  to  observe 
principals'  interactions  with  each  other.  While  the  formal  interviews  and  self-study  data 
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are  based  on  1999-2001  school  years,  my  experience  over  four  years  continually  affects 
my  perceptions  and  analysis. 

To  triangulate  the  information  gathered  in  these  interviews  I  analyzed  data  for  this  study 

from  a  variety  of  sources:  A  formal  interview  with  the  principals,  observations  and 

informal  conversations  with  staff  in  the  schools,  several  informal  phone  conversations 

with  staff  members,  follow-up  conversations  with  the  principals,  data  from  the  school's 

Self-Study,  and  other  documents.  Other  data  sources  include: 

Formal  coaching  reports  (my  own  and  other  Turning  Points  coaches) 

Personal  notes  taken  during  meetings  and  journals  written  after  meetmgs 

District  evaluation  reports 

School  Improvement  Plans 

State  reports 

Newspaper  accounts 

School  and  District  websites 

Turning  Points  reports 

Other  coaching  logs 

Conversations  with  district  personnel  and  Turning  Points  staff 

Each  principal  participated  in  one  to  two  hours  of  a  formal  interview.  The  purpose  of  the 
interview  was  three-fold:  first,  to  have  principals  describe  a  current  portrait  of  then- 
school  and  their  vision  of  the  school  in  three  to  five  years;  second,  to  examine  the  extent 
to  which  they  address  issues  such  as  improving  student  achievement,  building 
collaborative  cultures,  and  using  data  to  make  decisions;  third,  to  hear  how  they  think 
about  reflection  and  how  they  use  it.    The  questions  listed  below  formed  the  core  of  the 
interviews  with  principals. 
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Initial  principal  interview. 

Would  you  provide  me  with  a  portrait  of  your  school? 

To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  current  portrait  is  different  from  how  you 

imagine  the  school  looking  in  three-to-five  years  from  now? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  to  move  the  school  community  toward  this  new  vision? 

Would  you  think  about  someone  in  this  building  whom  you  are  in  the  process  of 

trying  to  challenge  to  teach  differently  and  tell  me  about  how  you  are  working 

with  him/her? 

Among  the  people  you  respect  for  the  work  they  are  doing,  whom  do  you  talk  to? 

Who  do  you  get  advice  from? 

If  you  think  about  all  of  your  staff  and  all  the  people  that  are  impacting  kids  lives, 

what  are  the  diverse  beliefs  and  assumptions  that  you  think  exist  in  this  school? 

Can  you  give  me  a  specific  example  of  someone  with  a  basic  belief  that  is 

different  from  yours  and  how  you  are  working  with  that  teacher? 

Would  you  tell  me  about  a  recent  problem  that  you  had  to  address,  and  how  you 

went  about  using  that  for  an  opportunity  for  leadership. 

How  do  you  learn? 

How  do  you  engage  others  in  the  process  of  learning? 

How  would  you  engage  the  whole  staff  in  deep  reflection  and  inquiry  about 

beliefs,  assumptions,  and  current  patterns  of  behavior  that  exist  within  the  school? 

How  do  you  create  time  in  the  school  day  for  reflection? 

What  are  the  external  conditions  that  are  influencing  the  schools  growth  toward 

the  portrait  you  describe  at  the  beginning?  What  about  the  district? 

What  are  strategies  that  you  use  to  overcome  the  barriers  between  where  you  are 

and  where  you  what  to  be? 

Follow-up  questions  asked  informally  in  the  course  of  working  together. 

How  long  have  you  lived  in  Boston? 

Do  you  think  that  this  school  is  or  has  the  potential  to  be  a  learning  organization? 

(A  "learning  organization"  I  defined  as:  . .  .a  group  of  people  pursuing  common 

purposes  (individual  purposes  as  well)  with  a  collective  commitment  to  regularly 

weighing  the  value  of  those  purposes,  modifying  them  when  that  makes  sense, 

and  continuously  developing  more  effective  and  efficient  ways  of  accomplishing 

those  purposes  (Leithwood  and  Aitken,  in  press,  p.  63) 

How  do  district  mandates  impact  your  faculty's  ability  to  develop  a  shared  vision? 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  collaborative  culture  in  the  school?  Could  you 

describe  it  for  me? 

Could  you  tell  me  more  about  how  you  think  about  parents  and  their  role  in  the 

school? 
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Teacher  perspectives — informally  at  school  and  through  phone  interviews. 

Tell  me  about  your  teaching  experience? 

From  your  perspective  tell  me  what  you  think  [principal's  name]  vision  is  for  this 

school? 

How  has  the  school  changed  since  she  became  principal  at  [school  name]? 

What  do  you  think  the  general  attitude  is  among  the  faculty? 

What  do  you  think  she  might  do  to  gather  more  faculty  involvement  and  support? 

Tell  me  about  the  role  of  the  leadership  team  in  the  school?  How  does  [the 

principal]  work  with  the  leadership  team? 

What  do  you  think  the  barriers  are  that  need  to  be  addressed? 


Organizing  the  Data  for  Analysis 

All  formal  interviews  were  tape-recorded  and  transcribed.  I  coded  the  data  using  two 
methods.  The  first  method  was  based  on  broad  headings  that  were  drawn  from  the 
literature  on  organizational  learning  and  from  an  initial  analysis  of  the  data,  such  as 
"vision,"  "reflection,"  "teachers,"  "students"  "aspiration."  I  first  coded  by  reading 
through  and  highlighting  the  data  I  then  used  HyperResearch,  a  qualitative  data  analysis 
tool,  to  organize  the  data  and  refine  the  coding  into  sub-levels,  such  as  "aspiration 
dialogue,"  "aspiration  principal  process,"  "aspiration  shared,"  "teacher  attitudes  toward 
change,"  "teacher  attitudes  toward  professional  development."  Because  HyperResearch 
allows  for  multiple  coding,  it  was  possible  to  look  at  the  data  repeatedly  from  a  single 
code,  and  to  compare  data  on  a  single  code  from  different  respondents. 


In  addition  to  the  formal  interview,  I  met  with  two  of  the  principals,  Ms.  Tucker  and  Ms. 
Luce,  weekly  for  approximately  one  hour  because  of  my  coaching  work  in  their  schools. 
The  other  two  principals,  Ms.  Bage  and  Ms.  Clemette  met  with  other  Turning  Points 
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coaches  and  I  have  access  to  their  notes  from  meetings  with  the  principals  and  the 
teachers.  I  also  met  with  the  coaches  weekly  and  talked  about  their  schools  informally. 

hi  my  weekly  meetings  with  principals,  we  discussed  a  variety  of  topics  including: 

•  Ways  to  help  teachers  unprove  the  quality  of  the  team  meetmgs. 

•  Analysis  of  data  from  multiple  sources. 

•  Implementation  of  instructional  strategies  in  the  school. 

•  Changes  in  teacher  practices — who  is  changing  and  how  is  it  impacting  student 
learning. 

•  Ways  to  engage  resistant  teachers  in  sharing  the  vision. 

•  The  types  of  professional  development  that  will  help  move  the  school  toward  the 
same  vision. 

The  content  of  the  other  coach's  meetings  with  Ms.  Clemette  are  similar.  The  coach 

working  with  Ms.  Bage  has  focused  mostly  on  literacy  practices,  while  I  have  had  the 

more  lengthy  conversations  with  her  about  the  professional  development  and  the  overall 

process  of  school  change. 

Coaches,  myself  included,  also  met  with  the  adminisfrators  and  teachers  m  a  number  of 
school,  network,  and  district  meetings.  These  included:  team  meetings,  professional 
development  workshops  (two  hours  every  month),  monthly  leadership  team  meetings. 
Turning  Points  Network  meetings  (three-four  per  year),  monthly  Middle  School  Principal 
Association  meetings,  and  at  district  mandated  principal  professional  development  days. 
There  are  a  total  of  eight  days  of  professional  development  for  principals.  1  participated 
in,  and  in  most  cases  helped  plan,  these  meetings. 
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Telling  the  Story  through  a  Systems  Thinking  Framework 

Portraiture. 
Portraiture  provides  a  collaborative  method  of  inquiry  between  the  researcher  and  the 
subject  that  blends  "aesthetics  and  empiricism  in  an  effort  to  capture  the  complexity, 
dynamics,  and  subtlety  of  human  experience  and  organizational  life"  (Lawrence- 
Lightfoot  &  Hoffinan  Davis,  1997,  p.  xv).    Because  of  my  long-standing  and  coUegial 
relationship  with  these  principals,  1  felt  that  through  portraiture  methodology  1  could  best 
capture  and  negotiate  with  them  an  authentic  and  significant  narrative  of  their  vision  and 
the  process  of  change.  While  we  did  not  collaborate  on  the  interpretation  of  the  data,  we 
worked  together  on  the  implementation  of  Turning  Points  and  the  analysis  of  our  work 
together  in  the  schools. 

I  wanted  to  write  about  what  was  good,  what  gave  promise  of  working,  and  then  look  at 
why.  I  found  evidence  of  "goodness"  in  the  leadership  of  these  four  women,  which  as 
Lawrence-Lightfoot  says,  "will  always  be  laced  with  imperfections"  (1997,  p.  9).  But 
portraits,  by  theu-  very  nature  capture  light  and  dark,  strength  and  vulnerability,  "and  how- 
people,  cultures,  and  organizations  negotiate  those  extremes  in  an  effort  to  establish  the 
precarious  balance  between  them  are  central  to  the  expression  of  goodness"  (p.  9).  I  did 
not  go  in  with  a  predetermined  definition  of  "good."    Instead,  1  tried  to  document  what 
the  schools  and  principals  perceive  as  good.    For  example,  each  principal  said  that  her 
vision  is  aligned  with  the  principles  of  Turning  Points.  However,  what  that  alignment 
looks  like  varies  from  school  to  school  and  person  to  person.  I  did  not  impose  my 
definition,  nor  did  I  expect  all  the  principals  to  share  the  same  perceptions. 
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What  I  saw  in  common  among  the  four  principals  was  that  they  all  talked  about  vision. 
All  of  them  engaged  in  contemplative  conversations  about  the  work  in  their  schools  with 
others  and  with  me.  Each  of  them  felt  there  was  a  significant  number  of  faculty  engaged 
with  them  in  the  process  of  change.  What  I  brought  to  the  canvas  was  both  evidence  of 
this  reflection  and  an  interpretation  of  its  significance  in  creating  learning  organizations 
in  urban  middle  schools. 

Portraiture  has  provided  an  opportunity  to  paint  a  multi-layered  perspective  of  four 
principals  engaged  in  the  process  of  implementing  reform  in  urban  middle  schools.  The 
smallness  of  the  sample  size,  the  limits  of  my  own  experience,  and  the  single 
geographical  region  restrict  the  generalizations  that  can  be  drawn  fi-om  this  study. 
However,  the  depth  of  the  data  and  the  variety  of  data  sources  should  provide  those 
interested  in  leadership  in  learning  organizations  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  and 
identify  questions  for  fiiture  research. 

The  impact  of  my  voice  on  the  portraiture 
One  reason  that  the  methodology  of  portraiture  appealed  to  me  was  that  it  acknowledged 
the  role  of  the  artist  in  creating  the  drawing.  I  am  very  cognizant  of  three  ways  that  I  will 
impact  these  four  portraits.  First,  I  am  white;  second  I  am  working  collaboratively  with 
these  principals  in  the  process  and  I  share  in  shaping  the  vision,  and  third  this  is  my  first 
extensive  foray  into  portraiture  and  qualitative  research. 
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Issues  of  race  and  class  will  impact  my  perspective.  As  with  change,  uncovering  my  ovm 
racial  and  class  identity  and  coming  to  recognize  the  innate  power  that  I  have  because  I 
am  a  white  female  with  economic  privilege,  is  a  continuous  process.  I  have  raised  some 
of  the  major  issues  in  the  literature  review.  Although  I  will  pay  attention  to  these  issues 
as  I  select  and  analyze  data  and  ask  others  of  color  to  read  for  misperceptions,  I  will  still 
be  looking  through  lenses  of  wealth  and  whiteness. 

While  the  first  lens  has  the  potential  to  be  more  insidious,  the  second  lens,  my 
collaborative  involvement  in  the  change  process,  makes  distancing  myself  more  difficult. 
My  beliefs  about  the  ability  of  the  students  in  urban  schools  to  achieve  and  about  the 
barriers  that  are  imposed  on  them  through  a  failure  to  recognize  their  home  cultures,  their 
unique  learning  styles,  or  their  culturally  shaped  attitudes  about  school  and  education 
align  with  the  principals'  attitudes  and  beliefs.  Our  shared  beliefs  about  teaching  and 
learning  challenge  my  ability  to  be  both  near  and  far  in  my  study  of  these  women.  My 
awareness  of  this  struggle  influenced  my  choice  of  portraiture.  Through  portraiture  I 
acknowledge  that  I  am  seeking  "effectiveness"  and  will  recognize  the  imperfections  in 
each  principal's  leadership,  but  will  focus  on  what  we  can  learn  from  what  they  do  well. 
I  am  not  blind  to  the  weaknesses  or  failures  but  have  consciously  chosen  to  not  focus  on 
them  because  this  study  is  designed  to  discuss  and  highlight  repeatable  successfiil 
practices  of  principals. 

I  also  lobby  for  my  perspective  and  have  had  the  privilege  of  making  suggestions  to  the 
principals  about  issues  to  incorporate  in  their  vision.  As  Ms.  Luce  said  in  the  formal 
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interview,  "I  think  there  are  times  when  I  pushed  back  with  you,  or  Doug,  or  El.  . .  .There 
are  different  levels  that  people  work  on  and  a  different  sphere  of  people  where  the 
questions  can  be  raised. . .  .It  feels  like  we  are  all  working  to  the  same  end  instead  of 
somebody  running  off  willy-nilly  making  decisions  that  really  aren't  practical  and 
reasonable"  (mterview  with  Ms.  Luce). 

While  I  bring  a  passion  to  this  study  and  to  the  work  these  schools  are  engaged  in 
implementing,  I  also  bring  the  inexperience  of  a  novice  researcher.  All  researchers  strive 
for  objectivity  or  awareness  of  self  within  the  study,  but  as  a  beginner  there  are  greater 
risks  of  ignoring  undetected  assumptions  and  beliefs  that  influence  the  data  selected  and 
the  meaning  added  (Argyris,  1993;  Senge,  et  al.,  1994). 


Distinction  Between  Methodology  and  Theoretical  Framework 

As  I  distmguish  between  my  methodology  and  the  theoretical  framework,  I  am  struck 
with  the  similarity  to  the  old  riddle,  "which  came  fnst  the  chicken  or  the  egg."    1  chose 
Portraiture  because  of  my  intense  involvement  over  time  with  these  schools.  This  form 
of  methodology  would  help  reveal  the  data  in  the  principals'  voices.  The  theoretical 
framework  came  from  my  study  of  the  research  on  leadership  and  organizational  learning 
and  clearly  shaped  my  observations,  assumptions,  and  conclusions.  At  the  same  time  my 
observations  shaped  what  made  sense  to  me  in  the  literature  and  gave  clarity  to  the 
theoretical  framework. 
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Theoretical  framework. 
Schools,  and  especially  urban  middle  schools,  provide  a  very  turbulent  backdrop  for 
implementing  change  (Sarason,  1 990).  hmer-city  schools  face  significant  challenges  of 
shifting  student  demographics,  under-prepared  teachers  coupled  with  high  teacher 
turnover,  conflicting  political  beliefs  about  what  content  standards  should  be  included  in 
the  curriculum,  pressure  for  using  standardized  tests  as  the  only  source  of  assessment, 
students  ill-prepared  to  score  well  on  such  tests,  and  an  exponentially  expanding 
knowledge  base  about  best  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning.  Policymakers,  the 
community,  the  parents,  the  school  board,  the  administrators,  the  teachers,  and  the 
students  influence  what  choices  are  made  and  what  actually  occurs  in  schools.  In  turn, 
each  of  these  groups  represents  different  cultures,  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  special 
interests,  beliefs  and  values.  No  wonder,  members  of  the  same  school  district  frequently 
believe  that  no  coherent  plan  of  action  exists  about  what  reforms  to  implement,  what  the 
process  should  be,  or  who  should  pay  for  the  reform;  or  if  a  plan  does  exist,  it  is  not 
representative  of  their  specific  interests. 

Single-loop  learning. 
Reform  is  further  complicated  by  our  fraditional  method  of  implementation.  To  address 
both  the  perception  of  failure  and  the  real  problems  in  teaching  every  student  to  read  and 
write,  calculate,  think  critically,  and  create,  we  continue  to  add  single  and  multiple 
innovations,  all  under  the  name  of  reform.  For  example,  in  the  particular  district  this 
study  addresses,  in  year  one  of  the  district  reform,  schools  were  mandated  by  central 
office  to  implement  five-paragraph  essays.  The  essays  had  to  follow  a  specific  format 
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and  were  evaluated  by  district-identified  criteria,  such  as,  "introduces  paper  with  a  strong 
thesis  statement,  conclusion  summarizes  the  three  main  ideas,  and  interprets  and  uses 
quotes  to  support  main  ideas."  These  essays  were  administered  three  times  the  first  year 
under  test-Uke  conditions  to  improve  writing. 

Two  years  later,  the  district  mandated  that  schools  implement  writer's  workshop,  a 
cyclical  writing  process  of  drafting,  editing,  and  revising.  Both  initiatives  have  value,  but 
the  compatibility  of  the  two  initiatives  or  why  the  district  implemented  another  process 
was  not  clear  at  the  school  level.  One  issue  was  that  student  scores  on  the  standardized 
language  arts  test  did  not  improve  as  rapidly,  or  as  much,  as  the  district  expected.  This 
knowledge  is  what  Argyris  (1993)  contends  is  necessary  data  but  not  sufficient  to  be 
acted  upon  by  practitioners.  Another  contributing  factor  to  changing  the  model  was  that 
a  few  central  office  and  central  office  advisors  had  observed  success  of  the  second 
innovation  in  elementary  schools  in  another  district. 

Whatever  the  reason,  there  was  little  two-way  communication  between  central  office  and 
the  schools.    The  lack  of  two-way  communication  is  symptomatic  of  an  organization  that 
does  not  recognize  the  interrelatedness  of  systems,  may  have  a  vision,  but  probably  not  a 
shared  vision,  and  fails  to  engage  in  reflective  thinking  and  dialogue  before  implementing 
or  revising  irmovations.  The  implementation  process  represents  what  Argyris  and  Schon 
refer  to  as  single-loop  learning  (Argyris  &  Schon,  1996):  a  problem  is  identified;  a 
corrective  measure  or  innovation  is  introduced  to  fix  the  problem;  and  the  outcome  of  the 
innovation  is  evaluated  in  isolation.  The  long-term  effect  on  the  school's  culture  or  the 
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underlying  values  held  by  the  members  of  the  school  community  is  not  analyzed  or 
reflected  upon  in  single-loop  learning.  There  appears  to  be  no  systemic  thinking,  an 
awareness  of  the  interrelatedness  of  central  office  and  the  schools  they  serve  (Senge, 
1 990),  in  such  reform  decisions.  The  gap  that  occurs  between  the  initiative  and 
previously  held  values  that  are  in  conflict  with  the  initiative  will  limit  the  success  of  the 
reform  or  cause  it  to  fail  completely.  Therefore,  when  districts  implement  innovations 
they  must  avoid  focusmg  on  "events"  and  learn  to  see  the  "longer-term  patterns  of 
change"  (p.21)  that  lie  behind  the  event  and  will  sustain  whole  school  reform. 

Double-loop  learning. 
hi  contrast,  an  organization  that  conceptualizes  the  whole  and  recognizes  the  circular 
nature  of  innovations  on  systems  and  the  importance  of  "feedback,"  implements 
iimovations  through  a  process  of  double-loop  learning,    hi  double-loop  learning,  the 
focus  is  on  both  the  problem  and  the  metacognitive  process  of  examining  beliefs,  actions, 
and  outcomes.  The  double  loop  "refers  to  the  two  feedback  loops  that  connect  the 
observed  effects  of  action  with  strategies  and  values  served  by  strategies.  Strategies  and 
assimiptions  may  change  concurrently  with,  or  as  a  consequence  of,  change  in  values" 
(Argyris  &  Schon,  1996,  p.  21). 


_|poveming  beliefs  aboulmJjai ^    impipmpniatinn  nf        ^     Standardeed 

makes  good  writers  \  istinitiatwe  testscores 


Sinole-looD  learnini?- 


implement  new  initiaitve 

nniihlp.lfyip  loarninj--hogin  anaycfc    anH  riialngiip 


about  core  values   before  taking  new  actbn 
Single-Loop  and  Double-Loop  Learning  Model  for  Writing  Initiatives 
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If  we  look  again  at  the  district  writing  initiatives  and  use  double-looping  learning,  then  a 
different  outcome  may  result.  In  a  double-loop  learning  process,  data  is  collected  from 
the  first  initiative  and  shared  across  the  district  to  document  the  outcome  and  value  of  the 
first  initiative.  At  the  same  time,  background  information  on  the  second  initiative  and  a 
comparative  chart  showing  both  initiatives  is  shared  with  teachers  and  administrators. 
Within  the  schools  and  across  the  district  through  dialogue,  or  "thinking  together," 
(Senge,  1990,  p.  10)  teachers,  administrators,  and  students  identify  where  the  initiatives 
are  compatible  and  where  they  are  in  conflict.  Then  there  is  dialogue  about  beliefs  and 
assumptions  such  as,  what  contributes  to  being  good  writers,  and  what  expectations  do 
teachers  hold  about  revisions  and  number  of  revisions  (Weissglass,  200 1 ).    By  basing 
decisions  for  changing  practices  on  data,  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  shared 
beliefs,  and  dialogue,  the  district  and  individual  schools  develop  a  shared  ownership  in 
the  decision  (Schon,  1983;  Senge,  1990).  When  all  constituents  share  ownership  in  the 
decision  and  recognize  the  connectedness  of  decisions,  then  innovations  shift  from  being 
single  events  to  long-term  patterns  that  support  the  school  and  district's  vision. 

In  the  case  of  the  district  initiatives,  when  the  first  iimovation  was  introduced,  many 
teachers  did  not  believe  that  most  of  their  students  had  the  ability  to  write  five 
paragraphs.  Three  years  after  the  initiative  was  introduced,  there  was  significant 
evidence  that  most  students  had  the  ability  to  write  five  paragraphs,  but  that  the 
paragraphs  lacked  content.  In  schools  that  initiated  conversations  about  implementing 
the  writing  process,  teachers  began  to  recognize  the  value  of  transitioning  their  writing 
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program  to  the  second  initiative.  In  schools  where  there  was  no  conversation,  teachers 
continue  to  struggle  with  implementing  either  writing  process. 

Moving  on  to  the  structures  of  systems  thinking. 
In  this  particular  case,  these  two  changes  were  only  two  among  many  innovations 
occurring  at  the  same  time  in  a  large  urban  district  with  all  elementary,  middle,  and  high 
schools  competing  for  time,  money,  and  resources.  Even  these  two  innovations  are 
struggling  to  be  implemented  and  survive.  The  implementation  process  did  not  recognize 
different  points  of  view,  failed  to  foster  conversation,  and  seemed  oblivious  to  other  areas 
of  activities  and  their  connectedness  to  these  single  initiatives. 

While  implementing  reform  may  be  slightly  less  complicated  in  small  districts,  there  is 
still  significant  evidence  that  these  systems  too  are  dealing  v^th  more  complexity  and 
uncertainty  than  in  the  past.  In  both  cases,  to  implement  change  that  produces  sustainable 
results  schools  will  need  to  examine  how  they  think  and  act  (Sarason,  1996).  They  wall 
need  to  look  at  the  organization  through  a  wdde-angled  lens  that  brings  into  focus  the 
interrelatedness  of  actions  over  time  and  space  (Senge,  et  al.  1994). 

Researchers  of  organizational  change  and  practitioners  argue  that  if  schools  are  to 
successfully  address  today's  challenges,  a  paradigm  shift  in  the  way  they  are  viewed  as 
organizations  is  needed.  The  paradigm  shift  called  for  is  for  schools  to  become  "learning 
organizations"  —  expert  at  dealing  with  change  as  a  normal  part  of  work,  not  just  in 
relation  to  the  latest  policy  but  also  as  a  way  of  life  (Senge,  1990;  Mink,  1992;  Marsh, 
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1997;  Leithwood  &  Seashore  Louis,  1998;  Watkins  &  Marsick,  1993).    It  is  ironic  that 
schools,  which  are  supposed  to  focus  on  "learning,"  are  just  beginning  to  recognize  that 
they  need  to  embrace  an  organizational  learning  approach  for  implementing  school 
reform. 

An  organizational  learning  approach  to  school  design  assumes  that  there  is  not  one  single 
best  organizational  design,  but  an  enviroimient  that  develops  an  organization's  capacity 
to  respond  to  current  expectations  and  to  the  inevitable  changes  in  goals  and  initiatives 
that  will  follow  (Leithwood  &  Seashore  Louis,  1998).  Such  organizations  need  leaders 
that  are,  "adept  at  handling  situations  of  uncertainty,  uniqueness,  and  conflicf  (Schon, 
1987,  p.  16). 
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Structure  and  Form:  The  Layering  of  Emerging  Themes 
Senge  (1994)  defines  the  central  concept  of  learning  organization  theory  as  systems 
thinking.  This  is  a  fi-amework  and  set  of  tools  for  "seeing  wholes,  recognizing  patterns 
and  relationships,  and  learning  how  to  structure  our  organizations  in  more  effective 
ways"  (Lannon,  1995,  p.  18).     An  organization  that  engages  in  systems  thinking 
develops  a  new  mindset  for  thinking  and  uiteracting;  it  recognizes  that  because  a  system 
is  complex  and  dynamic,  all  parts  are  connected  to  the  whole;  a  change  at  one  point  may 
influence  the  knmediate  connected  relationships  as  well  as  influencing  relationships  more 
distant  m  time  and  space.  "The  essence  of  the  discipline  of  systems  thmking  lies  in  a  shift 
of  mind: 

•  Seeing  interrelationships  rather  than  linear  cause-effect  chains, 

•  Seeing  processes  of  change  rather  than  snapshots"  (Senge,  1990,  p.  73). 

Such  organizations  need  leaders  that  are,  "adept  at  handling  situations  of  uncertamty, 
uniqueness,  and  conflict"  (Schon,  1987,  p.  16). 

The  principals  in  this  portrait  face  formidable  challenges  in  creating  schools  that  are 
structurally  designed  to  address  the  needs  of  urban  adolescents  so  that  they  are  able  to 
perform  well  academically  and  have  the  ability  to  improve  their  life  conditions.  The 
principals  must  lead  a  slowly  changing  faculty  in  meeting  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing 
student  population  in  a  continuously  evolving  society,  while  still  educating  students  to 
meet  specific  standards  and  ensure  that  they  become  "successful"  adults.  From  past 
experience  in  implementing  whole-school  change,  the  ^'manner  or  means  by  which 
decisions  are  made,  announced,  and  implemented"  (Sarason,  1995,  p.  79),  is  critical  to 
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their  success.  Implementation  and  adoption  of  "successful  models"  depends  on 
predominant  attitudes,  interrelationships  within  the  school  culture,  and  sufficient  time  for 
dialogue  among  all  the  members  of  the  school  community  (Sarason,  1995).  In  this  case, 
the  principals  are  juggling  multiple  models  with  little  tune  to  examine  attitudes  or  create 
time  and  space  for  dialogue  among  the  school  members.  As  they  endeavor  to  deliver 
steady  unprovement  in  student  achievement  what  is  the  vision  of  where  they  are  going? 
What  do  the  responses  of  these  principals  tell  us  about  their  effectiveness  ui  leading  a 
school  in  achieving  sustainable  reform? 

The  data  for  analysis  for  conceptualization  and  vision  was  drawn  from  two  overarching 
research  questions: 

Would  you  provide  me  with  a  portrait  of  your  school? 
■     To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  current  portrait  is  different  from  how  you  imagme 

the  school  in  three-to-five  years  from  now? 

I  began  by  considering  conceptualization,  as  there  are  many  layers  in  a  large,  public, 
urban  school  system.  As  noted  in  the  history  of  middle  schools,  there  is  a  long  tradition 
of  hierarchy  and  structures,  which  tends  to  create  an  endless  series  of  problems  and 
interferes  with  our  clarity  of  perception.  Although  these  women  had  helped  to  develop  a 
district  vision  statement,  the  question  was  to  what  extent  were  they  able  to  focus  on  the 
core  purpose  of  middle  schools  within  the  larger  system  and  multiple  forces  of  school 
reform. 
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Conceptualization — Seeing  Wholes  and  Recognizing  Patterns  and  Relationships 

Turning  Points  provides  a  common  framework  of  principles  and  related  practices,  which 
facilitates  the  principal's  ability  to  focus  on  the  whole  picture.  The  interrelatedness  of  the 
principles  facilitates  the  new  mindset  that  systems  thinking  requires. 


Figure  2.1  The  Turning  Points  2000  design 
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Although  two-dimensional  models  are  limited  in  their  ability  to  demonstrate  complexity, 
the  above  model  from  the  Turning  Pomts  2000  (p.  25)  indicates  how  each  principle  is 
interrelated  with  the  other  and  to  the  core  purpose.  The  practices  defined  by  National 
Turning  Points  also  demonsfrate  an  understanding  that  schools  are  part  of  larger, 
interrelated  systems,  that  decisions  in  one  area  impact  other  areas,  that  a  linear  view  of 
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organizations  is  no  longer  accurate,  and  a  systems  view  requires  an  awareness  that  a  set 

of  variables  influence  one  another.  These  practices  include: 

Building  leadership  capacity  and  a  collaborative  culture 

Creating  a  school  culture  that  supports  high  achievement 

Data-based  inquiry  and  decision  making 

Networking  with  like-minded  schools 

Developing  district  capacity.  (National  Turning  Points,  1 999) 


The  Core  Ideas  Guiding  the  Principals'  Conceptualization 
Margaret  W)aeai\Qy  m  A  Simpler  Way  (1996)  refers  to  the  schizophrenic  nature  of 
organizations  and  a  lack  of  mtegrity  with  core  guiding  ideas.  It  is  the  core  guiding  ideas 
that  provide  the  creative  approach  in  learning  organization  theory  to  conceptualizing  the 
ideal.  With  clear,  core  guiding  ideas,  the  organization's  leaders  are  able  to  use  systems 
thinking  to  design  an  organizational  change  that  produces  the  vision  naturally. 

As  is  evidenced  in  Chapter  1,  all  four  of  these  principals  m  their  two  years  of  leadership 
have  gained  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  faculty  and  the  current  school  culture. 
However,  to  create  the  paradigm  shift  necessary  to  foster  organizational  learning  they 
will  need  to  articulate  both  a  clear  understanding  of  the  current  reality  and  a  vision 
formed  around  the  core  purpose  of  middle  school. 

The  school  visions  are  shaped  to  some  extent  by  the  work  the  principals  did  when  they 
collectively  drafted  a  district-wide  middle  school  vision.  Ms.  Tucker  (first  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  and  then  as  the  principal)  Ms.  Luce,  and  Ms.  Bage  were  three  of  the  lead 
principles  in  adopting  Turning  Points  as  the  core  components  of  the  vision  for  their 
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schools.  Ms.  Luce  and  Ms.  Bage,  two  of  the  district's  leading  principals,  opened  the  door 
for  Turning  Points  and  advanced  its  presence  and  influence  among  all  of  the  middle 
schools.  They  also  helped  to  craft  a  vision  statement  that  addressed  both  their  core 
beliefs  in  the  purpose  of  middle  school  and  the  district's  new  school  reform  initiative. 
Ms.  Clemette  at  this  time  was  not  involved  with  middle  schools. 

During  the  development  of  the  Park  Public  School's  Middle  Grade  Mission  and  Vision 
statement  (based  on  Turning  Points  and  cited  in  Chapter  1 .),  I  first  began  to  hear  the 
principals  in  this  study  and  their  colleagues  articulate  their  core  beliefs  about  middle 
school.  It  was  also  in  this  process  that  I  first  encoimtered  the  complex,  fi-agmented,  well 
bounded,  hierarchical,  machine  that  exists  in  the  Park  Public  Schools.    Through  the 
lengthy  process  of  articulating  the  vision  the  principals  reached  agreement  on  several 
core  fimdamental  beliefs.  These  included: 

•  Implementing  a  rigorous  academic  curriculum  for  every  student; 

•  Creating  small  communities  for  learning  that  nurture  caring  relationships  among 
adults  and  students. 

•  Recognizmg  the  integral  part  of  early  adolescents  physical,  social  and  emotional 
development. 

•  Integrating  professional  development  into  the  daily  life  of  the  school. 

•  Using  data  to  make  shared  decisions. 

While  many  questioned  the  number  of  revisions  and  the  length  of  time  it  took  to  produce 
this  document,  it  began  for  the  Middle  School  Principals'  Association  a  cycle  of  much 
deeper  learning  that  they  themselves  continue  to  sustain.  The  process  of  dialogue  also 
acknowledged  that  principals  would  have  to  incorporate  muhiple  perspectives  and  meet 
the  expectations  of  the  District  and  the  Superintendent's  expressed  goals,  the  State's 
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standards  and  assessment  system,  parents'  input,  teachers'  beliefs,  union  demands,  and 
their  own  core  beliefs  about  the  purpose  of  middle  school. 

Each  of  these  perspectives,  including  Turning  Points,  has  the  power  to  create 
fragmentation  rather  than  coherence  within  each  of  these  schools.  How  the  multiple 
entities  emerge  within  the  school  depends  on  the  clarity  within  the  organization  of  its 
own  identity  or  purpose,  how  the  principal  and  teachers  share  and  work  with  information 
and  the  relationships  within  the  school,  and  how  the  principal  and  faculty  treat  one 
another. 

All  four  principals  talked  about  district  expectations  and  demands,  the  implementation  of 
the  accountability  system  based  on  the  school's  performance  on  high  stakes  tests,  and 
parent  involvement. 


How  do  principals  see  and  talk  about  the  whole? 

How  has  Ms.  Tucker  worked  with  district  expectations  and  demands? 
As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Cotton  Middle  School  had  been  involved  with  Turning  Points 
longer  than  any  other  school  in  the  district.  As  the  rest  of  the  district  began  to  engage  in 
other  district  initiatives  for  reform,  the  past  principal  had  been  very  clear  about  staying 
focused  on  one  initiative.  In  some  cases  this  meant  that  her  school  missed  an  opportunity 
to  access  significant  financial  resources  that  were  being  distributed  by  other  reform 
initiatives  working  with  the  district.  However,  she  was  clear  about  where  the  school  was 
going  and  felt  that  adding  other  components  would  only  take  the  school  away  from  their 
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vision.  Ms.  Tucker  was  part  of  the  team  implementing  Turning  Points,  so  for  her  it  was  a 
natural  evolution.  "I  was  part  of  planning  of  some  of  these  things  that  have  taken  place  in 
this  school.  There  is  a  belief  system  there  that  already  is  a  foundation  of  what  1  am  trying 
to  do." 

While  Ms.  Tucker  began  her  principalship  with  only  minor  changes,  the  district's 
expectations  for  school  reform  changed  significantly.  Standards-Based  Reform  (SBR), 
the  most  influential  outside  agency  working  with  the  district,  developed  a  set  of 
requirements  for  schools  and  benchmarks  for  assessing  the  level  of  implementation. 
These  requirements  helped  to  articulate  the  Superintendent's  mitiative  and  were  adopted 
by  the  school  committee.  All  schools  would  be  assessed  on  their  implementation  of  these 
requirements.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  1 ,  it  was  possible  to  integrate  these  requirements 
with  Turning  Points.  One  requirement  was  looking  at  student  work.  This  was  a  process 
that  had  been  implemented  at  the  Cotton  through  Turning  Pomts  two  years  before  Ms. 
Tucker  became  principal.  However,  because  the  procedures  for  looking  at  student  work 
were  slightly  different  than  the  SBR  process,  the  SBR  supervisor  who  was  working  with 
Ms.  Tucker  did  not  feel  that  the  SBR  model  for  reform  was  being  properly  implemented. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  elements  of  fi-agmentation  that  began  to  impact  the  Cotton. 

Another  shared  requirement  of  Turning  Points  and  SBR  was  the  implementation  of  a 
leadership  team.  However,  the  role  of  the  leadership  team  Irom  a  Turning  Points 
fi-amework  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  district's  model.  Both  models  are  different 
than  the  team  that  eventually  evolved  at  the  Cotton. 
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To  some  extent  the  limits  on  the  leadership  team  in  Ms.  Tucker's  first  year  were  a  resuU 
of  the  strong  influence  of  the  previous  principal.  While  she  had  unplemented  many  of 
the  Turning  Points  principles,  she  had  not  implemented  shared  governance  in  a 
comprehensive  way.  She  had  involved  the  entire  faculty  in  studying  and  unplementing 
block  scheduling  and  teaming,  but  she  failed  to  convene  the  leadership  team  on  a  regular 
basis  and  fi-equently  withheld  information  and  only  revealed  what  she  felt  the  faculty 
needed  to  know. 

When  Ms.  Tucker  convened  the  leadership  team  within  the  first  month  of  her  tenure,  one 
request  fi-om  the  team  was  that  meetmgs  be  held  on  a  regular  basis.  During  the  first  year, 
the  team's  major  achievement  was  that  they  met  every  month.  They  also  had  a  great  deal 
of  dialogue  about  the  change  process,  but  established  no  goals  and  had  no  results.  "My 
challenge  is  to  do  something  with  that  leadership  group,  because  they  understand  that 
they  are  the  leadership  of  the  school.  And  I  want  us  to  move  beyond  the  talking  stage  to 
the  stage  where  we  are  actually  doing  something"  (hiterview  with  Ms.  Tucker). 

hi  the  second  year,  we  started  in  September  with  the  specific  goal  of  organizing  inquiry 
groups  that  would  analyze  the  data  fi-om  the  Self-Study  Survey  and  use  the  information  to 
develop  the  school  vision  and  plan  professional  development.  One  outcome  from  the 
analysis  was  a  focus  on  implementing  cooperative  discipline.  However,  just  as  the 
leadership  team  was  begiiming  to  move  forward,  another  element  impacted  the  school's 
cohesiveness,  the  return  of  the  high  stakes  test  scores  administered  during  the  spring  of 
Ms.  Tucker's  first  year  as  principal.  The  Cotton  had  not  improved  sufficiently  in  either 
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math  or  language  arts,  and  therefore,  they  were  going  to  be  visited  by  a  State  Review 
team  to  determine  whether  they  would  be  put  on  a  State  plan  for  improvement.  It  was  not 
clear  why  the  Cotton  was  the  school  selected  as  under-performing.  Their  performance  on 
the  high  stakes  test  was  similar  to  slightly  better  than  other  middle  schools  within  the 
district. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  accountability  system  based  on  the  school's  performance 

on  high  stakes  tests? 
With  the  pending  arrival  of  the  State  review  team,  the  Superintendent  and  most  of  the 
central  office  supervisors  announced  that  they  would  visit  the  school  prior  to  the  State 
visit  to  "assist"  the  school.  The  Principal  and  a  few  of  the  teachers  spent  an  entu-e 
weekend  making  sure  that  standards  and  rubrics  (evaluation  matrix)  were  posted  with 
work.  The  Curriculum  Director  prepared  a  packet  of  information  that  documented  the 
work  we  had  done  and  gave  a  statistical  analysis  of  all  summative  and  formative  data. 
The  district  team  arrived  and  spent  several  hours  observing  classrooms  and  meeting  wdth 
members  of  the  leadership  team  and  the  administrators.  I  also  was  included  m  the 
meeting.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting  as  the  Superintendent  left  the  building,  he 
commented  to  me  that  he  had  thought  Turning  Points  might  be  a  model  that  would  make 
a  difference,  but  apparently  that  was  not  true. 

The  foUovmig  week  the  State  came  out  to  spend  several  days  m  the  school  meetmg  vwth 
teachers,  observing  classrooms,  attending  team  meetings,  and  conversing  with  both 
school  staff,  central  office  staff,  and  myself  During  a  meetmg  with  the  State  team,  I  was 
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asked  what  I  thought  of  the  school's  capacity  to  improve.  I  responded  that  I  feh  this 
school  would  see  a  significant  turnaround  in  test  performance  in  probably  one  year  or,  at 
the  most  two.  Although  the  change  in  leadership  had  been  smooth,  three  new 
administrators,  all  with  no  previous  experience  as  administrators,  had  only  been  on  board 
for  three-fourths  of  a  year  when  the  test  was  administered.  I  felt  that  during  the  year  the 
school  had  begun  to  work  more  cohesively,  we  were  using  data  more  effectively,  we  had 
a  detailed  plan  for  addressing  the  needs  of  students  who  were  failing,  and  teachers  were 
meeting  weekly  to  look  at  student  work. 

It  would  be  approximately  three  weeks  before  the  State  report  was  returned.  During  that 
time  the  district  arranged  for  another  outside  group  to  facilitate  a  three-day  planning 
session  with  two  of  the  school's  administrators  and  one  teacher  from  the  leadership  team 
and  all  of  the  central  office  personnel.  1  was  told  that  1  did  not  need  to  participate, 
although  I  had  been  the  school's  coach  for  three  years. 

The  team  met  for  two  days  and  then  returned  to  the  district  to  wait  for  the  State  report. 
The  thinking  at  that  point  was  that  the  district  would  be  infusing  money  into  the  school 
and  supervisors  from  central  office  would  be  working  closely  with  the  school.  The  State 
report  approved  the  plan  that  Ms.  Tucker,  the  leadership  team,  and  I  had  developed  the 
previous  spring  and  revised  in  September.  Once  the  State  removed  the  Cotton  from  the 
under-performing  category,  the  district  dropped  their  plans  to  "assist."  This  year  the 
Cotton's  high  stakes  test  scores  have  significantly  improved. 
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The  only  additional  money  the  school  received  was  planning  money  from  the  State 
although  during  the  preparation  for  the  State  and  district  meetings  the  school  identified 
several  significant  internal  barriers  to  improving  student  performance.  These  barriers 
included:  a  lack  of  support  for  the  increasing  number  of  new  faculty  entering  the  building 
(one-third  of  the  faculty  has  been  new  in  each  of  the  past  two  years);  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  entering  the  building  at  the  failing  level  in  reading  and  math;  an 
insufficient  amount  of  curriculum  material  to  support  teaching  and  learning  of  district  and 
state  level  frameworks  and  learning  standards;  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
identified  as  having  chronic  emotional  needs;  and  a  lack  of  sufficient  classroom  space  to 
accommodate  programs  defined  for  students.  (The  Cotton  Middle  School  Leadership 
Report) 

While  the  central  office  and  the  State  are  certainly  key  members  of  the  Cotton's  larger 
system,  their  manner  of  entry  into  the  school  on  this  occasion  caused  an  excess  of  frenetic 
energy  and  worry.  It  also  left  faculty  feeling  embarrassed,  confused,  and  discouraged 
(informal  faculty  conversations  after  the  visits).  At  the  same  time,  Ms.  Tucker  and  her 
administrators  made  positive  decisions  about  their  relationships  with  these  two  groups 
and  how  they  would  work  together.  Although  there  was  little  follow-through  on  the 
district's  part,  Ms.  Tucker  and  the  Curriculum  Director  have  continued  to  network  with 
the  cenfral  office  personnel  and  to  provide  in-depth  analysis  of  their  data. 
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How  has  Ms.  Tucker  addressed  the  parent-teacher  relationships? 
Urban  and  suburban  middle  schools  must  always  work  more  diligently  than  elementary 
schools  to  gamer  parent  participation  on  a  regular  basis.  Most  of  the  middle  schools  in 
the  Park  Public  School  System  achieve  a  large  parent/guardian  turnout  for  Open  House 
by  distributuig  report  cards  on  that  night.  The  Cotton,  as  do  all  other  middle  schools,  has 
two  or  three  active  parents  who  are  members  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Council,  hi  the  past 
two  years,  Ms.  Tucker  has  paid  a  stipend  to  a  parent  volunteer  who  publishes  a  newsletter 
to  parents  and  calls  parents  to  invite  them  to  parent  and  family  oriented  workshops. 

Other  than  Open  House,  graduation,  and  the  end  of  the  year  concert  Ms.  Tucker  sees 
parent-teacher  relationships  as  a  significant  barrier  to  the  organization.  "The 
relationships  between  parent  and  teachers  are  not  the  greatest.  Some  parents  have  a 
phobia  about  schools  Irom  their  experience  or  lack  of  positive  experiences  when  they 
attended  school.  And  the  teachers  are  fiustrated  in  terms  of  gettmg  the  support  from 
parents  or  reaching  parents  that  they  feel  don't  care." 

Ms.  Tucker  knows  fi-om  research  that  parent  involvement  is  important,  it  exists  as  an 
element  in  her  vision,  but  it  is  not  at  the  forefront  of  the  agenda.    Where  it  falls  on  her 
priority  list,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  teachers  are  only  requhed  by  contract  to  come  to 
three  evening  meetings,  and  parents,  47%  of  whom  are  single  parents,  fi-equently  lack 
transportation  across  town  and  child  care,  fi-ames  the  problem.  If  you  coimect  those 
issues  with  the  fact  that  school  may  be  a  terrible  memory  or  the  only  time  they  ever  hear 
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from  the  school  is  when  their  child  is  in  trouble,  then  participation  in  school  events  may 
also  not  be  a  high  priority  m  parents'  already  hectic  schedule. 

It  also  may  be  that  while  Ms.  Tucker  and  a  significant  number  of  faculty  are  clear  about 
their  commitment  to  ensviring  every  student's  success,  they  are  not  clear  about  what  they 
believe  regardmg  parent  involvement.  There  is  little  evidence  in  the  school's 
documentation  or  from  my  observations  that  they  have  gathered  sufficient  mformation 
about  ways  to  mvolve  urban  parents  of  early  adolescents.  Leverage  to  mcrease  parent 
involvement  may  require  inquiry  of  teachers,  students,  and  parents  about  the  diverse 
visions  of  parent  involvement  with  regard  to  the  student  and  the  school. 
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How  has  Ms.  Luce  worked  with  district  expectations  and  demands? 
When  I  asked  Ms.  Luce  about  how  she  prioritizes  the  multiple  demands  on  her  time  and 
deals  with  problems  in  what  Leithwood  (1 994)  refers  to  as  "the  turbulent  waters."    She 
thought  silently  for  a  while  before  she  responded  hesitantly  to  Leithwood's'  comment. 
There  are  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  people  in  the  district  who  won't  admit 
that  they  don't  have  a  handle  on  something.  I  think  that  until,  as  a  district,  we  can 
quit  pretending  that  certain  things  are  happening  that  aren't,  then  it's  kind  of  hard 
to  say.  . . .  What  are  the  problems  created  by  our  system  versus  what  might  be  an 
individual  shortcoming  in  terms  of  not  having  some  aspect  of  your  life  or  the  job 
not  together. 

How  do  you  put  that  stuff  [such  as  altered  test  scores]  on  the  table  with  other 
schools,  or  to  what  extent  do  you  say,  'Hey  listen,  there  really  are  some  real 
problems  with  some  of  this  focus  on  the  testing  and  what  it  is  driving  people  to 
do.' 

How  is  it  with  the  long  history  of  education  reform  that  we  still  have  people 
talking  about  that  we've  got  to  do  to  raise  the  standards,  instead  of  viewing 
standards  as  something  that's  pretty  fixed?  You  alter  the  time  it  may  take  some 
students  to  reach  the  standards,  but  you  are  measuring  the  progress  toward  the 
standard,  you  are  not  raising  the  standards.  And  what  does  that  say  for  where  we 
are  as  a  system  and  knowing  that  we  still  have  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  work  to  do? 
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So  I  guess,  I  say  all  of  that  to  say  that  I  don't  know  [how  we  respond  to  problems 
of  uncertainty]  other  than  just  having  a  whole  lot  of  forums  to  talk  about  stuff  and 
to  share  collectively.  So,  the  importance  of  having  good  association  meetings  or 
having  forums  such  the  Carnegie  Turning  Points  networks  where  you  really  sit 
down  and  you  talk  about  what  are  you  doing  and  sharing  practices  and  grappling 
with  those  issues.  Now  to  me  that's  the  most  powerful.  When,  in  fact,  you  come 
together  with  other  schools,  people  who  are  struggling  with  the  same  sort  of 
problems,  and  you  hear  how  people  are  solving  those  problems.  And  they  are 
sharing  best  practices  and  you  can  pick  or  chose,  or  take  those  strategies  that  will 
be  helpful  to  you.  That's  where  the  learning  curve  is  and  that's  where  the  growth 
is.  Unfortunately,  we  don't  have  enough  time  to  do  that.  We  have  a  little  bit  of 
time;  it's  a  begiiming.  I  wish  that  it  could  be  more  often,  and  I  suspect  that  over 
time  we  wdll  begin  to  show  some  real  changes  in  growth.  People  will  be  more 
inclined  to  say  this  is  valuable  and  while  it  is  hard  to  get  to,  it's  making  a 
difference.  . .  .That's  is  how  you  are  going  to  learn;  that's  how  things  are  going  to 
change.  (Personal  communication) 

Ms.  Luce  talked  more  than  the  other  three  principals  about  relationships  across  the 
district.  She  appears  to  have  a  clear  awareness  of  the  need  to  develop  relationships  and 
dialogue  across  the  district  and  with  other  middle  schools  outside  the  district  in 
organizations  such  as  Turning  Points.  In  the  above  quote  she  demonstrates  her  focus  on 
inquiry  and  collective  problem  solving,  which  are  necessary  tools  for  leveraging  diverse 
visions  within  a  system  and  for  creating  coherence  (Senge,  1990,  Wheatley,  1996)). 
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At  the  same  time  she  also  disregards  district  mandates  and  timeUnes  with  regard  to  forms 
that  she  feels  are  of  less  importance.  She  frequently  ranks  district  reports  as  a  lower 
priority. 

And  I  say  to  staff,  listen,  'When  they  get  it,  they'll  get  it.  You  can  do  it  over 
vacation  or  a  week  later.  But  I'm  not  going  to  worry.'  Something  has  to  give  and 
the  other  work  that  we  are  doing  is  more  important  than  reporting  to  downtown 
our  progress  on  the  stuff  we  are  doing.  We  know  that  we  are  doing  it.  We  will 
get  the  report  to  them  when  it  gets  there.  . .  .The  system  has  created  a  real 
monster.  If,  in  fact,  we  responded  to  everything  that  we  are  expected  to  in  a 
timely  fashion,  we  really  would  have  no  lives.  And  I  already  don't  have  a  life 
(both  laugh).    We're  both  here  right?" 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  accountability  svstem  based  on  the  school's  performance 

on  high  stakes  tests? 
All  four  Principals  have  curriculum  directors  who  are  skilled  with  compiling, 
disaggregating,  and  analyzing  data  from  formative  and  summative  assessments.    The 
following  chart  provides  a  sample  comment  from  each  principal's  first  interview.  While 
all  four  use  qualitative  data,  looking  at  student  work,  and  quantitative  data,  analysis  of 
high  stakes  test  scores;  Ms.  Luce  integrates  it  more  often  into  her  thinking,  planning,  and 
daily  conversations.  In  the  first  interview,  Ms.  Luce  makes  ten  different  references  to  the 
use  of  data  in  the  school  in  team  meetings,  leadership  meetings,  and  in  her  ovra 
reflections.  The  other  principals  make  only  one  or  two  references  in  the  interview, 
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although  I  have  worked  with  all  four  principals  in  the  process  of  using  data  to  change 
instructional  strategies  and  develop  school  improvement  plans  that  outline  the  vision. 

Using  Data  to  Inform  Thinking 


Principal 

Citations  from  Interviews 

Ms.  Tucker 

I  also  point  out  in  terms  of  the  assessment  tools  that  are  being  used,  the  high  stakes  tests, 
that  they  are  not  going  to  measure  kids  on  their  comfort  level.  They  are  going  to 
measure  them  on  where  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

Ms.  Luce 

If  in  fact,  they  do  this  in-depth  review  the  way  that  they  should,  which  is  really  to 
have  people  trained  to  look  at  relative  growth,  and  really  look  at  what  kind  of  growth 
is  the  school  making.  Not  just  the  scores  in  comparison  to  other  schools,  but  what  the 
trend  is. 

Ms.  Bage 

Want  teachers  to  understand  why  we  look  at  student  work.  Yes,  for  scoring  and  grading 
but  even  more.  Do  students  understand  what  is  being  taught?  Is  teacher  being  eflFective? 
What  problems  do  we  see  in  the  student  work?  What  needs  to  be  improved? 

Ms.  Clemette 

[To  change  student  achievement]  we  will  need  to  be  more  purposeful  m  our  teaching. 
This  means  looking  at  quantitative  and  qualitative  data. 

Quotes  taken  from  first  interview  with  each  principal  in  response  to  questions  about  ways  they  planned  to  engage  the 
school  in  their  vision  or  how  they  were  working  with  a  teacher  resistant  to  the  new  vision. 


Another  example  of  how  Ms.  Luce  has  embedded  data  into  the  work  at  the  Lee  is  evident 
in  the  formative  writing  assessments.  The  leadership  team,  which  meets  weekly  at  the 
Lee,  has  developed  and  refined  a  version  the  State  assessment  rubric.  The  Lee  rubric 
facilitated  our  focus  on  topic  development,  which  was  identified  in  the  State  assessment, 
as  "needs  improvement."  The  team  broke  topic  development  into  four  areas,  and  then 
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specifically  focused  on  the  use  of  evidence.  Evidence  was  further  divided  into  four  areas 
"adequate,"  "connects  details,"  "variety,"  and  "explicit  details."  Students  perform  lowest 
on  connecting  details,  using  a  variety  of  details,  and  using  explicit  details.  This  type  of 
analysis  has  allowed  teachers  to  then  focus  their  instructional  strategies  m  reading 
comprehension  and  writing. 

Another  set  of  data  will  be  collected  by  the  school  in  January  and  then  again  in  May  to 
determine  the  effect  of  instructional  strategies  on  student  performance.  The  January 
assessment  will  allow  faculty  to  determine  if  teaching  and  learning  are  movmg  m  the 
desired  direction.  The  May  results  will  help  in  planning  for  the  following  year. 

Ms.  Luce  also  talks  about  using  high  stakes  test  scores,  data  from  the  Self-Study  Survey, 
and  the  districts  school  accountability  review  process  as  tools  that  help  identify  gaps 
between  teaching  and  learning.  Shifts  in  structures,  organization,  and  instruction  are  all 
focused  on  reducing  the  gaps. 

How  has  Ms.  Luce  addressed  the  parent-teacher  relationships? 
Similar  to  the  Cotton,  parents  do  not  have  a  significant  presence  in  the  school.  The 
parent-teacher  council  has  a  small  parent  representation,  but  outreach  initiatives  are 
expanding.  Ms.  Luce  initiated  mailing  progress  reports  home,  which  parents  who  were 
interviewed  during  the  school  review  process,  commented  as  a  positive  addition.  They 
also  reported  that  the  school  newspaper  was  good  and  that  they  have  easy  access  to 
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administrators  and  teachers.  Teachers  schedule  one  day  per  week  to  meet  with  parents 
during  their  common  planning  time,  but  few  parents  participate. 

The  Lee  has  made  a  special  outreach  to  parents  of  bilingual  students  and  scored  high  on 
parent  communication  and  inclusion  of  diverse  points  of  view  in  the  school  review 
process.  Approximately  100  students  participate  in  the  bilingual  program  at  the  Lee. 
English  as  a  Second  Language  instruction  is  provided  to  parents/guardians.  The  program 
is  well  attended  and  also  provides  a  way  to  develop  closer  contact  with  bilingual  families. 
All  publications  and  signs  are  printed  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  and  the  bilingual 
teachers  serve  as  translators  in  supporting  parent-teacher  conferences  and  phone  calls  to 
parents  by  non-Spanish  speaking  teachers. 

Although  the  number  of  times  teachers  comment,  "I  don't  want  to  mark  them  too  hard, 
because  we  shouldn't  expect  more  given  their  home  situation,"  has  significantly  declined 
in  the  past  two  years,  the  attitude  remains  strong  among  some  biliagual  teachers  and  a 
few  of  the  veteran  staff.  However,  this  type  of  comment  is  never  made  if  Ms.  Luce  is  in 
the  room.  Ms.  Luce  has  been  very  clear  with  faculty,  that  it  is  their  job  to  teach  every 
child  and  that  every  child  is  held  to  the  same  standards.  The  teacher's  job  is  to  scaffold 
all  assignments  so  every  child  has  the  opportunity  to  learn. 

The  Self-Study  data  gathered  in  the  fu-st  year  mdicates  that  58%  of  the  faculty  saw 
parents'  lack  of  concern  about  their  child's  education  as  a  major  problem.  Although 
there  is  no  formal  data,  only  my  observations  of  cluster  meeting  conversations,  this  is 
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probably  a  statistic  that  will  significantly  decline  when  the  school  participates  in  the 
second  survey. 

Ms.  Luce'  long  tenure  in  the  district  at  all  levels  from  elementary  to  high  school  certainly 
contribute  to  her  ability  to  see  the  system  as  a  whole.    She  sees  more  than  the  big  picture, 
she  also  sees  the  interrelatedness  of  the  parts.  She  is  well  aware  of  the  need  to  build 
relationships,  which  is  evident  in  the  number  of  community  partnerships  she  has 
developed  with  the  school,  her  access  to  people  at  all  levels  of  the  organization,  and  her 
knowledge  of  the  outside  community.  Even  more  significant  and  an  aspect  for  more  in- 
depth  consideration  is  her  use  and  understanding  of  the  value  of  data.  It  seems  to  allow 
her  to  implement  what  Weick  suggests  is  a  new  approach  to  organizational  analysis, 
"just-in-time... supported  by  more  investment  in  general  knowledge,  a  larger  skill 
repertoire,  the  ability  to  do  a  quick  study,  trust  in  intuitions,  and  sophistication  in  cutting 
losses"  (Weick,  1979,  p.  223,  229). 

How  has  Ms.  Bage  worked  with  district  expectations  and  demands? 
Ms.  Bage  is  in  a  unique  school  within  the  district  and  brings  to  the  role  seventeen  years  of 
experience  as  a  principal.  As  mentioned  in  Chapter  1 ,  more  than  ten  years  earlier  the 
Brovra  was  reorganized  as  an  ideal  model  for  school  reform.  The  school  day  was 
extended,  class  sizes  were  small,  teachers  were  paid  a  higher  salary  for  the  longer  day, 
and  teachers  were  provided  with  a  100  additional  hours  of  paid  professional  development 
time.  This  is  also  considered  a  select  school  by  parents  and  there  is  a  waiting  list  for 
placement.  Logically,  there  would  be  an  expectation  that  student  performance  on  high 
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stakes  tests  should  be  one  of  the  highest,  if  not  the  highest,  in  the  district.  They  always 
rank  high,  but  there  are  other  schools  with  fewer  resources  that  out-perform  the  Brown. 
Ms.  Bage  is  concerned  that  there  are  students  failing  the  high  stakes  test. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  we  have  100  at  level  1  in  Language  Arts  nor  that  there  are 
200  at  level  1  in  math.  With  this  school  and  the  resources  we  have  we  shouldn't 
have  any  students  at  level  1 .  To  reach  this  I  need  to  help  us  focus-"how  do  we 
make  sure  that  every  single  child  at  the  Brown  is  at  grade  level?"  (Interview  with 
Ms.  Bage) 

With  this  question  in  mind,  Ms.  Bage  has  been  observing  classrooms,  piloting  programs 
that  integrate  special  education  students  within  the  regular  education  classroom, 
gathering  and  examining  data.  One  area  that  she  has  identified  as  a  challenge  area  is 
meeting  the  needs  of  special  education  students. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  standards-based  reform  effort,  which  the  Park  Public  Schools 
and  the  State  has  initiated,  all  students  are  held  to  the  same  standard.  In  the  past  and  for 
some  teachers  still,  the  label  of  special  education  meant  that  students  were  not  expected 
to  reach  the  same  standards  (Darling-Hammond,  1997;  Wheelock,  1998).  Because  all 
teachers  do  not  know  how  to  manage  a  heterogeneous  classroom  or  meet  the  needs  of 
every  child,  we  are  once  again  seeing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  who  are 
being  held  back.  "Although  many  schools  do  not  know  how  to  teach  students  to  reach 
the  new  standards,  they  do  know  how  to  hold  them  back"  (Darling-Hammond,  1997,  p. 
64). 
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At  her  previous  school  Ms.  Bage  observed  that  an  inclusion  model  (students  of  diverse 
ability  levels  are  grouped  together),  which  is  a  district  expectation,  was  not  working.  Too 
often,  regular  education  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  scaffold  the  curriculum  to  ensure 
that  all  students  are  able  to  reach  mastery.  The  district  did  not  provide  the  budget  that 
would  support  two  teachers,  a  special  education  and  a  regular  education  teacher,  working 
together  in  the  classroom.  Since  Ms.  Bage  wants  no  students  to  fail  she  knows  that  they 
need  to  inquire  into  "What  it  is  that  these  students  need  that  we  are  not  providing?  We 
need  to  figure  out  how  we  bring  resources  to  bear  -  human,  need,  time  -  so  that  we  help 
every  child  reach  the  bar." 

However,  last  year  she  had  a  special  education  and  two  regular  education  teachers  who 
wanted  to  implement  an  inclusion  model  to  support  special  education  students.    Ms. 
Bage  found  the  resources  to  support  their  piloting  the  program.  To  knplement  the 
program  at  every  grade  level,  human,  monetary,  and  time  resources  will  need  to  be 
reconfigured.  "One  family' s-8th  grade-Special  Education  teacher  co-taught  with 
language  arts  and  math.  Then  on  Friday,  the  half  day,  the  students  who  were  in  the 
Challenge  group  received  extra  time  to  do  the  work.  I  have  managed  to  arrange  the 
budget  so  next  year's  schedule  will  be  able  to  do  that  in  7th." 

This  example  also  exemplifies  how  Ms.  Bage  is  collecting  and  using  data  differently  at 
the  Brown  than  she  did  at  her  previous  school.  She  spends  more  time  observing, 
listening  and  supporting  teachers'  ideas.  "I  spent  a  lot  of  time  listening  to  people  and 
asking  them  to  tell  me  how  they  were  meeting  students'  needs."  At  her  previous  school 
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she  spent  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  understanding  all  sources  of  data,  developing  and 
implementing  the  program.  At  this  school  she  is  still  strongly  advocating  using  data  to 
plan,  but  is  encouraging  the  staff  to  do  more  of  the  inquiry  and  then  supporting  what  they 
think  they  need  to  meet  students'  needs. 

I  still  put  myself  into  the  work.  People  [at  my  other  school]  thought  I  wanted 
perfection,  but  I  just  wanted  them  to  think.  I  am  more  open  [at  this  school] — I  put 
things  out  on  the  table  that  I  don't  want  to  hear.  Then  say,  "let's  try  to  figure  out 
how  we  work  to  solve  those  problems  together.  I  use  my  17  years  of  experience 
working  at  my  previous  school  to  do  it  differently  here.  . . .  Before,  I  kept  the 
cards  much  closer  to  my  chest,  but  teachers  attach  motive  to  what  you  do  whether 
you  are  open  or  not,  so  I  might  as  well  be  open.    (Ms.  Bage  in  interview) 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  accountability  system  based  on  the  school's  performance 

on  high  stakes  tests? 
Ms.  Bage  recognizes  that  on  the  high  stakes  test  the  Brown  was  already  one  of  the  top 
performing  schools  in  the  district  and  that  a  majority  of  the  teachers  know  how  it  feels  to 
work  at  an  exemplary  school.  She  is  counting  on  the  culture  that  was  there  when  she 
arrived  and  the  fact  that  teachers'  know  the  benefits  of  being  identified  as  a  high 
performing  school  to  help  shift  more  students  to  the  top  two  levels  of  the  performance  on 
the  test  and  eliminate  having  any  student  at  the  failing  level.  "There  is  a  lot  of  peer 
pressure  to  buy  in  at  the  Brown.  . .  .Teachers  have  seen  what  happens  when  school  is 
touted.  They  want  all  those  privileges  that  they  had  before." 
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Based  on  her  knowledge  of  the  culture  at  the  Brown  and  her  awareness  of  past  history, 
including  years  of  awards  and  commendations  followed  by  a  decline  in  morale  under  the 
previous  principal,  she  has  shifted  from  being  the  leader  out  in  front,  to  being  a  guide  on 
the  side  (Rost,  1993). 

I  have  spent  this  year  getting  to  know  them  and  they're  getting  to  know  me.  I 
have  given  them  more  freedom  than  before.  I  have  asked  them  to  do  what  they 
need  to  do  and  then  to  let  me  know  what  they  need  to  do  to  be  able  to  do  what 
they  know.  I've  asked  them  to  think  as  a  team.  They  give  me  input,  tell  me  that  it 
is  hard  work.  I  say,  "Yes,  this  is  hard  work  but  if  we  work  together  we  can  figure 
out  how  do  we  deal  with  the  hard  work.  (Interview,  Summer  2000) 

The  data  from  the  State's  high  stakes  test  mdicates  that  some  teachers  are  changmg 
practices,  while  others  may  take  longer  to  change  under  this  type  of  leadership.  A 
comparison  of  the  scaled  scores  from  the  past  two  years  indicate  that  in  mathematics 
there  has  been  a  significant  unprovement,  while  m  langiiage  arts  the  status  quo  has  been 
maintained.  That  there  has  not  been  statistical  growth  does  not  mean  that  practices  are 
not  changing  and  that  Ms.  Bage's  process  is  not  the  right  strategy  for  sustained  growth. 
The  challenge  is  whether  or  not  the  district,  Ms.  Bage.  and  peers  will  recognize  that  the 
delay  in  improvement  may  be  a  normal  phase  in  the  systems  cycle  and  allow  the 
necessary  time  for  change  before  changing  the  process. 
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How  has  Ms.  Bage  addressed  the  parent-teacher  relationships? 
Ms.  Bage  brought  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  parent  involvement  and  the 
strategies  for  how  to  involve  parents  with  her  to  the  Brown.  She  also  knew  from  past 
history  that  at  one  point  there  had  been  an  active  parent  component,  but  when  she  arrived 
there  no  longer  was  a  strong  parent  presence.  She  has  been  trying  to  get  them  more 
involved. 

However,  she  does  not  want  them  just  to  be  chaperones,  but  to  be  integrated  into  the 

academic  life  of  the  school. 

I  want  to  explain  the  writing  prompts,  the  benchmarks,  and  where  we  are  trying  to 
take  students.  Also,  I  want  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  Open  Door  Policy.  I  want 
them  to  understand  that  to  ask  parents  to  make  appointments  to  see  teachers  is  not 
a  contradiction  with  an  Open  Door  Policy.  I  want  parents  to  understand  that 
instructional  time  is  sacred.  And  I  want  parents  up  at  the  school  so  that  they 
imderstand  why  it  is  sacred  and  what  they  can  do  at  home. 

The  Self-Study  data  indicates  that  50%  of  the  parents  participate  in  the  two  parent- 
conferences  that  are  held  each  year  and  that  80%  of  the  teachers  see  one  or  two  parents 
each  week.  The  data  also  indicates  that  teachers  contact  parents  most  frequently  about 
behavior  problems  and  only  quarterly  about  "student  accomplishments"  and  "academic 
performance."  The  data  also  indicates  that  teachers  rank  professional  development  on 
"working  with  parents  to  involve  them  in  education"  as  a  low  priority. 
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Ms.  Bage  has  brought  a  broad  spectrum  of  experience  with  her  to  the  Brown,  but  has 
moved  into  the  school  in  a  quiet  way.  She  knew  the  school's  reputation  and  recognized 
that  the  staff  at  the  Brown  akeady  had  a  clear  sense  of  their  own  identify,  which  she  is 
not  trying  to  change.  She,  as  is  the  case  with  Ms.  Luce,  is  a  leader  among  the  middle 
level  principals,  the  principals  of  color,  and  the  key  central  office  personnel.  Her  long 
tenure  in  the  district  provides  her  with  historical  information  and  access  to  "insider" 
thinking,  such  as  the  Superintendent,  assistant  superintendents,  and  the  directors  of  all  the 
major  district  initiatives.  She  recognizes  the  importance  of  relationships  and  unlike  Ms. 
Tucker  and  Ms.  Clemette  has  access  to  people  who  are  providing  resources.  Unlike  the 
other  three  principals,  she  takes  pieces  from  all  of  the  reform  initiatives  that  are  in  the 
district.  It  may  be  that  while  her  core  principles  for  children  are  similar  to  the  other 
principals,  her  vision  for  what  it  will  look  like  is  different. 

How  has  Ms.  Clemette  worked  with  district  expectations  and  demands? 
Ms.  Clemette  is  extremely  clear  about  her  core  beliefs.  She  has  enough  leverage  in  the 
district  that  when  asked  by  the  Superintendent  to  be  a  middle  school  principal,  she  turned 
him  down  twice,  but  was  then  counseled  by  someone  in  the  district  to  not  turn  him  down 
three  times  if  she  wanted  to  move  beyond  an  assistant  principal  at  the  high  school.  As 
mentioned  in  Chapter  1,  it  was  not  until  she  walked  around  Highlander  that  she  knew  this 
was  where  she  was  supposed  to  be.  The  clarity  of  her  identity  with  this  school  and  her 
understanding  about  how  to  engage  people  in  a  shared  vision  are  two  elements  that  she  is 
bringing  to  her  conceptualization  of  the  whole. 
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In  a  manner  similar  to  the  process  that  she  used  to  facihtate  the  school  joining  Turning 
Points,  she  has  worked  with  the  faculty  to  develop  their  school  improvement  plan  and 
feels  that  the  process  has  brought  more  teachers  "on  board." 

It  has  been  a  struggle  to  implement  it  this  year,  so  next  year  we  will  only  refine 
and  tweak  our  school  improvement  plan.  I  have  decided  I  am  going  to  fight  for 
this  plan.  I  will  not  make  major  changes  just  to  jump  to  people's  whims  or  move 
along  for  the  sake  of  moving  along"  (Interview  Spring  2001). 

Other  evidence  of  her  sense  of  identity  is  apparent  in  what  she  wants  for  children  and 
teachers.  "I  want  this  to  be  a  place  children  what  to  come.  I'm  not  sure  that  they  have  a 
Highlander  School  Pride."  She  wants  teachers  to  feel  good  enough  about  what  they  are 
doing  that  they  will  open  their  doors  to  each  other  and  to  outside  visitors  and  welcome 
the  feedback  on  then  teaching.  "I  want  teachers  to  be  more  conscious  of  the  practice, 
conceptually  and  practically." 

One  of  her  teachers  commented  that  Ms.  Clemette  has  tunnel  vision  focused  on  making 
sure  that  we  "give  students  an  opportunity  to  have  a  solid  base  of  academic  knowledge  so 
that  they  are  able  to  compete  at  any  place."  While  she  admires  the  focus  she  also  worries 
that  because  she  is  so  clear  about  her  vision  that  she  "does  not  see  the  obstacles  or  how 
large  they  are.  . . .She  won't  let  small  things  get  m  the  way."  (Phone  interview) 
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What  is  the  elYect  of  the  accountability  system  based  on  the  schooFs  performance 

on  high  stakes  tests? 
Two  beUefs  that  she  feels  a  significant  number  of  teachers  hold,  and  will  limit  the  schools 
ability  to  move  students  along  are:  1)  a  belief  that  heterogeneous  groups  will  not  work 
because  some  students  are  not  able  to  learn;  2)  a  belief  that  quantitatiye  results  are  not 
important.  They  deal  with  the  affective  domain  and  want  to  protect  students  from 
knowledge.  "They  come  across  in  a  caring  way,  which  is  dangerous  thinking."  The 
challenge  of  dealing  with  these  beliefs  is  that  they  are  diametrically  opposed  to  Ms. 
Clemette's  views.  "I  am  just  as  much  interested  in  quantitative  data  as  qualitative  data. 
The  School  needs  to  show  achievement.  It  has  to  be  a  place  to  do  reading  and  writing. 
People  need  to  be  able  to  take  a  test"  (interview  with  Ms.  Clemette). 

The  States'  high  stakes  test  and  the  district's  expectations  for  continuous  improvement  in 
performance  provide  Ms.  Clemette  with  critical  leverage  for  challenging  teachers'  beliefs 
about  what  students  are  able  to  achieve.  Just  as  she  brought  Turning  Points  into  the 
school,  she  approaches  the  process  of  reform  with  thoughtful  patience. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  build  a  collaborative  culture  if  we  are  going  to  align  our 
beliefs.  I  began  by  supporting  work  that  one  of  the  stronger  resistors  wanted  to  do 
and  that  was  curriculum  mapping.  The  curriculum  was  all  over  the  place  with 
teachers  teaching  what  they  liked  rather  than  what  was  in  the  standards.  Once  the 
mapping  is  completed  I  think  teachers  will  see  that  it  makes  their  lives  easier. 
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The  change  won't  be  my  doing  but  a  shared  accompHshment.  It  is  a  necessary 
structural  change  that  teachers  will  see  improves  student  achievement.  One  way 
of  moving  the  staff  is  to  provide  small  successes  because  everyone  wants  to  be 
part  of  a  successful  enterprise.  (Interview,  Spring  2001) 

How  has  Ms.  Clemette  addressed  the  parent-teacher  relationships? 
"When  I  first  came  to  the  Highlander  I  met  with  the  neighborhood  groups.  I  wanted  to 
cultivate  a  relationship  so  that  parents  and  the  community  would  really  be  a  part  of  the 
school."  Although  she  found  it  difficult  to  continue  to  meet  regularly  with  all  the  parent 
groups,  she  continues  to  believe  that  it  is  important  to  have  parents  involved  in  the 
school. 

She  is  also  concerned  that  parents  have  pride  in  the  school  just  as  she  wants  that  for 
children.  "I  was  talking  to  one  eighth  grade  student  and  he  told  me  that  his  mother  wants 
him  to  go  to  another  school  so  he  can  get  a  good  education.  Parents  and  students  think 
that  they  are  short  changed.  I  want  our  kids  to  feel  confidant  that  they  can  go  out  and 
compete." 

Although  Ms.  Clemette  recognizes  the  importance  of  parent  involvement,  it  is  not  an  area 
where  the  school  has  seen  any  significant  change.  In  the  Self-Study  Survey  teachers 
identify  "parent's  lack  of  concern  regarding  their  children's  education"  as  a  moderate  to 
major  problem,  and  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  parent  /community  support  and 
involvement.  The  data  further  reveals  that  information  and  activities  to  increase  parent 
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involvement  happens  only  several  times  a  year,  parents  are  contacted  quarterly  regarding 
student  performance  and  problems,  information  on  programs  and  requirements  in  the 
grade  level(s)  is  provided  less  than  quarterly,  and  that  parents  are  used  as 
resources/volxmteers  about  once  a  year.  Parents  are  contacted  monthly  regarding 
behavior. 

Their  current  school  improvement  plan  has  a  detailed  plan  for  increasing  parent 
involvement.  There  is  a  parent  volunteer  working  with  the  principal  to  implement  the 
actions  such  as  a  monthly  parent  newsletter  and  morning  coffees  with  sixth  grade  parent. 
Once  again,  Ms.  Clemette  seems  to  be  identifying  small  steps  that  have  the  potential  to 
provide  success,  which  will  engage  others  in  the  process. 

Focus  for  analysis. 
The  principal's  perspective,  teacher's  perspectives,  my  observations,  and  data  from  the 
Self-Study  indicate  that  each  of  these  principals  does  have  a  conceptualization  of  the 
multi-tiered  system  that  is  the  Park  Public  School  System  and  that  the  whole  is  focused 
around  core  guiding  ideas.  While  the  principles  and  practices  of  Turning  Points  are  not 
being  fully  implemented  in  any  school  and  two  of  the  schools  have  only  selected  a  few 
elements  of  Turning  Points,  the  one  common  element  is  that  each  one  of  them  believes 
that  every  child  can  reach  high  standards  provided  teachers  use  a  variety  of  instructional 
strategies,  teach  curriculum  aligned  to  the  standards,  and  use  formative  and  summative 
data  to  inform  instruction.  While  they  all  recognize  the  importance  of  parent 
involvement,  it  continues  to  be  an  area  that  will  need  additional  support  and  focus. 
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Finally,  areas  where  there  seem  to  be  differences  are  in  their  ability  to  use  data  to  drive 
their  decisions  in  support  of  their  vision,  and  their  ability  to  recognize,  build,  and  use  a 
broad  network  of  relationships.  I  will  explore  these  last  two  in  more  depth  in  the  final 
chapter  on  coherence. 


Aspiration — What  and  Why  an  Organization  Exists.  How  it  Chooses  to  Act 
When  asked  to  describe  the  vision  of  then-  school  in  three  to  five  years,  all  four  identify 
the  following  common  elements: 

•  Teachers  being  accovmtable 

•  Teachers  collaborating 

•  A  professional  development  plan  based  on  data 

•  Parents  involved  in  the  school  day 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  I  will  look  at  the  fu-st  three  bullets  because  as  docimiented 
in  the  previous  section  the  schools  are  just  beginning  to  increase  parent  mvolvement. 

Teachers  being  accountable  at  Cotton  Middle  School. 
Development  of  the  vision  for  The  Cotton  Middle  School  began  under  the  previous 
principal,  but  Ms.  Tucker  feels  comfortable  with  the  vision  and  feels  that  it  is  also  her 
vision.  "Because  I  have  worked  with  her  [the  previous  principal]  for  approximately  five 
years,  the  legacy  is  not  something  that  1  pick  up.  I  believe  in  the  legacy.  I  was  part  of 
plaiming  of  some  of  these  things  that  have  taken  place  in  this  school.  There  is  a  belief 
system  there  that  already  is  a  foundation  of  what  I  am  trying  to  do."    One  of  the  elements 
of  her  vision  is  for  teachers  to  hold  themselves  accountable  for  student  achievement  and 
each  other. 
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I  want  to  see  teachers  talking  with  other  teachers  who  are  not  doing  it  [changing 
instructional  strategies  to  help  every  child  be  successful].  Right  now  teachers 
realize  some  of  their  compadres  are  not,  but  the  piece  that  I  want  to  see  as  part  of 
my  long-term  goals  is  for  the  teachers  within  the  clusters  to  say,  "Math  teachers, 
you  are  not  doing  it.  Now  let's  work  on  an  interdisciplinary  project;  or  "this  is 
what  I  am  trying.  Bobby  is  not  messing  up  with  me.  Why  is  Bobby  messing  up 
with  you?  Let's  look  at  it."  You  know  it  is  almost  like  looking  at  a  broader  piece 
of  looking  at  student  work.  You  are  looking  at  student  work  to  bring  out  some  of 
these  conversations.  (Ms.  Tucker  in  interview) 

Ms.  Tucker  believes  that  most  of  the  faculty  support  the  vision  and  that  the  challenge  is 

making  sure  the  vision  is  implemented 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  very  rich  instructional  program.  My  struggle  each  and  every 
day  is  to  make  sure  that  all  plarming,  all  the  talking,  all  the  good  intentions,  all  the 
goals  that  we  do  set  for  our  kids  are  actualized  by  the  teachers  doing  what  it  is 
they  are  supposed  to  do  in  the  classroom.  If  I  have  to  generalize,  I  would  say  that 
there  is  a  good  percentage;  a  solid  85-90%  of  the  staff  is  doing  what  it  is  they  are 
supposed  to  do.  But  then,  the  challenge  is  for  that  10-15%.  (Ms.  Tucker  in 
interview) 

I  am  not  convinced  that  85-90%  of  the  faculty  are  on  board  and  even  more  I  worry  about 
the  fact  that  those  most  reluctant  to  change  are  strong  union  advocates  and  long-term 
veterans,  who  are  working  surreptitiously  to  undermine  the  process.  Evidence  that  would 
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indicate  her  percentage  of  those  "on  board"  is  high  include:  the  refusal  by  an  entire  team 
to  participate  in  a  self-evaluation  of  student  work  displays;  the  number  of  students  that 
teachers  "kick  out"  of  the  classroom  with  ease;  the  fact  that  staff  turnover  in  the  last  three 
years  is  significant,  23%  of  the  staff  are  new  to  the  school  this  year  and  probably  don't 
really  know  what  the  school's  vision  is. 

While  the  new  staff  seem  less  influenced  by  the  union  representatives,  only  a  few  speak 
openly  at  team  meetings.  When  at  one  meeting  I  heard  an  increasing  number  of  teachers 
complaining  about  all  the  time  spent  on  writing  prompts  and  looking  at  student  work,  I 
asked  one  of  the  veterans  about  the  negative  tone  in  the  meetings.  She  responded,  "There 
are  those  who  would  like  to  see  Ms.  Tucker  fail.  It's  a  small  group,  but  they  are  aligned 
wdth  the  union  perspective  and  opposed  to  the  district  changes."  (Personal  notes  from 
team  meeting) 

This  teacher's  comment  raised  my  concerns  and  led  to  my  meeting  with  the  assistant 
principal  and  the  curriculum  director.  Both  indicated  that  they,  and  others  in  the 
building,  were  upset  wdth  Ms.  Tucker  and  felt  that  she  had  moved  away  from  thoughtful 
planning  and  collaboration. 

In  my  role  as  a  coach,  as  well  as  researcher,  I  returned  to  Ms.  Tucker  and  asked  her  what 
teams  she  thought  were  working  well  and  where  she  saw  some  problems.  She  responded 
immediately,  "The  seventh  grade  team  is  working  so  smoothly  and  the  eighth  grade  team 
is  slowly  changing  to  acclimate  new  members  into  a  fLmctioning  team.  The  sixth  grade 
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team,  which  used  to  function  independently  because  of  the  strength  of  individual  teachers 
is  grappling  with  two  issues,  integrating  new  teachers  into  the  team  and  specific  building 
initiatives."  I  also  asked  where  she  felt  her  administrators  were.  She  responded,  "Oh 
they're  on  board.  They  are  so  solid." 

I  then  went  to  the  Self-Study  data  to  discover  what  staff  reported  in  that  format  (see  chart 
below)  regarding  the  initiative.  Staff  reported  that  they  feel  that  the  staff  is  "sometimes," 
committed,  which  is  significantly  less  committed  than  three  years  ago  but  the  same  as  last 
year.  Teachers  also  indicated  that  there  is  more  organization  and  clarity  of  expectations 
than  the  first  year  of  the  initiative,  but  that  there  has  been  a  significant  drop  since  1996- 
1997.  Similarly,  43%  indicate  that  they  have  a  well-developed  vision  about  what  is 
involved  in  the  initiative  and  56%  indicate  that  this  is  a  problem.  However,  66%  of  the 
teachers  feel  a  "lack  of  support  fi-om  building  administrators"  is  either  "not  a  problem"  or 
a  "minor  problem,"  while  33%  feel  that  it  is  a  "moderate"  to  "major"  problem.  When 
asked  about  materials  and  resources  available  for  adequate  implementation  80% 
identified  this  as  a  "moderate"  to  "major  problem." 

These  data  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  teachers  that  are  clear  about  Ms.  Tucker's 
vision  is  lower  than  she  believes,  which  is  85  to  90%.  While  the  percentage  of  teachers 
reporting  a  lack  of  clarity  may  be  indicative  of  the  high  percentage  of  new  teachers,  it 
also  identifies  a  gap  between  Ms.  Tucker's  perception  and  the  faculty's  perception  about 
a  common  understanding  of  the  school's  vision. 
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Issues  Regarding  Implementing  Turning  Points  Reform 


Teacher  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  the  following  issues  presented  problems  when  implementing  the  Turnmg  Points 
initiative 

Percent  Responding 

Not  a  problem 

Minor 
Problem 

Moderate 
problem 

Major 
problem 

School  and  Teacher  Readiness  and/or  Resources 

c 

L 

p 

H 

c 

L 

p 

H 

c 

L 

p 

H 

c 

L 

p 

H 

Lack  of  support  from  building  administrators,  teachers, 
and/or  other  staff 

23 

23 

42 

51 

43 

14 

35 

32 

20 

32 

20 

14 

13 

32 

4 

3 

Lack  of  training  for  teachers 

17 

37 

39 

13 

37 

32 

28 

37 

37 

27 

22 

29 

10 

23 

11 

21 
54 

Lack  of  materials  and  resources  necessary  for  adequate 
implementation 

10 

21 

18 

5 

10 

26 

27 

18 

34 

19 

20 

23 

45 

35 

36 

Questions  and/or  doubts  you  have  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  the  educational  practices  involved 

23 

26 

33 

21 

37 

26 

39 

38 

17 

35 

22 

31 

23 

14 

6 

10 

Lack  of  adequate  team  planning  time 

24 

30 

40 

16 

31 

28 

25 

29 

17 

19 

23 

26 

28 

23 

12 

29 

Lack  of  school  schedule  flexibility  for  regrouping  students 
or  modifying  the  length  of  periods 

17 

19 

48 

10 

30 

33 

28 

18 

27 

21 

15 

33 

27 

28 

9 

38 

Lack  of  time  necessary  for  adequate  planning  and/or 
implementation 

13 

20 

24 

3 

26 

9 

22 

21 

23 

20 

33 

38 

39 

57 

22 

38 

Lack  of  adequate  professional  development  time  for  staff 

24 

23 

41 

5 

45 

30 

34 

22 

14 

20 

18 

41 

17 

27 

7 

32 

Lack  of  clear  expectations  for  teachers  and/or  a  well 
developed  vision  about  what  is  involved  in  this  initiative 

20 

21 

41 

21 

23 

28 

37 

28 

33 

28 

17 

21 

23 

23 

6 

31 

Lack  of  infonnation  for  teachers  about  the  reform  and/or 
what  is  expected 

17 

17 

32 

18 

21 

26 

40 

31 

28 

33 

23 

36 

34 

24 

6 

15 

Lack  of  support  from  the  school  district 

16 

21 

22 

18 

23 

19 

28 

16 

32 

29 

31 

45 

29 

31 

19 

21 

Parents  opposition  to  heterogeneous  ability  grouping 

38 

47 

55 

45 

27 

42 

32 

30 

19 

5 

11 

18 

15 

7 

2 

8 

Parent's  lack  of  concern  regarding  their  children's 
education 

3 

12 

1  o 

5 

17 

14 

26 

13 

10 

16 

23 

38 

69 

58 

38 

44 

Teachers'  Perspective  on  the  Barriers  to  Implementing  the  Reform — Self-Study  Data,  1999- 
C=  Cotton,  L=Lee,  B=Brown,  H=Highlander 


2000 
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Teachers  being  accountable  at  The  Lee  Middle  School. 
When  Ms.  Luce  arrived  at  Lee  Middle  School,  she  came  to  a  school  that  had  an  excellent 
reputation  in  the  district.  What  she  found  was  a  school  that  provided  excellence  for  only 
an  elite  few. 

So  in  addition  to  the  two  advanced  classes  [50  students  identified  as  bright  by  an 
exam  at  the  fifth  grade]  what  happened  was  that  there  was  a  decision  made  to 
keep  students  together  in  groups  according  to  how  they  performed  on  the  high- 
stakes  tests.  The  high  scores  were  in  the  A  Sections  and  then  it  went  down,  in 
some  cases  to  Section  J.  In  addition  to  ability  grouping,  there  was  also  a  carrot 
that  was  held  out  in  fi"ont  of  students.  If  you  had  a  student  that  was  very  able  but 
messed  up  behaviorally,  they  woiild  threaten  to  kick  them  down  the  alphabet, 
moving  fi-om  Section  A  to  Section  B  to  Section  C,  and  so  on.  To  that  end,  there 
were  a  number  of  teachers  who  only  had  advanced  work  classes,  or  the  highest 
sections,  and  the  tendency  was  that  those  that  had  the  best  management  of  student 
behavior  ended  up  with  lower  sections.  (Personal  communication) 

She  also  recognized  that  when  she  came  most  teachers  felt  responsible  only  for  the 

students  in  their  homeroom. 

My  sense,  Peggy,  is  that  there  is  a  deep  attachment  that  most  teachers  seem  to 
have  with  their  homerooms;  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  that  teachers  have  with 
students  in  their  homeroom  but  that  doesn't  translate  into  teachers  feeling  a  sort  of 
responsibility  for  working  with  developing  a  community  among  all  of  the  kids 
that  they  teach.  So  they  haven't  developed  that  sense  of  school  being  a  place 
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where  kids  come  and  adults  care  for  them.  You  know  they  are  still  pretty  much  in 
a  mode  where,  I  am  responsible  for  your  academic,  and  your  behavior  and  your 
social,  emotional  needs  are  taken  care  of  by  the  administration  or  the  student 
support  person,  or  the  counselors  that  come  in  to  provide  support  for  you. 
(Personal  communication) 

However,  Ms.  Luce's  vision  is  different  from  the  reality  she  found.  She  is  firmly 
committed  to  the  Turning  Points  principles  and  practices.  She  believes  in  creating  a 
commiinity  of  learners  committed  to  ensuring  that  every  student  is  successful.  "You 
know,  people  really  feeling  that  they're  accountable  for  students.  For  the  growth  of 
students  and  that,  we're  all  responsible  for  what  happens  in  the  school.  And  that  means 
that  we  really  do  have  to  take  a  kind  of  individual  look  at  students  that  teaching  assumes" 
(Personal  communication). 

Ms.  Luce's  first  steps  in  implementing  her  vision  were  to  reorganize  teams  and  to 
heterogeneously  group  students.  She  also  gave  all  academic  teams  a  daily  45-minute 
common  plarming  period,  an  essential  requirement  in  Turning  Points  schools.  I  began 
meeting  with  teams  in  January  of  the  first  year  after  Ms.  Luce  had  instituted  the  changes. 
It  was  easy  to  observe  that  there  was  little  collaboration  in  the  culture,  many  teachers 
were  not  pleased  with  the  new  structures,  and  while  there  was  some  respect  for  Ms.  Luce, 
in  general  faculty  felt  that  the  school  was  not  operating  as  smoothly  as  in  the  past.  Ms. 
Luce  was  aware  of  the  attitudes  that  existed  in  implementing  her  vision  and  that  at  the 
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end  of  the  first  year  she  still  had  many  who  were  either  ignoring  the  changes  and  hoping 

they  would  out  last  her,  or  openly  hostile  in  team  meetings. 

So  that  when  I  came  in  August  there  were  mixed  reviews  in  terms  of  those  who 
had  had  lower  level  students  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  they  had  the  opportunity 
now  to  teach  a  more  diverse  group  of  students.  And,  of  course  those  who  had  had 
only  the  creme-de-la-creme  were  sort  of  out  of  sorts  in  terms  being  faced  with 
having  to  teach  a  more  diverse  student  population.  And  I  would  say  that  the 
reactions  are  still  very,  very  mixed.  Because  some  who  had  the  lower  level  kids, 
who  thought  that  they  would  appreciate  having  some  of  the  advanced  students, 
are  findmg  that  they  are  having  to  work  a  little  differently  and  maybe  with  a  little 
more  intense  parent  scrutiny  and  interactions  than  they  would  really  like  (Personal 
commimication.  Summer  2000). 

The  first  significant  public  shift  m  attitude  was  in  the  spring  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
The  school  had  completed  the  Self-Study  survey  and  received  the  data  fi-om  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Center  for  Prevention  Research  Development.  The  results 
provided  a  comprehensive  view  of  teacher  and  student  attitudes  and  practices.  Ms.  Luce 
and  I  agreed  that  we  needed  to  use  the  data  with  the  leadership  team  to  plan  the 
professional  development  for  the  following  year.  Unfortunately,  the  teachers'  union  had 
approved  a  work-to-rule  vote,  which  meant  teachers  were  not  to  participate  in  any  after- 
school  meetings. 
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We  agreed  to  have  the  meeting  after  school,  off-site,  voluntary,  and  open  to  anyone 
interested.    The  memo  to  staff  explained  that  the  meeting  would  be  to  use  the  data  from 
the  Self-Study  to  plan  professional  development  for  the  2000-2001  school  year.  We 
knew  about  five  people  were  definitely  planning  to  come,  the  surprise,  for  Ms.  Luce  and 
myself,  was  that  28  teachers  attended  the  meeting  and  stayed  for  three  hours. 

My  role  was  to  facilitate  this  meeting  and  the  ongoing  process  of  building  a  professional 
collaborative  culture  that  supports  the  faculty  in  looking  critically  at  their  beliefs  and 
assumptions  and  engaging  in  inquiry  about  whether  their  practices  actually  mirror  their 
beliefs.  The  first  step  in  implementing  this  process  in  schools  is  to  create  a  safe 
environment  through  establishing  norms  and  using  protocols  (structured  conversations). 
For  this  meeting  that  meant  organizing  the  data  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  faculty  and 
creating  a  climate  that  allowed  Ms.  Luce  to  be  an  equal  participant.  We  were  still  in  the 
early  stages  of  creating  a  collaborative  culture,  and  teachers  tended  to  still  yield  to  the 
principal.  By  establishing  and  using  norms,  and  agreeing  to  make  all  decisions  by 
consensus,  we  began  to  frame  the  structure  for  a  more  collaborative  culture  based  on 
shared  decision  making.  This  meeting  was  only  a  first  step. 

While  a  few  teachers  were  still  hesitant  about  the  changes,  it  was  clear  that  the  majority 
were  clear  about  where  the  school  was  going  and  wanted  to  help  plan  the  future.  One 
teacher  said  after  the  meeting,  "  I  really  trust  Ms.  Luce  and  think  we  both  want  what  is 
best  for  students.  I  wish  though  that  the  rest  of  the  administrators  would  follow  through 
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in  a  more  timely  way.  They  so  seldom  follow  through  and  yet  they  expect  us  to  respond 
instantly." 

With  the  beginning  of  her  second  year,  the  most  adamantly  opposed  chose  to  take  early 
retirement  or  to  transfer  to  a  different  school  or  position  in  the  district.  Most  of  the 
teachers  who  replaced  those  leaving  were  either  second  or  third-year  teachers  transferring 
from  other  buildings,  or  new  teachers  to  the  district. 

Ms.  Luce  also  wants  teachers  to  have  a  broader  understanding  of  standards-based 
instruction  and  to  hold  each  other  accountable  for  teaching  standards  and  implementing  a 
variety  of  strategies  to  meet  the  needs  of  diverse  learners. 

I  am  expecting  to  see  over  the  shorter  end  of  that  three  to  five  year  period, 
teachers  who  have  a  much  broader  and  deeper  understanding  of  standards-based 
instruction  and  collaboration,  and  team,  and  all  of  those  things  that  don't  exist 
now  because  we  are  still  in  the  neonate  stages  of  accountability.  (Ms.  Luce  in 
interview) 

Implementation  of  this  expectation  began  during  my  second  year  of  coaching  at  the 
school.  When  the  leadership  team  looked  at  the  Self-Study  data,  they  found  that  58%  of 
the  faculty  indicated  "little"  or  "no  training"  on  national  teaching  standards.  As  the 
leadership  team  began  to  analyze  this  data,  some  members  raised  the  fact  that  the 
question  on  the  Self-Study  was  confusing  and  that  people  responded  to  the  label 
"national."    Other  members  of  the  leadership  team  agreed  that  they  were  aware  of  state 
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and  district  standards.  However,  when  teachers  talk  about  student  work,  many  are  not 
clear  about  the  standards  addressed  by  the  work  and  few  teachers  posted  standards  with 
the  work  displayed  in  the  classroom. 

The  leadership  team  implemented  two  strategies  in  the  second  year  to  increase  the  staffs 
familiarity  with  standards:  1)  weekly  sessions  of  looking  at  student  work  usmg  the 
standards,  and  2)  classroom  walkthroughs.  One  step  in  looking  at  student  work  is  for  the 
teacher  to  bring  the  work  and  identify  the  standards  the  assigrmient  addresses.  The 
teachers  looking  at  the  work  also  assess  how  well  the  assignment  assists  students  m 
understanding  the  concept  of  the  standard. 

The  walkthrough  provided  significant  evidence  that  the  culture  was  beginning  to  change 
at  Lee.  Ms.  Luce,  Ms.  Merts,  the  curriculum  director,  and  I  introduced  the  process  at  a 
leadership  team  meeting.  For  the  first  round  of  visits,  the  leadership  team  looked  at 
rooms  that  we  identified  as  exemplary.  Members  of  the  leadership  team  then  assisted  m 
conducting  the  process  in  their  grade-level  teams.  There  was  no  objection  to  the  visits, 
some  teachers  asked  others  to  look  at  their  classrooms  and  give  them  ideas,  and  no  one 
took  the  matter  to  the  union. 

This  was  not  the  case  at  Cotton  where  we  tried  a  similar  process.  The  leadership  team  at 
Cotton  appeared  to  think  the  process  was  valuable  and  implemented  it  immediately. 
However,  one  member  on  the  leadership  team  objected  to  the  process  and  asked  the 
union  to  consider  filing  a  grievance  if  they  were  made  to  participate.  Ms.  Tucker  raised 
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the  issue  several  times,  but  in  the  end  made  the  walkthrough  voluntary  and  at  the 
leadership  team  meeting  stated  publicly  that  she  would  not  require  teams  to  do  it.  In  the 
end,  only  the  leadership  team  participated  in  the  walkthrough. 

Teachers  holding  each  other  accountable  at  The  Brown  Middle  School. 
Ms.  Bage  is  in  her  second  year  at  The  Brown  Middle  School,  but  she  joins  Brown  after 
seventeen  years  as  Principal  in  another  district  middle  school.  She  began  at  the  Brown 
Middle  School  with  a  different  approach  from  her  previous  school  where  she  was 
"mother  confessor,"  "caretaker,"  and  "authoritative  ruler."    As  Ms.  Bage  talked  about 
how  she  had  changed  she  related  feedback  given  to  her  by  the  coach  at  her  previous 
school, 

"Staff  here  are  afraid  of  you."  I  asked,  "How  can  that  be? 

These  people  come  into  my  office  and  tell  me  things  that  would  make  your  hair 

stand  on  end.  If  someone  is  telling  me  their  most  intimate  secrets,  how  can  they 

be  afraid  of  me?"  (Personal  communication) 

She  describes  her  entry  into  the  Brown  as  a  process  of  "getting  to  know  them  and  they're 
getting  to  know  me."  In  order  to  allow  that  to  happen  she  has  also  given  the  faculty  more 
freedom,  but  it  is  in  that  process  that  she  has  also  held  them  accountable. 

Some  people  on  the  staff  have  said  that  I  have  given  the  staff  too  much  freedom, 
too  many  choices.  I  listen  to  that  and  wonder  about  it.  Have  I  not  focused  it 
properly?  And  I'm  not  sure  that  I  gave  them  too  much  freedom.  I  felt  they  didn't 
have  a  say  before  and  I  have  encouraged  them  to  make  decisions  themselves.  I 
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have  given  them  ownership,  responsibiHty,  and  they  are  accountable.  I  don't  want 
to  do  all  the  work  myself. 

One  of  the  early  issues  in  her  tenure  was  creating  a  new  schedule.  Some  members  of  the 
faculty  wanted  to  create  their  own  schedule.  She  told  them  that  was  fine,  but  they  needed 
to  make  sure  that  the  new  schedule  met  the  individual  education  plans  (lEP)  for  students 
with  physical,  mental,  or  emotional  challenges.  The  schedule  would  also  need  to  account 
for  how  they  would  meet  the  needs  of  second  language  learners  and  students  performing 
at  level  1  on  the  high  stakes  tests. 

The  planning  team  met  a  number  of  obstacles,  "You  know  the  obstacles;  who  has  first 
period,  do  we  rotate,  etc?  "  When  the  end  of  the  year  arrived  they  had  voted  to  mamtam 
the  schedule  that  was  m  place  when  she  arrived.  Ms.  Bage  felt  that  since  she  had  given 
them  the  fi-eedom  to  create  their  own  schedule  she  also  needed  to  hold  them  accountable. 
So  she  went  back  to  the  team  and  asked  why  they  had  kept  the  same  schedule.  Teachers 
responded  to  her  inquiry,  This  process  will  take  longer  than  we  thought.  We  need  to 
continue  to  have  conversations  about  the  process  next  year.  " 

The  Brown  has  more  resources  than  others  in  the  Park  Public  Schools,  as  noted  in  the 
first  chapter,  which  Ms.  Bage  reasons  should  mean  that  no  student  tests  at  level  1  in 
reading  or  math. 

With  this  school  and  the  resources  they  have  we  shouldn't  have  any  students  at 
level  1 ....  To  reach  this  I  need  to  help  us  focus-"how  do  we  make  sure  that  every 
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single  child  at  the  Brown  is  at  or  just  at  grade  level?  "  We  really,  really  (voice 
shakes  a  little  with  emphasis)  should  not  have  any  students  at  level  1 . 

Although  she  feels  that  at  the  Brown  there  is  a  lot  of  peer  pressure  on  teachers,  that 
pressure  is  directed  more  towards  discipline  issues  than  academic  issues.  "The  teachers 
are  taking  ownership  -  they  do  it  a  lot  around  discipline.  They  have  not  done  it  as  much 
around  classroom  practices  and  looking  at  student  work." 

Although  the  Brown  faculty  has  never  officially  voted  to  join  the  most  recent  Turning 
Points  mitiative,  Ms.  Bage  incorporates  several  aspects  of  Turning  Points  in  the  school's 
reform  work.  She  is  committed  to  gathering  and  using  data  to  make  decisions  so  she  paid 
to  implement  the  Self-Study,  and  she  has  used  coaches  from  Turning  Points  to  work  with 
her  teachers.  Ms.  Bage  is  also  one  of  several  critical  people  that  opened  the  door  to 
working  with  Turning  Pomts  in  the  district.  In  the  Self-Study  data  the  faculty  indicates 
that  "most  of  the  time"  there  is  organization  and  clarity  about  where  the  school  is  going. 
They  also  report  that  staff  commitment  is  "high"  "most  of  the  time." 

Staff  also  categorize  more  of  the  barriers  to  implementing  the  reform  as  "not  a  problem" 
than  either  the  Cotton  or  Lee  Middle  School  Staff  (see  Chart  p.  257).  Seventy-seven 
percent  of  the  staff  feel  that  "lack  of  support  from  building  administrators,  teachers, 
and/or  other  staff'  is  either  "not  a  problem"  or  a  "minor  problem."  Two  other  areas  that 
are  significantly  different  from  the  Cotton  or  the  Lee  are  staff  beliefs  of  about  "clear 
expectations  and  /or  a  well  developed  vision  about  what  is  involved  in  this  initiative"  and 
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"information  for  teachers  about  the  reform  and/or  what  is  expected."  Only  6%  of  the 
faculty  feel  that  expectations  are  not  clear  or  the  vision  is  not  well  developed,  while  at  the 
Cotton  and  the  Lee  23%  feel  it  is  a  major  problem.  Similarly,  only  6%  feel  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  information  about  the  initiative,  while  at  the  Cotton  34%  feel  it  is  a  "major 
problem"  and  at  the  Lee  24%  feel  it  is  a  "moderate  problem." 

When  I  asked  Ms.  Bage  about  the  differences  in  the  percent  of  her  faculty  that  feh  they 
had  clarity  about  the  vision  and  information  about  the  reform,  she  responded  that  the 
Brown  has  been  involved  in  reform  for  a  long  time,  so  that  faculty  do  feel  clear  about 
reform.  She  countered  though  that  the  reform  they  knew  was  from  the  past  reform 
initiatives  focused  on  restructuring,  such  as  creating  "families'  (teams)  and  block 
scheduling,  and  they  were  not  as  familiar  wdth  the  current  reform  work  around  teaching 
and  learning,  such  as  implementing  new  uistructional  strategies  in  heterogeneously 
grouped  classes.  It  is  also  critical  to  remember  that  at  the  Brown  teachers  have  an 
opportunity  for  a  hundred  additional  hours  of  paid  staff  development  time. 

Ms.  Bage  believes  that  the  faculty  at  the  Brown  has  the  ability  and  desire  to  be  a 
nationally  recognized  middle  school.  Unlike  other  schools  in  the  district,  prior  to  this 
year,  the  principal  and  faculty  at  the  Brown  have  complete  autonomy  in  hiring.  When  the 
school  was  fu-st  identified  as  an  elite  school,  all  teachers  had  to  apply  and  many  of  the 
best  teachers  in  the  district  came  to  the  Brovra.  Over  the  past  twelve  years  they  have 
continued  to  be  able  to  select  the  best  and  to  pay  the  highest  salaries  in  the  district. 
"There  is  a  lot  of  peer  pressure  for  'buy  in'  here.  That  was  not  the  case  at  my  last  school. 
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At  the  Brown  they  have  seen  what  happens  when  a  school  is  touted  and  they  want  those 
privileges  agam"  (Personal  communication).    However,  Ms.  Brown  realizes  that  to  once 
agam  be  elite  they  "need  to  revisit  the  mission  and  vision.  It  is  all  there  now  and  I  want 
to  bring  it  out.  Staff  wants  it  too!"  (Personal  communication) 

Teachers  holding  each  other  accountable  at  The  Highlander  Middle  School. 
Ms.  Clemette  foimd  that  teachers  had  a  strong  sense  of  ownership  when  she  entered 
Highlander  Middle  School.  Five  years  earlier,  the  school  had  been  one  of  the  shining 
stars  in  the  district  led  by  a  talented,  African  American,  male  principal.  Doc.  After  he 
moved  to  another  school  in  the  district,  the  school  went  through  several  years  of  upheaval 
and  three  principals  before  the  Superintendent  placed  Ms.  Clemette  at  the  school.  Ms. 
Clemette  fovmd  that  the  faculty  longed  for  the  days  when  Doc  had  been  there,  and  they 
felt  justified  in  ignoring  administration  as  they  were  "working  for  the  kids." 

It  also  is  a  faculty  with  little  turnover.  The  veteran  staff  that  was  there  when  Ms. 
Clemette  arrived  is  still  there.  New  faculty  mclude  specialists  teachers  and  one  dynamic 
language  arts  teacher  who  was  hired  the  same  year  Ms.  Clemette  became  principal.  In 
general,  past  practice  is  strong  and  governs  the  faculty's  beliefs  about  what  school  should 
look  like.  "Teachers  don't  want  to  change  from  their  vision  when  Doc  was  here"  (Ms. 
Clemette  in  interview). 

She  values  the  experience  of  the  staff  and  recognizes  that  "then-  resistance  is  because  of 
the  multiple  changes  in  administration;  the  skepticism  is  from  the  past  adminisfrational 
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changes."    She  recognizes  that  their  reluctance  to  change  is  valid,  but  also  knows  that 
things  have  changed  since  Doc  was  at  Highlander.  The  state  and  district  expectations  are 
different. 

Unlike  the  other  three  principals,  she  does  not  talk  about  the  staff  being  committed  to  the 

work  but  sees  that  as  part  of  her  vision. 

I  would  like  people  to  truly  embrace  the  six  essentials.  I  would  not  say  it  is  the 
six  essentials  per  se,  but  the  elements  of  reform  that  the  six  essentials  represent, 
the  elements  of  reform  that  we  are  trying  to  implement. .  .Right  now,  I  think  they 
are  still  trying  to  understand  that,  still  trying  to  wrestle  with  it,  still  trying  to  get 
folk  to  buy  into  it.  As  opposed  to  now,  teachers  feel  that  they  are  required  to  do 
it.  It  is  an  administrative  assignment.  To  get  away  from  that  and  feel  that  this  is 
truly  important  work  and  that  we  are  all  in  this  together. 

The  Self-Study  data  from  1998-1999  indicate  that  the  average  faculty  response  to 

questions  about  "staff  commitment"  was  "Sometimes."  The  midpoint  on  the  five  point 

scale. 

Ms.  Clemette  has  targeted  curriculum  mapping  as  a  place  to  start  moving  faculty  to  a 
more  common  place  and  shared  responsibiUty.  "The  teachers,  maybe,  recognize 
curriculum  mapping  is  important,  as  of  right  now  it  is  just  kind  of  all  over  the  place." 
She  hopes  that  focusing  on  creating  a  coherent  curriculum  and  doing  the  work  during 
adminisfrative  and  professional  development  time  will  help  faculty  see  value  in  the 
reform  initiative. 
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They  believe  in  its  value  and  it  really  needs  to  get  done.  It  is  a  necessary  step  in 
terms  of  student  achievement,  and  it  is  not  that  we  are  doing  this  because 
someone  says  we  should  do  it.  You  know  small  successes  and  then  building  on 
those  because  I  think  that  everyone  wants  to  be  part  of  a  successful  enterprise. 
We  want  to  feel  that  the  work  that  we  do  is  important.  You  know  once  you  see 
that  things  are  working  well,  it  is,  "O  yeah,  I  believed  this  all  along"  (Personal 
communication  June,  2001). 

A  second  method  she  used  to  engage  teachers  in  improving  student  achievement  and 
developing  a  more  professional  culture  has  been  to  "court"  influential  teachers.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  beginning  with  the  curriculum  was  that  it  was  unportant  to  one  of  the 
most  influential  resistors  and  a  strong  union  advocate.  "I  hope  that  with  my  doing  this 
she  will  feel  success." 

In  the  case  of  the  teacher  above,  when  Ms.  Clemette  observed  why  she  was  so  influential 
she  found  that  she  would  bring  an  idea  to  the  cluster  and  because  she  was  wdlling  to  do 
the  work,  everyone  would  just  acquiesce.  However,  this  teacher  is  no  longer  happy  with 
the  cluster  meetings  that  Ms.  Clemette  attends  and  has  voiced  her  desire  to  have  her 
cluster  left  alone. 

The  shift  that  has  occurred  is  that  I  am  askmg  for  each  person's  input.  I  want 
everybody  to  be  a  player;  I  want  everybody  to  be  a  facilitator,  to  take  those 
different  roles;  and  I  think  that  is  difficult  for  her.  Therefore,  what  she  does  is 
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that  she  resists  those  looking  at  student  work  pieces.  Her  challenge  is  not  so 
much  the  work,  but  the  process,  "it  takes  so  long  and  what's  the  value." 

A  change  for  the  coming  year  is  that  Ms.  Clemette  feels  that  she  has  grown  in  the  job  and 
she  is  now  ready  to  have  those  difficult  conversations  with  resistant  faculty.  It  is  time  for 
people  to  get  behind  the  shift  and  to  focus  on  "effective  teaching — being  more 
purposefiil,  looking  at  data,  looking  at  the  kids  before  them — or  move  on." 


Teachers  Collaborating 

What  does  collaboration  look  like  at  the  Cotton  Middle  School? 
For  the  past  two  years,  one  hour,  grade-level  team  meetings  for  looking  at  student  work 
occur  every  Wednesday  at  the  Cotton  Middle  School  in  Room  9.    Ms.  Tucker  and  the 
Curriculum  Director  (CD)  usually  participate  in  these  meetings.  Ms.  Tucker  also  expects 
teachers  to  meet  independently  in  their  triad  two  other  days.  The  triad  meetings  are  for 
parent  conferences  and  organizational  logistics.  A  clear  mantra  from  the  CD  and  Ms. 
Tucker  is,  "We  must  learn  to  take  what  we  are  doing  in  Room  9  and  implement  it  in  our 
classrooms."   Room  9  is  becoming  a  symbolic  part  of  Ms.  Tucker's  vision  on  teaching 
and  learning. 

Within  the  past  year,  more  teachers  have  come  to  value  the  time  spent  looking  at  student 
work,  but  the  implementation  in  the  classroom  is  still  sparse.  Recently,  one  of  the  most 
covert  but  influential  resistors  to  the  meetings  and  the  changes  not  only  brought  student 
work  that  was  truly  challenging  him,  but  also  talked  about  how  much  he  had  come  to 
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value  looking  at  a  student's  work  from  another  class.  He  continues  to  resist  changing 
instructional  strategies  and  his  80-minute  class  is  usually  a  lecture. 

Ms.  Tucker  continues  to  push  for  teachers  to  collaborate  through  looking  at  student  work 
and  observing  each  other  teach  because  it  is  how  she  believes  that  they  will  reach  the 
students. 

As  a  result  they  [teachers]  understand  what  their  role  is  that  they  have  to  now 
extract  what  the  kids  know.  Because  the  kids  that  are  sitting  in  front  of  them  they 
have  a  lot  to  offer.  And,  if  we  don't  sfrategize  to  say,  lets  find  out;  let's  pull  what 
they  know;  let's  utilize  what  they  already  know  and  let's  build  on  it.  We  are 
always  going  to  have  kids  that  are  not  going  to  grow  because  we  are  not 
validating  where  they  are  coming  from,  we  are  not  validating  that  they  came  with 
anything.  We  are  just  saying  to  kids,  "You  know  nothing.  You  are  like  a  blank 
slate  sitting  in  front  of  me  therefore  my  job  is  to  just  pass  on  information  to  you 
and  you  are  going  to  soak  it  up."  And  the  kids  are  not  going  to  soak  it  up.  And  so 
there  is  a  good  core  that  knows  that  and  is  willing  to  seek  the  professional 
development,  is  willing  to  collaborate,  is  willing  to  just  use  different  strategies  to 
make  this  happen.  And  part  of  my  goal,  is  for  the  whole  school  to  know  that,  and 
to  feel  that  way. 

What  does  collaboration  look  like  at  the  Lee  Middle  School? 
One  of  the  differences  between  the  collaborative  team  meetings  at  the  Lee  and  the  Cotton 
is  how  the  meetmgs  for  looking  at  student  work  are  facilitated.    At  the  Cotton,  the 
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Principal  and  the  CD  orchestrate  the  meetings  and  create  the  agenda,  which  is  given  to 
teachers  when  they  arrive  at  the  meeting.  At  the  Lee  Ms.  Luce  has  the  coach  facilitate 
the  meetings  and  the  agenda  is  planned  several  weeks  ahead. 

When  I  begin  working  with  a  school,  I  try  to  articulate  clearly  my  role  with  the  faculty 
and  the  principal.  I  let  staff  know  that  I  share  the  content  of  the  conversations  in  our 
team  meetings  but  do  not  to  carry  tales,  evaluate,  or  lay  blame.  I  also  begin  the 
relationship  by  sharing  that  part  of  my  doing  my  role  right  is  that  I  work  myself  out  of  a 
job  and  develop  their  capacity  to  facilitate  their  own  meetings  in  a  collaborative 
relationship.  As  a  consequence  of  this  structure  at  the  Lee,  Ms.  Luce  and  Ms.  Mertz,  the 
CD,  and  Ms.  Jordan,  the  Assistant  Principal,  joined  the  teachers  in  a  coUegial  capacity 
instead  of  an  authoritarian  capacity.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  teachers  facilitated 
their  own  meetings  and  administrators  and  I  participated  in  the  discussions  more  as 
colleagues,  although  there  is  still  a  silent  checking  with  the  principal  when  opposing 
views  are  expressed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  year,  Ms.  Luce,  or  one  of  the  other  administrators,  attended 
almost  every  session  for  looking  at  student  work.  Although  other  schools  in  the  district 
had  been  doing  this  for  some  time,  it  was  not  a  weekly  practice  at  the  Lee  before  Ms. 
Luce  arrived.  Her  prioritizing  of  these  meetings  in  her  schedule  and  open  engagement  in 
the  discussions  gave  the  faculty  a  clear  message  about  the  importance  she  places  on 
teachers  having  time  to  look  together  at  student  work. 
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I  know  that  the  more  skilled  we  get  at  being  able  to  share  students'  work,  and 
teachers  seeing,  for  example,  what  a  student  that  they  had  written  off,  or  thought 
was  only  capable  of  producing  a  certain  caliber  of  student  work,  produces  in 
another  class  that's  going  to  raise  the  expectations  and  push  people  to  at  least 
understand  and  believe  that  students  are  capable  of  producing  a  lot  more. 

hi  addition  to  that  the  more  proficient  and  efficient  teachers  get  with  using  the 
cluster  time  in  terms  of  people  sharing  best  practices,  or  honing  m  on  the  lessons 
that  their  colleagues  are  developing,  the  more  we  will  impact  instruction.  So  not 
only  the  18  hours  of  professional  development  in  that  sense,  but  the  kind  of 
professional  development  that  arises  out  of  the  practice  and  out  of  talking.  (Ms. 
Luce  in  interview) 

Although  Ms.  Luce  does  not  make  it  to  every  meeting,  she  is  very  clear  with  faculty  that 
these  meetings  are  sacrosanct  and  an  important  part  of  ongoing  professional 
development. 

What  does  collaboration  look  like  at  the  Brown  Middle  School? 
Collaboration  looks  somewhat  different  at  the  Brown  than  at  other  schools.  The  Brown 
established  the  Turning  Points  structure  of  teaming  in  1989.  From  my  walkthroughs  in 
the  school  and  uiteraction  with  faculty  at  meetings,  the  current  collaboration  and 
effectiveness  of  teaming  is  inconsistent.  1  participated  in  one  team  meeting  that  had  an 
agenda  and  different  people  took  on  different  roles.  Another  coach  reported  that  she  had 
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trouble  with  scheduling  meetings  with  teams  as  most  of  their  meetings  were  only  on 
Friday  afternoon.  However,  Ms.  Bage  in  our  interview  reported  that  teams  have  two 
common  planning  periods  per  day. 

The  Self-Study  data  indicate  that  teachers  are  ambivalent  about  both  the  integration  and 
coordination  of  instruction  across  disciplines  and  about  how  often  they  feel  that  they  have 
the  ability  to  make  team  decisions.  They  also  report  that  they  meet  with  building 
administrators  a  little  less  than  weekly  and  discuss  problems  of  specific  students  and 
arrange  help  less  than  monthly.  The  data  also  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  slight 
increase  in  teacher's  beliefs  about  their  readiness  for  teaming  since  1996-1997,  but  not  a 
significant  change. 

Ms.  Bage  talks  about  the  importance  of  collaboration  in  the  school  with  her 
administrators  and  then  with  mentoring  teachers.  "I  mentor  and  model  for  other 
administrators  what  they  need  to  do  and  then  turn  over  to  them  the  administration  of  the 
building." 

With  teachers  she  talks  about  modeling  in  the  classroom  and  becoming  a  community  of 

learners, 

I  tell  staff  about  the  notion  of  a  community  of  learners.  The  school  will  stay 
stagnant  if  we  all  aren't  learners.  I  will  do  book  circles  with  teachers  as  well  as 
literacy  around  science  and  social  studies.  I  ask  them  what  they  are  reading  for 
themselves.  Asking  them  to  share  what  they  are  reading  and  doing  to  get  a  clear 
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picture  of  what  that  teacher  that  I  am  working  with- what  is  her  vision  and  how 
does  that  vision  connect  with  the  vision  that  we  have  for  the  school. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  second  year  that  Ms.  Bage  brought  in  an  outside  facilitator 
from  the  district  to  work  with  her  leadership  team  around  the  practice  of  looking  at 
student  work.  This  again  gave  me  a  conflicting  picture  of  how  Ms.  Bage  thinks  about 
collaboration  at  her  school  and  her  relationship  with  Turning  Points.  Although  the 
Turning  Points  coach  began  at  the  Brown  in  the  fall  of  the  second  year  and  wanted  to 
work  with  teams  on  looking  at  student  work  and  fulfilling  District  and  Turning  Points 
expectations  of  a  whole  school  change  coach,  Ms.  Bage  wanted  to  limit  her  to  working 
with  one  or  two  teachers  on  literacy.  When  I  met  with  Ms.  Bage  to  talk  about  this,  she 
talked  about  bringing  in  outside  school  facilitators  on  "an  as  needed  basis"  and  that  she 
wanted  the  training  for  the  practice  of  looking  at  student  work  to  come  from  the  district 
and  to  have  her  faculty  frained  with  the  district  model. 

Ms.  Bage  had  agreed  to  have  me  work  with  her  leadership  team.  I  called  several  times  to 
arrange  this,  but  I  never  met  with  them.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year,  it  was  clear  that 
she  would  only  use  Turning  Points  to  facilitate  specific  tasks.  She  will  begin  her  third 
year  vsdth  a  district  coach  and  has  received  special  recognition  and  additional  flinding 
from  the  District. 

The  image  of  collaboration  for  me  as  an  observer  is  blurry.  On  several  occasions  in 
District  work  on  school  change,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  work  with  Ms.  Bage  and 
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found  her  generous  with  information  and  resources,  wilHng  to  work  with  multiple 
partners,  and  open  to  different  opinions,  all  elements  of  a  collaborative  culture.    At  the 
same  time,  I  also  have  felt  that  she  does  still  "play  her  cards  close  to  her  chest"  and  is 
aware  of  the  politics  of  association  and  collaboration  (Ms.  Bage  in  personal 
communication).  The  extent  that  teachers  at  the  BrovsTi  collaborate  with  each  other  is  not 
clear.  The  message  from  other  coaches  has  been  that  it  is  not  collaborative,  the 
information  from  teachers  is  inconsistent,  and  my  own  observations  are  ambiguous. 

What  does  collaboration  look  like  at  the  Highlander  Middle  School? 
When  Ms.  Clemette  came  to  the  Highlander,  there  were  several  steps  she  took  that 
demonstrated  her  concept  of  what  it  would  take  to  build  a  collaborative  culture  at  the 
Highlander.  She  spent  the  first  few  months  getting  to  know  faculty  and  identifying  allies; 
her  strongest  allies  were  a  veteran  teacher  from  the  past  staff  and  a  veteran  teacher  new  to 
the  building.  She  also  "courted"  the  building  union  representative. 

The  Highlander  did  not  join  Turning  Points  the  first  year  that  the  initiative  was  in  the 
District,  the  year  before  Ms.  Clemette  was  appointed  to  the  school.  When  she  learned 
about  the  principles  and  practices  of  Turning  Points  and  looked  at  the  Self-Study  data, 
she  decided  that  she  wanted  her  school  to  join.  When  I  asked  how  she  saw  Turning 
Points  fitting  with  her  school,  she  identified  three  principles  that  align  with  her  vision: 
looking  at  the  whole  child,  a  connection  for  every  child  with  a  caring  adult,  and  having  a 
collaborative  culture.  "Of  course,  having  a  collaborative  school  is  in  the  Turning  Points 
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principles;  that  is  something  I  really  embrace  philosophically."  (Interview  with  Ms. 
Clemette) 

However,  the  process  of  convincing  the  faculty  to  adopt  the  Turning  Points  Reform 
Model  took  about  four  months.  We  began  the  process  with  my  meeting  with  Ms. 
Clemette.  Then  a  colleague,  who  would  be  the  school  coach,  and  I  met  with  her  and  the 
leadership  team,  which  was  followed  in  the  next  week  with  a  one-hour  workshop  for  the 
entire  faculty.  My  colleague  spent  another  ftiU  day  of  meeting  with  clusters  and 
answering  any  questions.  The  school  was  ready  to  vote  on  whether  they  wanted  to  join, 
an  80%  faculty  vote  to  join  is  required  by  Turning  Points.  The  day  before  the  vote,  the 
union  representative  pointed  out  that  there  had  not  been  sufficient  notification  before  and 
questioned  the  vote.  Ms.  Clemette  honored  her  concerns  and  delayed  the  vote  by  a 
month.  As  the  time  to  vote  approached,  the  union  representative  brought  new  concerns 
back  to  the  principal  and  we  were  asked  to  come  back  to  a  faculty  meeting  and  address 
the  concerns.  After  this  meeting,  the  union  representative  again  demanded  a  fiill  month 
waiting  period  for  the  vote.  While  Ms.  Clemette  privately  expressed  to  me  in  a  phone 
conversation  her  fi-ustration  at  the  delays,  she  publicly  exhibited  patience  and  followed 
the  union  requirements  precisely.  The  school  overwhelmingly  voted  to  become  members 
of  Turning  Points. 

Another  step  she  took  during  the  early  stages  of  implementation  was  going  with  the 
whole  school  change  coach  to  cluster  meetings  on  a  weekly  basis  to  look  at  student  work. 
She  talks  about  this  being  an  important  step  for  conveying  to  staff  how  important  she  felt 
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the  meetings  were,  that  the  coach  was  an  important  part  of  their  school  change  process, 
and  that  looking  at  student  work  and  data  were  important. 

Finally,  she  began  the  process  of  change  with  an  issue  the  vocal,  union  representative  felt 
was  important,  curriculum  mapping.  Once  the  curriculum  mapping  is  completed,  she 
believes  that  the  process  and  coherence  of  the  document  will  provide  the  faculty  with 
concrete  evidence  of  a  useful  change  that  will  help  the  faculty  by  "making  everybody's 
lives  easier.  And  people  would  recognize  that  now  this  was  done.  Those  kinds  of 
successes,  you  know  little  things  . .  .and  it  wouldn't  have  been  my  doing.  They  would 
have  sat  down,  done  the  work,  manipulated  things,  gotten  it  to  be  some  kind  of 
document." 

All  schools  take  the  Self-Study  the  first  year  that  they  join  Turning  Pomts,  which 
provides  them  vdth  baseline  data.  They  then  take  the  self-study  every  other  year.  The 
data  in  the  chart  for  the  other  three  schools  is  from  1999-2000,  but  this  data  set  is  not 
available  for  the  Highlander.    The  Highlander  data  is  for  1998-1999.  The  data  indicate 
that  at  the  begiiming  of  the  process,  teachers  "work  together  to  develop  and  use 
consistent  assessment  standards  across  subjects"  only  slightly  more  than  once  a  year  and 
"examine  students'  work  to  guide  instruction"  only  slightly  more  than  several  times  per 
year.    Data  fi-om  the  coach's  report,  Ms.  Clemette's  observation,  and  feedback  fi-om  a 
teacher  on  the  leadership  team  give  evidence  that  the  practice  of  teams  examining 
students'  work  to  guide  instruction  has  significantly  shifted  fi-om  several  times  a  year  to 
almost  weekly. 
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When  she  talks  about  her  vision  for  collaboration,  Ms.  Clemette  wants,  '"everyone  to 
have  a  voice,  everyone  to  be  a  player."  She  recognizes  that  to  do  that  there  will  need  to 
be  "give  and  take  on  all  sides."    However,  changes  such  as  common  planning  time  and 
her  weekly  opportunities  to  meet  with  clusters  and  look  at  student  work  are  important 
steps  that  she  has  taken  to  support  a  collaborative  culture. 


Using  Professional  Development  Based  on  Data  to  hnplement  the  Vision 
Professional  Development  is  a  significant  part  of  Turning  Points  and  the  Park  Public 
Schools  District's  initiative  for  school  reform.  The  critical  issue  is  whether  the 
professional  development  is  relevant,  meaningfiil,  and  sustained.  Does  it  change  teacher 
practice  and  improve  student  achievement? 

A  1993-1994  survey  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (1998b) 
found  that  96  percent  of  public  school  teachers  had  participated  in  some 
professional  development  during  the  school  year.  The  problem  is  that  much  of 
what  passes  for  professional  development  is  of  poor  quality,  of  such  limited 
duration  as  to  be  ineffective,  and  often  only  marginally  coimected  to  the  most 
pressing  classroom  challenges  that  face  teachers.  (Jackson  &  Davis,  2000) 

While  there  are  similarities  in  the  professional  development  that  is  now  occurring  across 
the  District  and  there  are  clearer  expectations  about  what  the  professional  development 
should  address,  there  are  significant  differences  in  what  it  looks  like  in  each  of  the  four 
schools.  The  District  has  four  expectations  for  professional  development:  looking  at 
student  work,  looking  at  data,  teaching  all  teachers  the  core  components  of  the 
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district-mandated  balanced  literacy  program,  and  implementing  the  district-mandated 
math  program. 

Turning  Points  schools  implement  similar  professional  development  agendas,  but  the 
process  of  arriving  at  the  agenda  is  different.  The  process  for  effective  professional 
development  in  Turning  Points  is  "results-driven,  standards-based,  and  embedded  in 
teacher's  daily  work"  (Jackson  &  Davis,  2000,  p.  110).  Results-driven  development  is 
based  on  three  key  questions: 

•  What  do  we  expect  all  middle  grades  students  to  know  and  to  be  able  to  do? 

•  What  must  teachers  know  and  be  able  to  do  to  support  their  students' 
achievement  of  these  expectations? 

•  How  must  staff  development  be  designed  to  support  high  levels  of  learning  for 
all  staff  and  students?  (p.  110). 

With  these  three  guiding  questions,  and  data  from  high  stakes  tests  as  well  as  the  Self- 
Study  survey,  which  identifies  what  staff  development  teachers  have  participated  in  and 
what  teachers  want,  the  coach  works  with  the  leadership  team  to  design  and  embed 
professional  development  into  teachers'  daily  work.  "Embedding  professional 
development  in  teachers'  daily  work  means  not  only  that  it  takes  place  regularly,  but  that 
the  school  is  organized  in  ways  that  promote  the  kind  of  collaborative  professional 
problem  solving  that  is  the  hallmark  of  effective  professional  growth"  (p.  120). 

While  for  some  teachers  professional  development  in  the  past  has  been  tied  to  achieving 
higher  degrees,  this  is  has  not  necessarily  meant  high  quality  course  work.  The  degrees 
held  by  teachers  are  also  rarely  considered  when  designing  professional  development. 
The  table  below  indicates  the  level  of  degrees  earned  according  to  the  Self-Study  data. 
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Level  of  Degree 
Earned 

Percent 
Responding 

C 

L 

ti 

H 

Associate 

6 

2 

9 

Bachelors 

53 

57 

48 

56 

Masters 

64 

76 

77 

62 

6""  Year  Certificate 

0 

11 

3 

0 

Doctorate 

0 

4 

2 

2 

What  does  professional  development  look  like  at  the  Cotton? 
At  the  Cotton  Middle  School  there  has  not  been  a  cohesive  professional  development 
plan  until  this  year.  Also,  as  indicted  in  the  chart  above  no  teachers  at  the  Cotton  hold  a 
6*  year  certificate  or  a  doctorate.  There  have,  however,  been  significant  elements  of 
strength  in  the  professional  development,  which  is  unpacting  teaching  and  learning. 

The  Cotton  was  one  of  the  first  schools  in  the  district  to  embed  looking  at  student  work 
consistently  as  a  form  of  professional  development.  At  fu-st,  only  language  arts  teachers 
met  to  look  at  student  work.  This  was  a  practice  begim  under  the  previous  principal. 
Rarely  did  the  principal  attend  the  meetings  and  the  expectation  was  that  language  arts 
teachers  would  independently  implement  the  practice  with  their  teams.  While  four  of  the 
language  arts  teachers  became  extremely  skilled  at  looking  at  student  work,  it  did  not 
spread  across  the  building  imtil  Ms.  Tucker  became  principal. 


Ms.  Tucker,  the  CD,  and  I  now  facilitate  the  process  on  a  weekly  basis  by  grade  level. 
While  this  certainly  has  made  it  a  school-wide  practice  and  helped  all  teachers 
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become  involved  in  the  process,  it  has  remained  an  administrative  mandate.  Although  as 
indicated  previously,  even  resistant  teachers  are  now  beginning  to  see  some  value  in  the 
practice.  It  also  has  clarified  for  teachers  what  the  district  expectations  are  for  writing  an 
essay,  a  common  understanding  of  an  exemplary  essay,  an  awareness  of  standards  and 
the  importance  of  connecting  assignments  and  teaching  to  standards. 

Teachers'  Familiarity  with  Standards 


Percent  Responding 

C 

L 

B 

H 

1  Am  Not  Aware  of  Standards 

6 

12 

9 

14 

None/No  Training 

28 

28 

18 

18 

Little 

19 

18 

27 

25 

Moderate  Amount 

34 

20 

25 

36 

Much 

3 

12 

7 

7 

Very  Mucin 

9 

10 

13 

11 

Amount  of  training  teachers  report  receiving  on  national  teaching  standards 

The  preceding  chart  uidicates  the  percent  of  teachers  that  indicate  a  familiarity  with 
standards.  While  slightly  fewer  teachers  at  the  Cotton  are  "not  aware  of  standards"  than 
at  the  other  three  schools,  it  is  not  necessarily  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  meetmgs  for 
looking  at  student  work.  Other  possible  explanations  might  be  that  there  has  been  a 
higher  turnover  of  teachers  at  the  Cotton  than  at  the  other  schools,  and  new  teachers  just 
completuig  their  degrees  are  being  held  accountable  for  knowing  the  new  state  standards; 
it  also  may  be  that  new  teachers  are  transferring  to  the  Cotton  from  other  districts  and 
schools  that  have  been  focused  on  the  standards  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years.  It  also 
may  be  a  consequence  of  Ms.  Tucker  being  able  to  build  on  the  work  of  the  previous 
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principal,  while  for  the  other  three  principals  the  practice  of  looking  at  student  work  and 
posting  standards  with  student  work  has  been  a  new  initiative. 

Ms.  Tucker  views  the  pressure  on  the  entire  school  system  to  improve  performance  on 
the  district  and  state  high-stakes  tests  as  a  strong  leverage  for  engaging  teachers  in 
learning  new  instructional  strategies  through  professional  development.  She  thinks  that 
more  teachers  are  saying,  "Okay  I've  been  teaching  for  years,  but  yet  I  need  to  now  go 
and  get  the  professional  development.  I  need  to  now  know  that  if  the  good  things  are  not 
happening  I  can't  say  that  it  is  the  kids.  I  have  to  point  to  me.  I  have  to  look  at  my 
instructional  program  because  that  is  50%  of  the  package.  It  is  not  just  the  kids." 

Using  multiple  sources  of  leverage,  such  as  the  school's  low  results  on  high  stakes  tests, 
her  coaches,  and  that  solid  core  of  faculty  she  referred  to  earlier  she  is  slowly  beginning 
to  shift  the  professional  development  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  "I  think  that  a  solid 
core  of  teachers  has  moved  beyond  reacting  to  test  results  alone  and  are  realizing  that 
improving  student  performance  is  "a  reflection  of  what  I  do  in  my  instructional  program 
each  and  every  day.  And  if  I  prepare  my  kids  to  be  thinkers,  to  be  problem  solvers,  and 
an  extension  of  that  it  to  value  oneself,  to  feel  that  I  can  contribute  to  society  to  make  my 
life  better,  that  kind  of  work  does  cormect  to  the  kids  performing  better  on  those  tests" 
(Ms.  Tucker  in  interview). 

A  specific  case  of  the  change  in  how  professional  development  is  designed  at  the  Cotton 
and  one  way  that  Ms.  Tucker  has  worked  with  the  Turning  Points  coach  is  to  engage  the 
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faculty  in  data-based  inquiry  and  decision  making.  The  inquiry  process  includes  setting  a 
vision  based  on  the  Turning  Points  principles,  collecting  and  analyzing  multiple  sources 
of  data  to  help  improve  areas  that  most  impact  learning,  teaching,  and  assessment, 
developing  and  testing  several  hypothesizes,  creating  an  action  plan  to  achieve  specific 
solutions,  and  finally  assessing  and  analyzing  the  outcomes.  At  the  Cotton  46%  of  the 
students  scored  at  level  1  m  language  arts,  the  lowest  level  on  a  high  stakes  test.  The 
Self-Study  showed  that  only  25%  of  the  academic  teachers  reported  providing  reading 
skill  enhancement. 

The  first  hypothesis  was  that  if  all  teachers  received  significant  training  in  reading 
instruction,  then  student  scores  would  unprove.  However,  by  bemg  more  reflective  in 
disaggregating  the  data  by  certification,  the  study  group  discovered  that  elementary 
certified  teachers  had  participated  in  a  much  higher  level  of  professional  development  on 
reading  instruction  than  had  secondary  certified  teachers.  While  both  groups  still  wanted 
professional  development  in  how  to  engage  theh  students  in  readmg,  it  was  also  clear  that 
the  professional  development  should  not  be  the  same  for  all  teachers. 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  this  analysis  and  planning  was  that  Ms.  Tucker  decided  to  begin 
the  district's  balanced  literacy  training  by  grade  level.  The  Cotton  was  one  of  the  few 
schools  to  use  this  design.  Since  the  highest  concentration  of  elementary  certified 
teachers  are  sixth  grade  teachers,  by  grouping  them  together  they  efficiently  moved 
through  the  training  and  were  able  to  skillfully  implement  strategies  that  already  seemed 
somewhat  familiar  to  past  practice.  Each  year  a  new  grade  level  has  participated  and  it  is 
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clear  that  several  subject  area  teachers  will  need  additional  training  before  they  fially 
embrace  teaching  reading  skill  enhancement  as  an  integrated  part  of  their  curriculum. 

hi  talking  with  teachers  and  observing  the  professional  development  implementation,  the 
biggest  challenge  for  Ms.  Tucker  seems  to  be  plaiming  in  advance  and  informing 
teachers.  On  several  professional  development  days,  Ms.  Tucker  and  the  coaches  have 
known  what  the  professional  development  agenda  is  well  in  advance,  but  teachers  have 
not  been  informed  until  the  day  before  or  the  day  of  the  workshop,  hi  other  cases, 
coaches  have  arrived  to  facilitate  the  professional  development,  only  to  have  the  time 
period  significantly  shortened,  which  impacts  the  quality  of  the  session.  Both  practices 
leaving  teachers  continuing  to  feel  that  professional  development  is  something  done  to 
them  rather  than  something  they  want  for  themselves.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
school  improvement  plan  describes  a  detailed  plan  for  professional  development  and  that 
plan  was  given  to  the  leadership  team  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  professional 
development  plan  evolved  from  the  district  expectations,  input  from  teachers,  and  the 
ability  to  have  experts  vsdthin  the  building  leading  the  sessions. 

What  does  professional  development  look  like  at  the  Lee? 
In  many  cases,  when  a  school  first  joins  Turning  Points  administrators  are  not  used  to 
using  data,  nor  to  engaging  teachers  in  planning  the  professional  development.  In  fact,  a 
more  frequent  occurrence  is  for  principals  to  be  scrambling  around  the  week  before, 
trying  to  find  someone.  Coaches  frequently  are  asked  the  day  before  a  day-long 
professional  development  day  to  come  and  do  something  wdth  the  staff.  Such  haphazard 
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professional  development  will  seldom  move  a  school  where  it  wants  to  go.  If  the  vision 
is  to  build  capacity  and  a  professional  collaborative  culture  then  the  process  of 
implementation  must  be  thoughtful  and  reflective.  Such  a  process  for  planning 
professional  development  at  the  Lee  was  described  in  the  first  section  on  holding  teachers 
accountable. 

When  Ms.  Luce  came  to  the  Lee,  she  was  already  familiar  with  the  power  of  the  Self- 
Study  data  from  using  it  at  her  previous  school. 

I  am  really  relying  heavily  on  the  Self-Study  data  that  comes  out  of  Turning 
Points.  Because,  sometimes  we  don't  know  what  it  is  we  don't  know  until  we  look 
at  data  like  that  and  see  the  real  obvious  challenge  areas.  Some  areas  are  things 
that  individuals  are  able  to  adjust  and  do  on  their  own,  and  others  I  think  are 
going  to  be  indicative  of  some  real  gaps  in  our  own  learning  and  understanding. 
(Ms.  Luce  in  personal  communication) 
She  also  recognizes  the  importance  of  plarmed  professional  development  and  focuses  on 
three  methods  for  delivering  quality  professional  development  to  faculty  in  an  ongoing 
process. 

Well,  I  meem  it  is  really  multi-tiered  in  terms  of  moving  people  forward.  One  way 
is  through  ongoing  professional  development  and  making  sure  that  each  year  we 
sit  down  and  develop  a  professional  development  plan  that's  focused  on  results. 
(Ms.  Luce  during  interview) 
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One  method  as  has  been  described  earher  is  through  daily  cluster  meetings.  While  at  the 
present  staff  tend  to  only  focus  on  curriculum  on  the  day  that  I  am  there,  she  continues  to 
publicly  state  that  they  should  be  using  other  days  for  talking  about  curriculum. 

The  more  frequently  someone  like  Beryl  is  able  to  come  and  say,  "This  is  what 
this  group  did  in  my  classroom;"  and  other  people  in  other  disciplines  seeing  that 
they  are  not  getting  nearly  that  quality  of  work.  That's  going  to  raise  the 
expectations  and  push  people  to  at  least  understand  and  believe  that  students  are 
capable  of  producing  a  lot  more.  Just  like  kids  are  the  best  witness  or  best 
teachers  to  other  kids,  I  think  teachers,  similarly,  can  convey  this  to  other 
teachers,  the  ones  who  are  on  the  peripheral.  (Ms.  Luce  in  interview) 

The  second  method  is  through  planned  professional  development  that  happens  for  two 
hours  every  month.  Although  teachers  helped  to  identify  areas  for  professional 
development  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  they  still  do  not  feel  a  sense  of  ownership. 
Teachers  do  not  help  to  plan  the  details  of  the  professional  development;  Ms.  Luce  and 
Ms.  Mertz  with  input  from  the  coaches  orchestrate  the  details.  There  has  been  a  shift 
over  the  past  three  years  from  providing  teachers  with  an  overarching  plan  developed 
with  them  to  providing  teachers  with  a  more  directed  and  specific  plan  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  This  year  some  teacher  feedback  has  been  incorporated  into  the  plan. 

1  have  not  asked  Ms.  Luce  why  she  keeps  such  tight  control  of  this  particular  area. 
However,  in  recent  conversations  this  is  one  area  where  she  feels  the  school  must  meet 
District  expectations;  it  is  also  an  area  where  she  feels  that  teachers  must  receive  strong 
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theoretical  underpinnings  to  support  practice,  and  as  indicated  earlier  is  a  process  she 
recognizes  as  key  for  moving  the  school  forward. 

The  third  method  Ms.  Luce  uses,  more  than  many  principals,  is  to  send  teachers  to 
conferences  and  for  site  visits.  It  is  a  significant  part  of  her  budget  and  also  a  strategy  she 
uses  for  rewarding  teachers  that  are  supporting  the  schools  vision.  One  teacher 
commented  that  it  is  easy  to  tell  who  Ms.  Luce  approves  of  by  their  easy  access  to 
resources  and  to  trips  for  professional  development. 

What  does  professional  development  look  like  at  the  Brovm? 
As  indicated  earlier,  significant  professional  development  occurred  at  the  Brown  between 
1989  and  1996  when  the  Brown  was  provided  with  additional  funds  and  an  extended  day. 
Twice  the  Brown  has  been  identified  at  the  national  level  as  an  outstanding  urban  school. 
While  Brown  students  still  out-perform  most  other  schools  in  the  District  on  the  high- 
stakes  tests,  they  have  for  the  past  several  years  not  engaged  in  the  professional 
development  that  was  occurring  across  the  district.  While  other  schools,  on  a  more 
limited  budget  and  with  100  fewer  hours  of  professional  development  time,  have 
dramatically  reduced  the  number  of  students  at  level  one  by  making  significant  changes 
in  instruction,  the  Brown  has  maintained  the  status  quo.  Ms.  Bage  recognizes  that  they 
cannot  continue  as  they  have  and  that  it  is  unacceptable  for  any  student  to  remain  at  level 
one  with  all  the  additional  resources  the  school  is  allotted  (Ms.  Bage  in  Interview).  Her 
professional  development  is  very  different  fi-om  the  other  four  schools  and  she  has 
resisted  using  either  a  Turning  Points  coach  or  a  District  coach  on  a  weekly  basis. 
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While  all  four  principals  see  themselves  as  instructional  leaders  and  engage  on  a  regular 
basis  in  team  discussions,  classroom  modeling,  and  the  schools  professional 
development,  Ms.  Bage  keeps  herself  clearly  in  the  center  of  the  work. 

I  like  teaching.    I'm  a  little  bit  taken  aback  when  colleagues  say  they  don't  know 
what  it  means  to  be  an  instructional  leader.  I  develop  the  role  from  the  teacher 
within  me.  I  mentor  and  model  for  others  administrators  what  they  need  to  do  and 
then  turn  over  to  them  the  administration  of  the  building.  I  want  to  be  in 
classrooms.  I  taught  a  language  arts  class  and  a  math  class  at  [my  previous 
school].  I'm  not  afraid  of  teaching  and  enjoy  science,  math,  reading,  and  students. 
I  do  a  lot  of  modeling  and  learning.  I  tell  staff  about  the  notion  of  a  community  of 
learners;  the  school  will  stay  stagnant  if  we  all  aren't  learners.  I  will  do  book 
circles  with  teachers  as  well  as  literacy  around  science  and  social  studies.  I  ask 
them  what  they  are  reading  for  themselves.  Asking  them  to  share  what  they  are 
reading  and  doing  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  vision  of  that  teacher  that  I  am 
working  with  and  how  that  vision  connects  with  vision  that  we  have  for  the 
school. 

In  some  ways  it  has  been  a  challenge  to  identify  a  coach  that  does  have  sufficient 
experience  to  work  with  the  staff.  Her  resistance  to  use  a  coach  from  Turning  Points  or 
from  the  District  demonstrates  a  clear  understanding  of  how  her  staff  reacts  to  outsiders. 
In  her  first  year  at  the  Brown,  I  facilitated  one  workshop  with  her  staff  to  help  them  with 
looking  at  data.  At  the  end  of  the  session,  one  of  teachers  said  that  if  I  would  come  be  the 
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coach,  I  would  be  fine.  While  they  liked  the  young  woman  that  was  scheduled  to  work 
with  them,  they  felt  she  did  not  bring  enough  experience. 

Focus  for  Analysis 

When  I  started  working  with  these  four  principals,  the  shared  purpose  that  pulled  us 
together  was  a  passion  about  creating  engaging,  rigorous  teaching  and  learning  in  urban 
middle  schools  for  every  child.  This  was  the  core  purpose  of  our  shared  vision.  The 
principles  and  practices  of  Turning  Points  provide  the  "What"  of  the  Vision  (Senge, 
1990)  or  the  "organizational  field"  (Wheatley,  1992).  During  the  interviews  with  each  of 
these  women,  I  was  struck  with  both  a  sense  of  passion  and  spirituality  in  their 
commitment  to  "ensuring  success  for  every  child."    When  people  believe  that  then- 
vision  is  important,  then  they  commit  themselves  to  that  result;  they  feel  compelled. 
"They  have  assimilated  the  vision  not  just  consciously,  but  unconsciously,  at  a  level 
where  it  changes  more  of  their  behavior.  They  have  a  sense  of  deliberate  patience — ^with 
themselves  and  the  world — and  more  attentiveness  to  what  is  going  on  around  them 
(Senge,  1994).  In  considering  each  of  their  stories,  I  will  look  to  see  if  the  passion 
coimects  to  the  vision  and  facilitates  the  principal's  ability  to  assist  themselves  and  the 
school  community  in  achieving  extraordinary  results.  Are  they  able  to  consider  and 
analyze  the  reality  in  light  of  the  vision?  Whose  vision  is  it  and  how  do  they  incorporate 
the  diversity  of  perspectives  that  exist  in  a  large  urban  school  system? 

Another  important  area  for  consideration  in  this  section  is  the  level  of  commitment  fi-om 
others  in  the  organization  to  the  vision.  Is  there  commitment  fi-om  teachers  or 
compliance?   How  do  the  Superintendent  and  other  central  office  personnel  react  to  the 
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vision?  If  the  level  in  the  building  is  compliance  or  apathy,  how  are  they  addressing 
those  issues  and  helping  the  vision  to  take  root  and  grow  within  the  building  and  outside 
the  building.  How  do  they  build  shared  clarity,  energy,  communication,  and 
commitment? 

Reflection  and  Dialogue 

Reflective  thinking  helps  make  meaning  from  the  unfamiliar  and  supports  learning  from 
experiences.  Therefore,  members  of  an  organization  need  to  develop  "the  capacity  to 
reflect  on  deep  assumptions  and  patterns  of  behavior,  both  individually  and  collectively" 
(Senge  et  al.,  1994,  p.  18),  and  to  then  have  dialogue  with  others  about  their  reflections 
(Bohm,  1990).  In  many  ways  reflection  is  at  the  heart  of  developing  the  ability  to  see 
organizations  as  systems.    Reflective  thinking  is  that  element  of  systems  thinking  that 
provides  the  feedback  in  systems  thinking. 

In  addition  to  asking  the  principals  about  how  they  think  about  their  work,  reflective 
thinking  is  inherent  in  the  Turning  Points  philosophy,  specifically  in  the  practice  of  data- 
based  decision  making  and  inquiry.  Inquiry  is  a  circular  approach  and  challenges  ovir 
western  process  of  solving  problems,  which  traditionally  is  linear,  cause  and  effect. 


Principals'  ways  of  reflecting 

It  is  perhaps  the  willingness  of  each  of  these  women  to  critically  examine  their  own 
practice  that  surfaced  them  as  candidates  for  this  study.    In  conversation  with  them  and 
through  working  with  them  I  have  seen  them  utilize  several  strategies  for  reflection  such 
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as  keeping  a  journal,  studying  data,  thinking  aloud  with  colleagues,  teachers,  coaches, 
and  spouses,  and  time  alone  to  think.  A  comment  by  Ms.  Clemette  is  accurate  for  all  for 
of  these  women.  "Always  thinking  about  the  job—looking  for  ways  to  improve. 
Constantly  asking,  what  does  this  say  to  me?" 

Ms.  Clemette  and  Ms.  Bage  both  spoke  about  writing  as  a  process  for  capturing  their 
thinking.  Ms.  Clemette  has  disciplined  herself  to  sit  down  and  write  every  day.  "I  write 
about  how  I  feel  about  things,  what  I  liked,  what  I  don't  like.  I  reflect  on  where  we  are 
seeing  progress  and  why,  and  on  where  we  are  not  seeing  progress  and  why." 

Ms.  Clemette  has  attended  several  Turning  Points  Summer  histitutes  as  well  as  a 
yearlong  Critical  Friends  program,  hi  both  situations  I  watched  her  become  totally 
absorbed  in  her  writing  and  when  she  has  shared  it  with  the  group,  there  is  a  thoughtful, 
critical  analysis  to  her  writing.  She  examines  trends  and  questions  comments  she  hears 
or  makes  herself. 

Ms.  Tucker  has  participated  also  in  Summer  Institutes  and  in  the  Critical  Friends 
meetings.  While  she  also  writes,  two  additional  steps  important  in  her  processing  are 
dialogue  and  action.  She  dialogues  or  "thinks  aloud"  with  other  participants  about  what 
she  is  doing  and  where  she  is  going,  and  she  takes  action  and  analyzes  it  as  Weick  says 
"just  in  time." 
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Over  the  course  of  our  work  together  Ms.  Tucker  and  I  have  spent  several  late  afternoons 
debriefing  a  session  and  trying  to  analyze  what  other  strategies  might  shift  a  teacher  or 
change  the  dynamics  of  a  team  meeting.  As  we  ended  our  first  interview  she  commented, 
"It  is  so  good  to  do  this  talking  and  thinking,  Peggy.  It  reminds  me  why  I  am  here,  why 
on  Thursday  of  vacation  week  at  almost  5:30, 1  am  here,  still  another  couple  of  hours." 

Her  "plarming  in  action"  is  not  quite  a  "fire  and  then  aim"  philosophy,  but  driven  by  a 
need  to  use  new  knowledge.  She  takes  risks,  makes  mistakes,  and  then  takes  corrective 
action.  An  example  of  this  occurred  with  a  strategy  that  I  brought  from  the  Lee.  Both 
schools  were  looking  for  ways  to  encourage  purposeful  displays  of  student  work  and 
creating  inviting  learning  enviroimients.  At  the  Lee  the  leadership  team  developed  a 
rubric  for  evaluating  the  quality  of  the  student  work  displays  and  the  classroom  climate. 
The  process  had  worked  well  at  the  Lee.  At  the  Cotton  it  also  worked  well  with  the 
Leadership  Team,  but  once  it  went  out  to  the  teachers  there  was  an  objection  from  the 
union  that  this  was  an  unacceptable  form  of  evaluation.  Ms.  Tucker  believed  that  the 
process  was  valuable  and  chose  to  encourage  clusters  that  were  interested  to  use  the 
process,  but  she  did  not  force  the  issue  last  year.  We  will  revisit  it  this  year  and  sfrategize 
how  to  gain  the  union  support. 

Ms.  Luce  also  uses  dialogue,  discussion,  and  action  as  strategies  for  refining  her  thinking, 
as  well  as  reading  the  current  research.  When  I  asked  her  about  her  strategies  for 
reflective  thinking  she  responded. 
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I  used  to  be  able  to  read  and  absorb  right  away.  Now,  depending  on  my  level  of 
stress,  I've  got  to  at  least  do  a  couple  of  reads  and  practice.  I  think  that  I  tend  to 
be  pretty  concrete  in  terms  of  okay  let  me  do  it.  I  can't  pop  in  a  new  program  in 
the  computer  and  have  someone  talk  me  through  it.  Even  in  a  class,  until  I've 
gone  to  work  wdth  some  real  data,  manipulated  it,  fooled  around  with  it  myself,  I 
can't  really  understand  it.  I  defmitely  have  to  practice  stuff.  Ifit  comes  to 
something  that  is  more  motor-kinesthetic,  I  think  that  I  tend  to  have  to  rehearse 
that  stuff  less.  The  stuffthat's  more  cerebral  I  tend  to  have  to  concretize.  Let  me 
make  this  concrete.  Whereas,  if  in  fact  you  are  demonstrating  something  that  is 
more  visible,  I  can  almost  go  through  the  visualization  and  workout  some  of  the 
initial  learning  from  that. 

I  learn  a  lot  by  discussion  too.  I  like  to  talk  things  out.  You  know  like  some 
people  go  away  and  think  about  it,  but  I  really  learn  a  lot  by  engaging  in 
discussions  with  people.  (Ms.  Luce  in  interview) 

One  of  the  people  that  Ms.  Luce  talks  with  is  Ms.  Bage. 

I  talk  to  Lucerne  (Ms.  Bage),  it  is  interesting  because  she  is  now  in  a  school  that 
has  some  of  those  extra  resources  in  terms  of  time  and  in  terms  of  non-teaching 
cluster  leaders.  But  more  than  the  kind  of  "how  to's"  we  talk  about  ideas.  She  is 
someone  I  discuss  ideas  with.  In  terms  of  some  of  the  gaps  between  where 
teachers  are  and  where  students  are  and  how  she's  moving  teachers  forward. 
There  are  areas  we  share  with  both  of  us  being  in  new  schools  this  year,  but  even 
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over  the  years.  There  things  that  she  struggles  with  in  terms  of  formation  of  her 
leadership  team.  I  thought  that  I  was  able  to  give  a  little  bit  of  support  and 
guidance  around  that.  And  certainly,  where  she  is  as  the  principal  of  a  school  that 
has  been  clustering  for  a  while,  I  had  discussions  with  her  in  terms  of  how  there 
are  different  aspects  of  the  professional  development  that  she  is  putting  forward 
that  are  helpful. 

Ms.  Bage  and  Ms.  Luce  have  also  taken  a  lead  in  the  District  in  exploring  what  the 
current  research  says  about  teaching  and  learning.  They  exemplify  what  Coursen 
reported  in  the  research,  "African- American  women  are  still  under-represented, 
constituting  only  1 1  percent,  although  they  are  more  likely  to  hold  doctorates  and/or 
master's  degrees,  have  more  teaching  experience,  and  participate  in  more  district 
leadership  initiatives  than  their  white  counterparts."  Both  of  these  women  are  active  in 
several  education  associations  or  affiliations  with  universities  in  the  district  and  outside 
of  the  district.  One  of  them  has  her  doctorate  and  the  other  is  just  completing  her 
doctorate. 

It  was  Ms.  Bage  who  brought  Mosaic  of  Thought  (Keene  &  Zimmerman,  1997)  to  the 
attention  of  the  Turning  Points  Network  and  the  MSP  A.  Turning  Points  purchased  the 
books  for  the  principals  and  supported  a  study  group  with  the  principals  around  the  book. 
It  is  not  imusual  for  Ms.  Bage  to  take  a  lead  in  exploring  and  applying  research. 
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Another  strength  she  brings  to  her  reflective  role  is  her  receptiveness  to  criticism.  As  she 
ended  her  tenure  at  the  previous  school  the  coach  shared  with  her  that  faculty  were  afraid 
of  her.  While  she  found  it  hard  to  believe,  it  is  evident  in  the  manner  in  which  she  has 
entered  the  Brown  that  she  is  using  a  different  process  for  engaging  teachers  in  the 
change  process.  At  one  point  she  said,  "I  am  more  open. .  .1  share  what  I  know  and  what  I 
don't  know.  This  paid  off  this  year."  hi  the  past  she  felt  she  kept  things  much  closer  to 
the  chest. 

Keeping  information  close  seems  to  be  a  common  characteristic  among  administrators 
and  organizational  leaders  m  general  (Bohm,  1990;  Gardner,  1990).  Several  factors  may 
contribute  to  this  characteristic  such  as  mistrust  of  others  in  the  system,  general 
expectations  of  "traditional"  school  administrators,  or  the  historical  influence  of 
oppression  toward  African  Americans  (Lorde,  1984).  As  Ms.  Bage  and  I  ended  our  first 
interview  I  asked  about  a  recent  meeting  of  the  principals  of  color.  She  looked  surprised 
that  I  knew  about  the  meeting.  She  then  explained  that  they  were  concerned  that  the 
same  old  thing  was  happening  downtown.  "The  central  office  said  that  they  wanted 
representative  nxombers,  but  they  are  not  actually  keeping  the  numbers  proportional." 

While  I  feel  privileged  to  have  earned  a  level  of  trust  from  these  women,  as  long  as  issues 
of  racism  and  gender  discrimination  continue  within  our  society,  then  diverse 
organizations  vdll  be  unable  to  develop  shared  visions,  hold  dialogue,  and  reflect  openly 
on  our  actions.  The  vision  of  schools  being  learning  organizations  means  we  will  need  to 
charter  new  behaviors,  ways  of  thinking,  interacting,  reflecting  and  sharing. 
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Leadership—Coherence,  Not  from  Control,  but  Because  of  Dynamic  Connectedness 
CHfton  Taulbert,  speaking  at  the  National  Middle  School  Conference,  began  the  session 
with  the  story  of  a  principal  who  was  reflecting  on  how  smoothly  the  day  was  running. 
She  hadn't  yet  had  a  child  sent  to  the  office,  there  wasn't  a  fight  in  the  cafeteria,  and  not 
one  teacher  had  yet  confronted  her  about  a  lack  of  supplies.  She  closed  her  eyes  to 
appreciate  what  a  good  day  it  was.  She  then  turned  off  her  car  engine  and  went  into  the 
building. 

Every  morning  for  a  minimum  of  1 80  days  principals  walk  into  a  building  filled  with 
uniqueness,  uncertainty,  and  conflict.  The  day  may  start  with  minor  problems,  such  as 
there  are  eight  teachers  absent  and  only  three  substitutes  available  and  one  of  the 
substitutes  fell  asleep  in  class  the  last  time  he  was  in  the  building;  the  report  summarizing 
the  professional  development  plan  for  the  district  was  due  the  day  before;  the  computer 
system  is  down  and  the  secretary  cannot  access  the  record  system;  or  slightly  more 
complex,  there  are  two  mothers  in  the  assistant  principal's  office  screaming  at  each  other 
because  of  a  fight  the  two  boys  had  out  on  the  street  the  night  before,  but  the  mothers 
have  brought  the  fight  to  the  school  for  resolution;  or  there  are  1 80  students  whose 
parents  would  like  them  to  stay  after  school  for  extra  tutoring  help,  but  each  school  is 
only  able  to  get  one  late  bus  for  60  students.  All  of  these  routine  problems  are  only 
tangentially  connected  with  the  purpose  of  school,  teaching,  and  learning. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  "event"  problems  that  consume  much  of  principal's  time  and  create 
the  sense  of  an  organization  "out-of-control,"  which  cause  principals,  teachers,  and  then 
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students  to  move  away  from  the  core  pmpose  of  school.  For  the  principals  in  this  study 
there  has  been  a  conscious  decision  that  "The  main  purpose  of  middle  grades  education  is 
to  promote  young  adolescents'  intellectual  development.  It  is  to  enable  every  student  to 
think  creatively,  to  identify  and  solve  meaningfral  problems,  to  communicate  and  work 
well  with  others,  and  to  develop  the  base  of  facutal  knowledge  and  skills  that  is  the 
essential  foundation  for  these  "higher  order"  capacities  (Jackson  &  Davis,  2000,  p.  10- 
11).  This  is  a  reiteration  of  an  earlier  quote,  but  in  looking  for  coherence  in  this  study,  it 
must  be  the  starting  point.  Theses  four  women  are  committed  to  the  core  principals  of 
excellence  and  equity  in  middle  schools. 

What  this  study  has  also  shovra  is  what  Sara  Lawrence  Lightfoot  found  in  The  Good 
High  School  (1983)  that  the  portraits  of  these  "good"  principals  "reveal  imperfections, 
uncertainties,  and  vulnerabilities  in  each  of  them"  (p.  309).  Ms.  Luce  actually  identified 
the  importance  of  claiming  "imperfections"  and  naming  problems.  "And  I  think  that  until 
as  a  district  we  can  quit  pretending  that  certain  things  are  happening  that  aren't  that  it's 
hard  to  say  how  much  of  this  stuff  is  systemic  . .  .versus.  . .  .individual  shortcomings  in 
terms  of  not  having  some  aspect  of  your  life  or  the  job  together." 

The  reality  that  each  principal  faces  is  that  significant  portions  of  the  students  in  her 
school  are  failing  on  the  high-stakes  tests  and  even  more  critical  the  students  are  failing 
to  see  themselves  as  capable.  The  students  that  are  in  these  middle  schools  today  are 
failing  to  understand  that  they  have  a  "right  to  learn"  (Darling-Hammond,  1 997)  and  the 
ability  to  learn. 
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So,  I  begin  looking  for  coherence  in  this  journey  where  I  started,  the  core  purpose  of 
middle  level  education.  These  principals  are  grounded  in  reality.  Even  though  each  has 
only  been  a  principal  in  the  school  for  two  years,  she  is  cognizant  of  the  high  number  of 
students  who  are  failing  and  recognizes  that  there  is  a  significant  gap  between  the  reality 
and  the  vision. 

Ms.  Bage,  who  has  the  best  test  performance  data  of  the  four,  recognizes  that  even  with 
the  additional  resources  that  her  school  has,  the  Brown  is  still  allowdng  students  to  fail. 
While  many  students  are  "passing"  the  state  benchmark  for  promotion,  they  are  not 
performing  at  a  level  that  will  allow  them  to  compete  with  their  peers  globally  or  even 
locally. 

The  focus  on  the  vision,  the  use  of  research,  and  the  use  of  data  suggest  that  each 
principal  has  made  a  mental  shift  from  "problem-finding"  to  "problem-solving,"  and  she 
is  moving  toward  what  Leithwood,  Begley,  and  Cousins  (1994),  and  Murphy  and 
Seashore  Louis  (1994)  describe  as  transformational  leadership.  Each  has  begun  to  think 
and  behave  differently.  However,  shifting  how  what  thinks  and  behaves  after  twenty 
years  of  experience  and  acculturation  in  a  hierarchical  system,  which  is  still  operating  by 
that  model  continually  impedes  their  efforts  and  progress. 

Ms.  Bage  talks  about  how  in  the  past  she  would  have  directed  the  change  process.  While 
at  the  Brown,  she  has  spent  more  than  a  year  observing  and  modeling  good  teaching 
wdthout  directing.  She  makes  several  references  to  "letting  the  teachers  tell  her  what  they 
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want"  and  "giving  the  faculty  freedom."  Although  this  pattern  may  with  sufficient  time 
build  a  collaborative  culture  and  create  a  safe  environment  for  open  dialogue,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  her  stance  of  "non-action"  will  be  sufficient  leadership  when  the  multiple 
parts  of  the  larger  system  are  demanding  action.  It  is  also  not  clear  that  this  stance  is  i 
more  open  than  her  previous  stance,  or  that  she  is  providing  the  faculty  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  her  core  beliefs. 

Because  the  results  on  the  latest  high-stakes  test  mdicate  that  there  has  been  no  change  at 
the  Brown  on  the  scaled  score  m  Language  Arts,  it  will  be  more  challenging  to  stay  the 
course  and  allow  the  teachers  to  grapple  with  the  problem.  Ms.  Bage  is  aware  that  this 
year  teachers  must  move  from  dealing  with  issues  of  discipline  to  the  more  difficult  issue 
of  closing  the  achievement  gap  and  ensuring  success  for  every  student,  "they  have 
addressed  the  issue  of  disciplme,  but  now  they  must  address  the  more  challengmg  issue 
of  academics,"  at  this  point  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  has  thought  about  how  she  and 
the  teachers  will  do  this. 

The  State  and  District  review  process  for  under-performing  schools  forced  Ms.  Tucker 
and  the  faculty  at  the  Cotton  to  take  a  hard  look  at  their  reality.  Because  the  number  of 
students  failing  was  extremely  high  and  there  was  actually  a  decline  in  mathematics 
scores,  the  school  was  publicly  exposed  to  scrutiny.  However,  the  evidence  that  emerged 
from  this  review  was  that  Ms.  Tucker  and  a  significant  of  number  of  her  staff  were 
willing  to  take  a  critical  look  at  their  "hnperfections." 
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The  results  of  that  critical  look  are  just  beginning  to  unfold,  but  in  the  team  and 
leadership  meetings  this  fall  the  conversations  are  more  thoughtful  when  looking  at 
student  work.  There  is  also  evidence  that  as  the  faculty  become  more  skilled  at  different 
strategies  for  engaging  diverse  learners  they  also  are  shifting  to  a  problem  solving 
mindset. 

While  Ms.  Tucker  has  always  been  self-critical,  she  has  been  reluctant  to  ever  be  publicly 
critical  about  school  issues.  Although  the  process  of  this  review  was  unpleasant,  and 
demonstrated  a  remarkable  unawareness  on  the  district's  part  of  the  interrelatedness  in  the 
organizations  of  key  variables,  Ms.  Tucker,  the  three  administrators,  and  several  lead 
teachers  used  the  power  of  reflection  to  move  closer  to  the  Cotton's  vision.  It  provided 
many  opportunities  for  Ms.  Tucker  to  articulate  her  core  beliefs  and  began  to  help  faculty 
examine  their  own. 

Ms.  Luce  and  Ms.  Clemette  are  two  women  with  incredible  clarity  of  purpose  and  the 
willingness  to  address  publicly  their  imperfections.  Ms.  Clemette  described  a  resistant 
teacher  that  she  has  worked  hard  to  woo  for  the  past  two  years,  but  she  has  decided  that 
the  teacher  must  now  make  her  own  choice  to  stay  and  be  part  of  the  vision  or  move  on. 
"I  used  to  have  polite  conversations,  'Where  do  you  see  yourself?'  But  I  have  grown  more 
courageous  in  the  job.  I  recognize  that  there  are  some  folk  that  really  are  not  going  to 
move  with  us  and  they  will  have  to  find  somewhere  else. " 
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Ms.  Luce  also  has  encouraged  teachers  who  do  not  share  the  vision  of  where  the  Lee  is 
going  to  look  for  another  position  in  the  system  or  take  early  retirement.  An  imperfection 
of  her  own  that  she  recognizes  is  that  she  has  little  patience  for  poor  performance  because 
of  a  lack  of  effort,  or  preparation.  At  the  same  time  she  welcomes  risk  takers.  She 
models,  supports,  provides  resources  for  teachers  who  want  to  try  new  ways  to  engage 
students,  and  she  is  explicit  in  her  praise. 


Is  the  Vision  Shared? 

In  all  four  cases  the  vision  at  this  point  is  the  principal's  vision.  In  considering  the  work 
that  I  have  observed  or  is  described  in  other  coaches'  logs,  looking  at  data,  reading 
minutes  from  a  multitude  of  meetings,  and  engaging  in  conversation  with  the  principals 
and  their  faculties,  that  the  principals  are  passionate  about  graduating  every  student 
equipped  to  achieve  at  a  high  intellectual  level;  but  that  purpose  is  not  broadly  shared. 

It  is  their  focus  on  the  purpose  that  keeps  all  four  of  these  principals  at  school  long  after 
everyone  else  has  gone  home.  It  is  what  encourages  them  to  learn,  to  take  on  one  more 
committee,  or  one  more  mentoring  relationship.  Although  every  building  has  a  written 
vision,  which  is  framed  by  the  school  improvement  plan,  in  many  cases  the  principal,  a 
coach,  and  perhaps  another  administrator  wrote  the  plan.  Even  more  significant  is  that 
the  content  of  the  vision  has  been  largely  influenced  by  district  mandates  with  only 
limited  discussion  at  most  of  the  schools  about  the  core  beliefs.  While  there  is  evidence 
that  this  commitment  is  spreading  in  each  of  the  schools,  there  is  also  evidence  that  it  is 
not  a  vision  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  faculty. 
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There  is  more  autonomy  from  the  district  mandates  in  the  Lee  Plan.  And,  as  mentioned 
earlier  in  the  study,  Ms.  Clemette  planned  to  push  back  against  the  system  if  they 
expected  changes  this  year  in  the  Highlander  plan.  She  believed  that  collaboratively  the 
school  had  defined  a  clear  direction  that  still  needed  time  to  be  fiiUy  implemented.    She 
also  felt  that  if,  after  all  their  hard  work  and  collaboration,  they  altered  the  plan,  teachers 
would  become  completely  disenfranchised. 

While  there  seems  to  be  the  intent  by  each  principal  to  negotiate  the  vision 
collaboratively,  her  own  past  practice,  the  Districts  intense  monitoring  and  directing,  and 
the  pressiire  to  rapidly  improve  student  performance  causes  this  to  be  an  elusive  goal. 
Especially,  when  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  District,  the  State,  or  funding  for  reform 
subscribes  to  the  belief  that,  "it  can  be  extremely  efficient  to  'waste  a  lot  of  time'  building 
a  shared  vision"  (Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994,  p.  73). 


What  are  the  implications  for  schools  and  school  systems? 

Developing  a  reciprocal  relationship  between  the  district  and  the  school. 
School  principals,  superintendents,  and  central  office  personnel  need  time  to  develop  a 
shared  vision  based  on  a  discussion  about  core  beliefs.    There  is  a  stark  incompatibility 
of  systems  if  the  single  building  system  is  operating  from  a  place  of  coherence,  shared 
vision,  and  feedback  loops,  while  the  larger  district  system  is  operating  from  a 
hierarchical  frame  of  reference  using  linear  thinking  to  solve  the  same  problems. 
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The  Park  Public  School  System  is  typical  of  many  large  urban  systems.  When  Turning 
Points  first  began  working  with  schools,  the  district's  vision  was  not  as  well  defined  as  it 
is  now.  The  district  and  Turning  Points  both  refined  their  models  because  of  new  data, 
experience,  dialogue  among  the  leaders,  clarity  of  purpose,  and  external  pressures  for 
resources  from  State.  Federal,  and  non-profit  fiinds.  Although  there  was  collaboration 
between  the  Park  Public  School  District  and  Turning  Points  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reform  work  in  the  district,  when  resources  became  tighter  several  fundamental 
differences  such  as  autonomy,  shared  leadership,  and  assessment  of  student  achievement 
caused  a  significant  rift  in  the  relationship.  Although  Turning  Points  coaches  still  work 
in  many  of  the  schools  in  the  District  the  ability  of  the  organization  to  advocate  for 
middle  schools  has  significantly  declined. 

However,  there  is  evidence  that  the  members  of  the  Middle  Schools  Principals' 
Association  did  find  their  own  voice  and  they  are  being  heard.  To  some  extent  Turning 
Points  helped  carve  out  space  for  a  few  years  while  the  principals  gathered  their  own 
voice  and  clarified  their  own  purpose  for  being.  Because  they  are  more  aware  of  what 
they  want,  when  the  resources  are  not  appropriate,  they  seem  more  inclined  to  push  back. 
For  example,  as  a  group  they  resisted  the  professional  development  designed  at  the 
central  office  because  it  was  not  what  they  needed  to  assist  teachers  in  implementing  a 
writing  model  that  was  feasible  in  middle  schools.  They  explained  their  reasoning  to  the 
Superintendent  and  advocated  for  what  they  felt  they  needed.  Because  they  were  able  to 
articulate  their  needs  and  what  was  driving  their  vision  of  professional  development  the 
district  listened  and  delivered  what  they  wanted. 
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The  principals'  clarity  of  purpose  and  the  Districts  willingness  to  listen  are  both  essential 
in  implementing  reform  that  achieves  sustainable  results.  Because  the  professional 
development  is  based  on  their  vision,  the  principals  do  their  homework,  protect  the 
meeting  times  from  what  Stephen  Covey  (1989)  refers  to  as  urgent  and  important  events, 
and  actively  pursue  comprehensive  implementation  in  their  schools. 

Perhaps,  Turning  Points  as  an  outside  organization  served  its  purpose.  It  helped  a 
significant  number  of  principals  become  clear  about  what  they  as  an  organization  truly 
want,  it  had  helped  them  as  a  group  develop  a  shared  vision,  which  gave  them  the 
leverage  to  facilitate  the  changes  they  needed.  At  the  same  time,  the  District  also  took  a 
significant  step  in  recognizing  that  this  was  not  idle  grumbling,  but  the  protest  of  a  group 
of  leaders  who  shared  a  common  core  piupose. 

Changing  the  process  of  hiring  new  principals. 
There  are  also  implications  for  hiring  practices  in  districts.  When  districts  are  clear  about 
their  purpose  and  applicants  for  the  principalship  are  also  clear,  then  the  process  of 
applying  for  a  position  will  need  to  change,  hiterviews  for  principals  can  no  longer  be  an 
individual  sitting  in  front  of  a  long  row  of  sfrangers  being  asked  a  single  question  from 
each  person,  with  the  obUgatory  five  minute  return  question  by  the  principal,  hiterviews 
caimot  be  just  about  seeing  the  applicants  paper  qualifications,  but  time  to  explore 
between  both  parties  if  there  is  a  real  meeting  of  the  minds  and  souls  in  terms  of  the 
school's  vision  and  purpose.  Schools  will  also  need  autonomy  from  the  district  and  union 
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regulations  so  as  to  hire  the  people  that  understand  the  school's  core  purpose  and  want  to 
work  towards  that  purpose. 


What  are  the  implications  for  teaching  future  principals? 

The  ability  to  know  and  communicate  their  core  beliefs. 
The  current  shifts  in  demographics  and  rapid  changes  in  technology  and  information 
indicate  that  future  principals  will  only  experience  more  uncertainty  and  divergent  beliefs 
about  the  purpose  of  school,  which  argues  for  teaching  them  how  to  think  systemically. 
Preparation  programs  will  need  to  provide  opportunities  for  nascent  principals  to  examine 
the  underlying  structures  and  patterns  of  interrelatedness  in  schools  and  school  districts 
and  learn  how  to  use  multiple  sources  of  data  to  solve  non-routine  problems.  They  will 
need  to  examine  their  own  identity,  knowing  what  in  the  current  structures  of 
institutionalized  prejudices  it  means  to  be  White  or  a  person  of  color,  wealthy  or  poor, 
male  or  female,  homosexual  or  heterosexual.  They  will  need  to  have  thought  about  what 
it  means  if  you  are  different  from  the  "norm"  and  who  decides  the  "norm,"  which  means 
that  they  will  need  to  contemplate  their  own  values  and  beliefs  and  to  question  their 
assumptions.  They  also  will  need  to  learn  how  to  advocate  for  their  beliefs  and  how  to 
genuinely  seek  understanding  of  others'  beliefs. 

The  ability  to  reflect  on  experiences  and  patterns  of  behavior. 
Reflective  leaders  ask  questions  about  what  happened  and  why  and  look  for  patterns  and 
lessons  that  can  be  applied  to  solve  other  problems.    Students  studying  to  be  principals 
and  new  principals  will  need  to  learn  to  see  patterns  and  create  models  or  scenarios  that 
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describe  actions  and  possible  outcomes.  They  will  need  opportunities  to  be  in  the  field 

gathering  experiences  and  developing  mentors  who  foster  their  ability  to  reflect. 

I  go  talk  to  different  people  and  I  have  all  that  I  learned  in  my  1 7  years  at  my  first 
school.  Now,  there  is  professional  development  and  mentors  for  new  principals. 
If  I  had  had  a  mentor,  it  might  have  been  different.  I  didn't  have  a  mentor.  I  gave 
it  100%.  It  was  truly  my  life.  I  give  the  same  at  the  Brown  but  it's  not  my  whole 
life.  I'm  not,  not  working  harder;  I'm  working  differently.  (Interview  with  Ms. 
Bage) 

As  the  number  of  non-routine  problems  increase,  all  principals  will  need  to  learn  to  work 

differently. 

Questions  for  Future  Research 

As  is  the  case  with  most  research,  the  study  only  reveals  possibilities,  and  certainly  in  this 
case  the  insights  are  limited.  One  unanswered  question  that  this  study  raises  is:  Will  the 
initiatives  that  are  currently  being  implemented  and  the  reform  models  that  are  being 
subscribed  to  by  the  schools  and  the  district  produce  sustainable  results  in  these  four 
urban  middle  schools?  Will  these  schools,  in  time,  ensure  success  for  every  student? 
Will  they  graduate  every  student  able  to  read,  write,  think  critically,  able  to  choose 
healthy  lifestyles,  and  to  be  contributing  citizens? 

There  are  also  questions  raised  about  how  comprehensively  the  vision  is  shared  within 
the  schools.  Will  the  principals  truly  engage  all  members  in  shaping  and  sharing  the 
vision?    Is  it  possible  to  foster  the  type  of  inquiry  and  dialogue  necessary  to  develop  a 
shared  vision  in  the  limited  amount  of  professional  development  time  that  schools  have 
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for  teacher  and  teacher-administrator  collaboration?  If  the  vision  is  not  truly  shared, 
what  happens  when  a  new  principal  is  assigned  to  the  building?  Who  is  the  keeper  of  the 
vision? 

Future  research  will  also  need  to  look  at  the  questions  of  systems  thinking  from  the 
perspective  of  central  office  and  the  Superintendent.  How  does  the  Superintendent  see 
the  interrelatedness  of  the  system?  Who  are  the  keepers  of  the  district  vision?  What 
structures  are  being  created  that  will  foster  the  capabilities  of  conceptualization, 
aspiration,  and  reflection  that  are  district  wide?  How  are  all  the  voices  of  a  wddely 
diverse,  large  urban  community  represented  in  shaping  the  vision?  Can  this  be  done  in  a 
large  district,  or  do  districts  need  to  be  smaller? 
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The  Dance  of  Coherence 
T.  S.  Eliot  (1943)  wrote  there  is  only  one  dance  -  the  dance  of  coherence.  The  four 
women  in  this  study  are  getting  closer  to  creating  a  dance  of  coherence  within  their 
individual  schools.    There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  conclude  that  they  have  each  explored 
their  own  identity  and  have  clarified  their  own  core  purposes.  Ms.  Luce  and  Ms. 
Clemette  seem  to  be  clearer  about  their  core  purpose  based  on  their  ability  to  articulate  it 
for  others.  As  noted  earlier,  both  will,  when  necessary,  challenge  district  expectations. 
Not  because  they  are  resistant  to  change,  but  because  they  feel  the  district  expectations 
will  not  get  them  where  they  are  going.  Although  it  might  be  argued  that  their  ability  is 
based  on  coiirage,  we  caimot  teach  principals  to  be  courageous.  What  we  can  teach 
students,  which  is  what  I  feel  drives  and  supports  Ms.  Luce's  and  Ms.  Clemette's  actions, 
is  how  to  clarify  and  stay  focused  on  their  core  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning.  It  is 
this  clarity  of  focus  that  produces  by-products  such  as  power  and  courage. 

All  four  principals  also  have  learned  to  effectively  use  a  wide  variety  of  data  to  reflect  on 
their  work,  question  their  assumptions,  and  look  for  patterns  that  can  be  applied  to  similar 
circumstances.  However,  the  resources  of  personnel  to  organize  data  in  a  useftil  format 
for  analysis  and  time  to  engage  in  thoughtful  dialogue  remain  scarce. 

Finally,  the  sense  of  security  to  explore  and  take  risks  is  not  part  of  these  principals'  lives. 
New  District,  State,  and  Federal  initiatives,  personnel  changes,  and  state  laws  that  leave 
principals  unprotected  by  unions  are  constantly  eroding  the  principal's  ability  to  stay 
focused  on  the  core  purpose  and  shared  vision  developed  within  the  school.  While  there 
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is  indeed  an  urgency  to  meet  the  needs  of  adolescents  in  our  schools  today,  the  reality  is 
that  to  engage  everyone  in  a  shared  vision  that  will  change  practices  and  produce 
sustainable  results  will  take  time.  Although  some  initiatives  and  personnel  changes  stay 
within  the  context  of  "routine  problems"  (Leithwood,  et  al.,  1994),  the  complexity  of  the 
routine  problems,  lack  of  previous  experience  and  mentors,  and  lack  of  autonomy  appear 
to  be  key  obstacles  in  derailing  a  principal  from  her  core  purpose  and  a  school  from  their 
shared  vision. 

If  we  are  to  create  schools  and  school  districts  with  the  ability  to  dance,  then  we  will  need 
to  learn  to  create  an  environment  that  encovirages  risk-taking  and  embraces  chaos.    We 
will  need  to  recognize  alternative  approaches  and  focus  on  developmg  the  school's 
capacity  to  meet  current  expectations  in  an  ever-changing  environment.  Without  the 
freedom  of  improvisation,  principals  will  continue  to  struggle  in  moving  towards  the 
coherence  of  their  vision  around  sustainable  results  that  will  ensure  success  for  every 
student. 
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